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THE JEWISH MAY. 
From THE YIDDISH OF Morris ROSENFELD’. 


May has come from out the showers, 
Sun and splendour in her train. 

All the grasses and the flowers 
Waken up to life again. 

Once again the leaves do show, 

And the meadow-blossoms blow, 
Once again thro’ hills and dales 
Ring the songs of nightingales. 


Wheresoe’er on field or hill-side 
With her paint-brush Spring is seen, 
In the valley, by the rill-side, 

All the earth is decked with green. 
Once again the sun beguiles, 
Moves.the drowsy world to smiles, 
See! the sun, with mother-kiss, 
Wakes her child to joy and bliss. 


1 By kind permission of Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers of 
Songs from the Ghetto, 


VOL, XV. 
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Now each human feeling presses, 
Flow’rlike, upward to the light, 
Softly, thro’ the heart’s recesses, 
Steal sweet fancies, pure and bright. 
Golden dreams, their wings out-shaking, 
Now are making 

Realms celestial, 

All of azure, 

New life waking, 

Bringing treasure 

Out of measure 

For the soul’s delight and pleasure. 


Who then, tell me, old and sad, 
Nears us with a heavy tread ? 

On the sward in verdure clad, 

See, he looks, and shakes his head. 
Lonely is the strange new-comer, 
Wearily he walks and slow,— 

His sweet springtime and his summer 
Faded long and long ago! 


Say, who is it yonder walks 
Past the hedge-rows decked anew, 
While a fearsome spectre stalks 
By his side, the woodland thro’ ? 
Tis our ancient friend the Jew! 
No sweet fancies hover round him, 
Nought but terror and distress. 
While, revealed 

In wounds unhealed, 

Wither corpses—old affections, 
Ghosts of former recollections, 
Buried youth and happiness, 


Briar and blossom bow to meet him 
In derision round his path; 
Gloomily the hemlock greets him, 
And the crow screams out in wrath, 
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Strange the birds, and strange the flowers, 


Strange the sunshine seems and dim, 
Folk on earth and heav’nly powers,— 
Lo, the May is strange to him! 


Little flowers, it were meeter 

If ye made not quite so bold: 

Sweet are ye, but oh, far sweeter 
Knew he in the days of old! 

Oranges by thousands glowing 

Filled the groves on either hand,— 
All the plants were God’s own sowing 
In his happy, far-off land! 


Ask the cedars on the mountain! 
Ask them, for they knew him well! 
Myrtles green by Sharon’s fountain, 
In whose shade he loved to dwell! 
Ask the Mount of Olives beauteous,— 
Ev'ry tree by ev'ry stream !— 

One and all will answer duteous 

For the fair and ancient dream... 


O’er the desert and the pleasance 
Gales of Eden softly blew, 

And the Lord his loving Presence 
Evermore declared anew. 
Angel-children at their leisure 

Played in thousands round his tent, 
Countless thoughts of joy and pleasure 
God to his belovéd sent. 

There, in bygone days and olden, 
From a wondrous harp and golden 
Charmed he songs of beauty rare, 
Holy, chaste beyond compare. 

Never with the ancient sweetness, 
Never in their old completeness 

Shall they sound: our dream is ended, 
On a willow-bough suspended ... 
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Gone that dream so fair and fleeting! 
Yet, behold: thou dream’st anew! 
Hark! a new May gives thee greeting 
From afar. Dost hear it, Jew? 
Weep no more, altho’ with sorrows 
Wearied e’en to death: I see 
Happier years and brighter morrows 
Dawning, oh my Jew, for thee! 
Hear’st thou not the promise ring 
Where, like doves on silver wing, 
Thronging cherubs sweetly sing 
New-made songs of what shall be? 


Hark! your olives shall be shaken, 
And your citrons and your limes 

Filled with fragrance, God shall waken, 
Lead you, as in olden times. 

In the pastures by the river 

Ye once more your flocks shall tend, 


Ye shall live, and live for ever, 
Happy lives that know no end. 

No more wand’ring, no more sadness ; 
Peace shall be your lot, and still 
Hero-hearts shall throb with gladness 
"Neath Moriah’s silent hill. 
Nevermore of dread afflictions, 

Or oppressions need ye tell: 

Filled with joy and benedictions 

In the old home shall ye dwell. 

To the fatherland returning, 
Following the homeward path, 

Ye shall find the embers burning, 
Still, upon the ruined hearth! 


‘HELENA FRANK. 





ENGLISH JEWS IN THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


THE JEWS OF ENGLAND IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY? 


THE subject on which I am to address you is somewhat 
recondite and abounds in detail of a kind which, I fear, 
is likely to interest few but the lawyer or the antiquary ; 
but I will endeavour to be as little technical and prolix 
as possible, and to present what I have to say in a manner 
as interesting as its nature and my powers permit. 
Happily, as to the source from which the documents 
which I have edited are derived, a word or two will 
amply suffice. Briefly, then, I may say that the Plea 
Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews lay unnoticed for 
centuries. Indeed, attention was first drawn to them in 
1844, when the earliest of them, 3 and 4 Hen. III (1218-19), 
was edited by Cole in a volume of miscellaneous “ Docu- 
ments” published by the Record Commission. Nothing 
further was done upon them until 1887, when Dr. Gross 
embodied the results of a partial survey of the field in 
an admirable paper read on occasion of the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition. During my own researches four 
new rolls and a fragment have been brought to light, 
which, added to the forty-seven rolls previously catalogued, 
make fifty-one rolls, one membrane in all. 

During the reign of Henry III there are several large 
gaps in the series, which on the other hand is practically 
continuous from the first to the fourteenth year of Edward I 
(1286). It is extremely provoking that the rolls of the 
four years immediately preceding the closure of the Court 


1 Read before the Jewish Historical Society of England, April, 1902. 
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should be missing; but there is always hope in the Record 
Office, and it is therefore still possible that they, or some 
of them, may eventually be discovered. The rolls are 
written in the court-hand of the period, a peculiar kind 
of shorthand ; and the system of abbreviation is carried 
out with more vigour and less rigour than perhaps in any 
other documents, which makes their continuous perusal 
extremely trying to the sight. For the purpose of my 
book I went through the rolls twice, and I believe that 
I omitted few, if any, pleas of capital importance. The 
documents interspersed between the pleas I selected with 
the view of illustrating, as far as possible, the history. 

“of the Jewry, particularly in its relations with the Crown 
and the Baronage; and, though here, owing to the multi- 
plicity of these documents, I am bound to speak with 
caution, I may fairly say that I am inclined to doubt 
whether much of general historical interest remains in- 
edited. It is, of course, from the insight which they 
afford into the causes which brought about one of the 
crises in the vicissitudinous history of the Jewish people 
that these ancient documents derive their principal value. 

(They enable us to appreciate with an accuracy, which 
would otherwise be impossible, the place occupied by the 
Jews in the social and political life of the period, and thus 
serve to amplify and elucidate the fragmentary evidence 
derived from other archives and the meagre information 
vouchsafed by the chroniclers. ) 

The period under review is that in which feudalism 
took definite and final shape, a consummation which could 
not fail to affect most vitally the fortunes of a people 
which represented an anterior and markedly dissimilar 
civilization and order of ideas. 

A militant confraternity bound together in the relation 
of superior and inferior and rigorously exclusive of all 
who cannot or will not submit to its yoke—such is the 
essential idea represented by the term feudalism, or the 
feudal system. It has passed away, and only a few experts 
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are now familiar with the details of its punctiliously ordered 
aristocratic régime; but it must not be forgotten that 
with all its rigidity and harshness, its barbarity and 
~brutality, it was right in its time and place. Indeed the 
northern nations, when they began seriously to grapple 
with the gigantic task of reorganizing the shattered Roman 
Empire, could not but have thrown their polity into such 
a shape, fortifying it at every turn by the highest sanction 
they knew, the oath by God and the holy Gospels. Had 
they remained pagan, or had Arianism triumphed and 
developed into an abstract monotheism like that of Mo- 
hammed, they would still have found it necessary to 
confirm their solemn engagements by oaths. Sacramental 
tenure, tenure by oath of fealty, would still have been 
regarded as the only tenure truly worthy of a free man; 
and military service as the most honourable of all service. 
The organization of society would thus have been essen- 
tially feudal. The tenant would still have sworn his fealty 
(with or without homage, according as the tenure was 
or was not military), and thus have become bound to his 
lord in the relation of vassal to superior, bound, that is 
to say, to render him certain services, which faithfully 
performed he was secure in his holding for life, while 
on his death custom dictated at first by convenience, but 
gradually acquiring the force of law, would have secured 
the succession to his next heir. Thus it was not so much 
religion as the feudal idea itself which excluded the Jew 
from feudal society, the oath of fealty being merely one 
of the forms in which that idea embodied itself. How- 
ever, as the Jew could not conscientiously take it, he could 
not enter the confraternity, and therefore he could not, 
broadly speaking, hold an estate of freehold in land. ‘True 
it is that Henry II granted to Isaac, son of Rabbi Joce 
and his sons, the manor of Ham, in Essex, to which Isaac 
by purchase from Earl Ferrars added the neighbouring 
manor of Thurrock, which his son Joce inherited and 
eventually sold to Henry de Gray (1199). Isaac, son of 
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Rabbi Joce, also held in 1166 a half-knight’s fee of the 
Earl of Hertford'. But these are the only examples which 
I have been able to discover of the apparent sinietien | 
of Jews into the English feudal system; and I do not~ 
profess to be able to explain them. I can only suggest 
that Isaac and his sons were high in favour with Henry II, 
and were in consequence permitted to swear their fealty 
on the Pentateuch, a concession which was never again 
made. 

As creditors, Jews did from time to time hold not a 
few English manors by way of security for loans; but this 
merely meant that they were entitled to take the rents 
and profits; and as there was then neither action of fore- 
closure nor Statute of Limitation, they were always liable 
to be called to account ; so that their tenure was not of a 

) kind to ripen by lapse of time into feudal tenure. Excluded 
thus from the feudal system, and yet dispersed throughout 
feudal society in communities which possessed great wealth 
and little means of defending it, the Jews could not but 
suffer severely and even terribly by the mere, and as it 
were, mechanical evolution of events.) 

Some of you, doubtless, know some or one or other of 
the passes which lead from Switzerland into Italy; and 
those who do so, can hardly fail to have observed a feature 
of the landscape which is an apt illustration, as it were 
a symbol and epitome, of much of the social history of \ 
the Middle Ages,—I mean the castles, like that of the 
Stockalper on the Simplon road or that of the Trivulzi 
within the San Bernardino, which were evidently built 
for the purpose of enabling the holders to take toll of 
the merchants and other travellers who fared to and fro 
by these passes. Love, war, and the chase were, we know, 
the main preoccupations of the mediaeval knight; but’ 
there was also a more prosaic side to his life, for he 
like common mortals, had to provide himself with ways 


1 Rymer, Foedera, ed, Clark, i. 51. Rot. Cart. p.6. Lib. Rub. de Scacc. 
(Rolls Ser.), p. 410. 
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and means, and, as he was averse to sordid methods, he did 
so in a free, independent and aristocratic manner, by 
levying toll wheresoever and on whomsoever toll was 
leviable. (Probably, no doubt of his right ever crossed 
his mind; for he was but following the natural bent of 
' @ predatory race, which deemed it more honourable to take 
| than to make: Thus on every stranger who craved passage 

' through a feudal lord’s territory lay the burden of showing 
cause why he should not be held to ransom; and the 
ransom was, of course, proportioned to the wealth of the 
contributory, a burgher with a well-lined purse, and a long 
train of richly laden sumpter-mules, being regarded as 
a veritable Godsend, and treated accordingly. No doubt, 
even in those days, vague ideas of international comity, 
religion and humanity counted for something, but never- 
theless wherever feudal ideas took deep root and prevailed, 
the risks to which foreign traders were exposed were 
extreme; and a race which could claim the benefit of 
no international comity, and lay outside the pale of the 
Catholic Church, was delivered over as a prey to the 
spoiler with no other mitigation of its harsh destiny than 
his satiety or caprice might dictate. 

CNevertheless, on the continent of Europe, the Jews con- 
tinued to be engaged in trade until the thirteenth century, 
and in the South, where feudalism took on the whole far 
less hold than in the North, until a much later date. In 
England, on the other hand, any trade which they carried 
on must have been illicit until late in the thirteenth ~ 
century. 

(A charter of King John, which cites charters of his 
father and ‘his father’s grandfather’, expressly authorizes 
Jews “to receive and buy all things brought to them” 
with certain exceptions.; Observe that the clause does not 
authorize the Jews to sell anything, but concedes them 
the right of receiving and purchasing. It is evident, there- 

1 The charter of Henry I is not mentioned as snl but it is unmis- 
takably implied. 
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fore, that by the common law they had not what lawyers | 
call the jus commercit, they had not the elementary right 
of barter, they were completely cut off from the rest 
of the community, and nothing less than a royal charter 
was necessary to enable them to receive and buy what 
was offered them. This disability was due to the system / 
of gilds which was, so to speak, feudalism applied to trade ; 
and hence when the right of free competition was even- 
tually conceded to the Jews by the statute of 3 Ed. I, 
1274-5, the concession proved illusory. \ 
In respect of the crafts, a similar distinction is observ- 
able between England and the Continent. Throughout 
the period under review, the continental Jews seem to 
have been engaged in not a few important handicrafts. 
In England there is evidence of the lucrative exercise 
by them of the craft of the goldsmith; and medicine was/ 
open to them. One Joseph Medicus, who was doubtless 
a Jew, is mentioned in a roll of 1 Rich. I (Great Roll of the 
Pipe, 1 Rich. I, 1189-90, p. 18). I see, however, no reason 
to suppose that the English Jews of this period got their 
living in any considerable numbers either as goldsmiths 
or as physicians, or in any other art or craft. It is there- 
fore probable that the capital with which the community 
started in the country was very considerable.’ As for the 
means by which it was afterwards developed, they appear 
very plainly from the records. The charter to which 
I have referred assumes that their principal occupation 
was that of money-lenders. It expressly authorizes them 
to hold “all that they now rightfully hold in lands, fees, 
gages and purchases,” and it grants them certain forensic 
privileges. Thus they were entitled to give their testimony 
on the Pentateuch, to be tried by their peers, to purge * 
themselves by their bare oath in cases where Christians 
were still required to produce compurgators, and while 
by one clause they, in common with Christians, were 
required as plaintiffs to support their claim by the oath 
of two witnesses, another clause allowed the mere writ 
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_in their hands to count as evidence, a privilege not ex- 

tended to Christians. The charter did not regulate interest 
in any way, but by Magna Carta its accruer was suspended 
during the minority of an heir; and during the first half 
of the thirteenth century 2d. a pound a week, or 43} 
per cent. came to be recognized as the legal maximum. 

\The scope‘of the charter is evident. The Crown was 
in need of a bank on which it could draw with perfect 
security, that, as long as there was any wealth left in the 
country, its drafts would be honoured. And this con- 
struction is confirmed, if confirmation be necessary, by 
the words of an ancient statute which expressly enacts 
that “Jews and all their effects are the King’s property, 
and if any man withhold their money from them, let 
the King recover it as his own.” For this reason the 
charter exempted the Jews from the ordinary taxation, 
not because the Crown had any tenderness for them, but 
simply because it was not to the interest of the Crown 
to tax its own property. 


In short, in England the Crown at a very early date | 


perceived the expediency of rescuing the Jews from the 
tyranny of the Baronage, and monopolizing the right of 
holding them to ransom; and the subsequent history of 
the unfortunate people is little else than a record of ruthless 
exactions on the part of the Crown and violent outbreaks 
on the part of the Paronage and the people, who saw 
in the Jews only minions of the Crown who grew rich 
at their expense, until the abolition of usury by Edward I 
left them practically without lawful means of subsistence, 
; and entailed as its inevitable sequel their expulsion from 
the country in 1290. In truth, a melancholy story, few 
stories perhaps more so than this which is enshrined in the 
time-worn, worm-eaten, sometimes hardly decipherable 
‘ records of the Exchequer of the J ews. ) 

It is, as I have said, my purpose as far as possible to 
spare you dry details and tedious disquisitions touching 
matters which can interest only those whose business it is 


Library ¢f the 


N Cw York 
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to trace the origin and development of our legal institu- 
tions. I will therefore say briefly, that this Exchequer 
of the Jews first emerges as a distinct branch of the Great 
Exchequer towards the close of the reign of Richard I, 
when the fierce anti-Semitism of the Baronage and populace, . 
evinced by a course of outrage beginning with the corona- 
tion and culminating in the massacre of some hundreds 
of Jews at York in 1190, induced the Crown to take 
‘measures for the more effectual protection, if not of the 

{ persons at any rate of the property and credit of the Jews. 

\In 1194 it was provided that all bonds given by Christians 
to Jews should thenceforth be registered by the deposit 
of a memorial or duplicate in Archae established for the 
purpose in. certain towns of Jewry; the chirographers 
who were charged with the drafting of the bonds and 
duplicates, as well as with the custody of the latter, being 
four in number, two Christians and two Jews!. Nothing 
was enacted concerning the Jews’ starrs, or acquittances, 
but it soon, at any rate, became the rule to enroll these 

| documents in court, and it was held that an unenrolled 

' acquittance was null and void, while an unregistered bond 
was void in the hands of the Jew but valid in the hand 
of the Crown. The Archae were, of course, open at all 
times to inspection by the officers of the Crown, and could 
be closed at any moment by order of the Crown; and they 
were periodically so closed, whenever it was expedient 
for the Crown to make a scrutiny of their contents for the 
purpose, so to speak, of feeling the financial pulse of the 
Jews by way of preliminary to a talliage. 

The right of talliaging the Jews, i.e. of excising a 
portion of their substance, seems to have been of imme- 
morial antiquity. (In the very earliest record of the 
Exchequer which we possess, the Pipe Bill of the reign . 
of Henry I, occur the names of various Jews as contribu- 
tories to the royal revenue. We have, however, no evidence 
of the levy of any collective talliage upon them until 

1 Hoveden (Rolls Ser.), iii. 266. 
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v the year 1168, and then the sum does not exceed 5,000 
, marks. It is, therefore, very surprising to find that only 
twenty years later no less a sum than £60,000 was raised 
from the community for the purpose of the Crusade. 
Doubtless the discovery thus made of the height to which 
their opulence had grown, had much to do with the out- 
break of anti-Semitism which followed, and which in its 
turn led, as we have seen, to the establishment of the 
Archae, which again was closely followed by the establish- 
.ment within the Exchequer of a special department for 
the cognizance of causes between Christians and Jews, 
the supervision of the Archae and the enforcement of the 
claim of the Crown to talliage or other exactions against 
the Jews. With cases between Jews and Jews the Jewish 
Exchequer did not concern itself, with the exception of 
Pleas of the Crown (homicide, mayhem, deliberate assault, 
housebreaking, rape, larceny, arson, and treasure trove), 
in which cases a jury composed exclusively of Jews was 
sworn. All other cases between Jew and Jew were left 
to the cognizance of the Jewish tribunals. In cases between 
Christians and Jews a mixed jury was sworn ; and among 
the earliest justices of the court two were Jews; from 
which it would seem that the first intention was that the 
bench as well as the jury should be mixed. This intention 
was, however, completely abandoned. These two early 
Jewish justices were the last as well as the first of their 
race that held judicial office in the Exchequer of the Jews. 
On the other hand, the Chief Rabbi—I use the term for 
the sake of convenience, leaving the question of its precise 
significance to be determined by those who are better 
qualified to decide such a matter—an officer who held 
directly and for life of the Crown, and was evidently 
regarded as the highest authority on questions of Jewish 
law and usage, sat as assessor to the justices, and had 
the custody of certain rolls, though what precisely they 
were we cannot say. Certain also of the subordinate 
offices were held for a time by Jews: otherwise the staff 
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of the Court was entirely Christian. The Court ousted 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the King’s Court at West- 
minster, the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, and 
all local jurisdictions except those of the sheriff and the 
wardens or constables of royal castles; and it came gradu- 
ally to oust the ordinary jurisdiction of the justices in 
eyre. On the other hand, its jurisdiction was always liable 
to be superseded by a special commission, After the 
' establishment of this Court, which dates from 1198, the 
work of talliaging and otherwise mulcting the Jewish 
community went forward in a very systematic and business- 
like way. 

John raised 4,000 marks from the Jewry as the price 
of his charter in 1201, and another 4,000 marks a few 
years later. In 1210, being then in extreme pecuniary 
straits, he laid the entire community under arrest, and 
contrived by the most brutal methods to wring from it 
no less a sum than 66,000 marks. At the same time 
he seems to have expelled from the kingdom all Jews 
who could not pay a minimum rate of talliage; and many 
others went into voluntary exile, from which they did not 
return until the accession of Henry III.) Measures were 
then taken to encourage their resettlement in the country ; 
they were publicly assured of the King’s firm peace, and 
in certain towns burgesses were sworn to protect them 
from popular violence; at the same time the men were 
required to wear a badge, probably to facilitate their 
recognition by their protectors, and gradually, in breach 
of their charter, which in other respects was on the whole 
observed, they were restricted to certain localities. These 
provisions were, of course, intended to secure the payment 
of talliage, which was now exacted with less of violence 
and more of system than in previous reigns. Certain 
prominent Jews were made responsible for the required 
amount, which they were authorized to raise by distraint. 
At the same time they were flattered and caressed in 
various ways by the Crown, the object being to found 
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a court faction or, at any rate, interest within the Jewry. 
The pecuniary straits, to which political jars reduced the 
King, compelled him to raise his revenue by unconsti- 
tutional methods. The Jews early felt the pinch, which 
became more and more severe as the tension between the 
King and the baronial party increased. (Thus, whereas 
during the first thirteen years of Henry III’s reign, 10,000 
marks was the total amount laid upon the Jewry, the 
talliage for the next decade 1230-40 rose to 18,000 marks, 
while during the decade 1240-50 it reached the immense 
total of 80,000 marks. In 1253 a tax of a third was laid 
upon the community, and the anti-Semitic canons of the 
Council of Oxford (1222) were revived and reinforced 
by a royal edict, which was evidently issued with the 
intention of putting pressure upon the Jewry. The edict 
threatened with banishment all Jews or Jewesses who did 
not “serve” the King in some way, proscribed all synagogues 
built on sites not dedicated to the purpose in the time 
of King John, and enjoined the worshippers to subdue 
their voices.” At the same time it rendered the Jewish house- 
holder liable for parish dues, and forbade him to entertain 
Christians in any capacity. It further imposed the duty 
of fasting during Lent upon all Jews and Jewesses, required 
all male Jews to wear their badges conspicuously, forbade 
them to enter any church or chapel except for purposes 
of transit, and to publicly discuss the Christian religion 
or hinder the work of conversion. Finally it excluded 
them from all towns except the recognized towns of Jewry, 
unless they first obtained a special licence from the Crown. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that this edict was 
simply intended to harass a community which was in 
bad odour with the King, because it no longer responded 
with due elasticity to his pecuniary demands; and this 
“construction is abundantly corroborated by the sequel. 
~ In 1254, Henry being then abroad, a talliage of 10,000 
marks was laid upon the community by the Regent, 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the King’s brother, and a far 
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harder man than he. The demand was resisted with great 
spirit by the Chief Rabbi Elias, son of Master Moses, 
who accepted for himself and his people the banishment 
threatened by the edict as a lesser evil than continuance 
in the country on such terms. All in vain, however: 
the safe-conduct which he craved was refused, and means 
were found to extort, if not the whole, at any rate a 
considerable fraction of the required sum. In the following 
- year (1255) the King’s demand of an aid of 8,00co marks 
was met with a peremptory refusal; but still there is 
no word of banishment; on the contrary, Earl Richard 
comes to his brother’s aid with an advance of 5,000 marks 
and takes by way of security an assignment of the entire 
Jewry with all its arrears of talliage. Earl Richard was, 
as I have said, a hard man; he was also as ambitious 
as he was hard; he aspired to sway the destinies of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and, though he eventually failed 
of his object, he did succeed in carrying his election as 
King of Romans by corruption. The election took place 
while the Jewry was in his hand; and it is presumable 
that he more than realized the amount of his advance. 
At any rate, the Jews appear to have been so impoverished 
by his operations that I find no evidence of any consider- 
able contribution made by them to the royal treasury until 
after the conclusion of the civil war. Shortly before 
the outbreak of hostilities (July, 1262) they were assigned 
to Prince Edward, who subdemised them to a firm of 
Cahorsin usurers; but I have not been able to discover 
the precise nature or financial result of this transaction. 

\ During the war, and especially after the battle of Lewes, 
(May 14, 1264), they felt the full force of the ruthless anti- 
Semitism of the baronial party. A raid upon an Archa 
was an ordinary incident in the campaign ; the bonds, which 
it was now the rule to retain in lieu of the memorial, were 
impounded or burned; and Montfort during the brief 
period of his ascendency annulled them all by proclamation. 

Several of the most populous Jewries were also sacked, 
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and multitudes of Jews were massacred. The restoration 

of peace was followed at no great interval by measures 

invalidating the rent-charges in which the Jews had 

to a large extent invested their money, prohibiting the 

assignment of their debts without royal licence, and the 

assignment of interest in any event, and providing for 

the redemption of all freehold estates in land which they 

had or might thereafter have in their possession. This 

policy was carried still further by Edward I, who abolished | 
legal remedies for the recovery of interest, and limited | 
execution for the principal money to a moiety of the 

debtor’s lands and chattels'. The statute was partially 

evaded by the Jews, who, being now authorized to trade, 

frequently veiled usurious transactions under the form of 

common contracts. They were held mainly responsible 

for a most disastrous defacement of the coinage which 

followed hard on the passing of this measure. 

n 1278 the whole community was laid under arrest, 
and in the following year 293 Jews were hanged for 
coin-clipping.) I am sorry to say that after much painful 
research I have failed to find the record of this case, which 
was tried by a special commission at Guildhall. I have 
therefore no opinion to express as to the degree’ of truth 
there may have been in the accusation, beyond this, that 
there was every temptation to the Jews to commit the 
offence and to the Crown to aggravate their guilt. I have 
also failed to find the record of the proceedings which 
followed a subsequent arrest en masse of the Jewry, which 
took place in 1287, and resulted in its amercement in 
£12,000. In 1290 the whole community was banished the 
realm by royal edict. Once more I have to lament a 
lacuna in the records. The edict is not forthcoming. We 
are, therefore, driven to rely upon secondary evidence and 
conjecture for the grounds of this high-handed measure. 
The secondary evidence to which I refer is a writ giving 
certain directions, which need not be detailed, to the 

1 Statutes of the Realm, I, 221. 
VOL. XV. c 
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Justices of the Exchequer of the Jews as to the winding-up 
of the business of the Court.) The sole ground of the 
expulsion assigned in the preamble is the evasion by the 
Jews of the usury law. There is no reason to doubt 
that this was, at any rate, one of the reasons by which 
the King was actuated ; but a full declaration of his policy 
was hardly to be expected in a writ of this kind, and 
we may therefore reasonably call conjecture to our aid 
- for its fuller determination. In the first place then, we 
may ask, how far is religion likely to have entered into 
\ it? After considering the matter as carefully as I can, 
I am disposed to think that the religious factor was 
probably inappreciable. In the first place Judaism is not, 
properly speaking, a heresy; for the Catholic Church has 
never claimed jurisdiction to correct what she deems mis- 
belief in any but Christians. It is true that from time 
to time baptism has been administered at the sword’s 
point ; but nevertheless the practice has always been con- 
demned by the authoritative teaching of the Church. It 
is true also that she would feel herself justified in re- 
straining those outside her pale from disseminating what 
she deemed heresy among her own children; but the 
expulsion from her midst of all who are not of her has 
never been part of her policy; and hence in Italy the 
Jews were throughout the Middle Ages not only tolerated, 
Aut far better treated than in any other European country. 
Moreover, the clergy of England during the period under 
review had, on the whole, evinced far less hostility to the 
Jews than the laity; and though towards its close they 
had somewhat changed their attitude, procuring the aid 
, of the State to force the Gospel upon the attention of 
the Jews, and severely restrict the exercise by them 
of their own religion, yet it would seem that their zeal 
soon flagged, and that even an animated appeal on the part 
of Pope Honorius IV failed to revive it. For these reasons 
_ I incline to think that religion had little or nothing to 
do with the expulsion. 
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| (On the other hand, the mere evasion of the usury law 
_ ean hardly have been the sole or the chief cause which 
dictated the policy. It would certainly have been possible 
to devise regulations by which that practice might have 
been to a very considerable extent abated; and it would 
seem that an alternative policy, the allowance of interest 
at a fixed rate for a limited term, was for a time con- 
templated. It has hitherto been assumed, I hardly know 
why, that this measure, which exists only in the form 
of an undated draft, was actually passed into law. (My 
scrutiny of the rolls has, however, convinced me that 
this was certainly not the case before the year 1286 when 
they come to an end, just four years before the expulsion. 
Not only is there no evidence upon the rolls of the 
existence of any such measure, but cases occur in abun- 
dance, in which, if it had been passed, it would certainly 
have been put in force. For example, one of its provisions 
authorized the empanelling of a jury composed exclusively 
of Christians in cases where, as occasionally happened, the 
mixed jury was equally divided: but there is no trace 
upon the rolls of recourse to this expedient, except during 
the first few years of Edward’s reign, when it was im- 
possible that the measure should be in force. The measure, 
therefore, can have been operative, if at all, only during 
the four years immediately preceding the expulsion; but 
after a careful scrutiny of all the records known to me 
in which trace of its existence might be found, I have 
failed to discover any such trace. For these reasons I 
think we may conclude that it remained a mere project, 
and that the policy of amending the usury law was never 
so much as tried. We are, therefore, thrown back upon 
that law itself as the ground of the expulsion ; and when 
account is taken of all its provisions, it will, I think, 
be manifest that the expulsion was its inevitable sequel. 
\The evident policy of the measure was to convert the 
Jews out of hand into agriculturists and traders. They 
were authorized to take farms, but at the same time it 
C2 
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was provided, that, if they failed to do so within fifteen | 
years, the licence should be withdrawn. They were also 
authorized to trade, but the measure contained no provision, 
as probably none could have been enforced, for opening 
the gilds to them. It was, of course, absurd to expect . 
the Jews in any large numbers to take to agricultural / 
pursuits within so brief a period as fifteen years; nor 
was there any chance of their competing successfully in 
~ commerce with the gildsmen. | The measure therefore failed, , 
and its failure being apparent, Edward at the close of 
the prescribed period of fifteen years cut the Gordian 
knot by expelling a community which he regarded as 
an element not to be assimilated by the body politic, 
a cause of irritation to his people and of embarrassment 
to himself.) 

‘The measure was of Rhadamanthine sternness, but in 
order to judge it fairly the whole complex of circumstances 
with which Edward had to deal must be taken into 
account. He would have been powerless to change the 
temper, traditions, and ideas of his own people, had he 
been as philo-Semitic. as he was probably the reverse. 
\He had inherited from his ancestors the idea that the 
Jews were his property, to deal with exactly as he chose. 
They had taken no oath of fealty to him, and were there- 
fore not his liege subjects. In his view, as in the view 
of his predecessors, they held their position in the country 
‘entirely at his good will and pleasure: all that they pos- 
sessed was his, and could be rightfully reclaimed at any 
moment. (So far had this principle been carried that besides 
the regular levy of talliage there was hardly an event 
of importance in the life of a Jew of which the Crown 
did not take advantage to levy toll upon him) The Court, 
which was his aegis against the rapacity of the barons and 
the fury of the populace, mulcted him in exorbitant fees 
before it would do him the most elementary justice; when 
he died his whole estate passed into the King’s hand, and 
the lawyers exerted all their ingenuity to show cause why ~ 
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it should remain there; in any case it was not liberated 
until a third had been excised from it to the use of the 
Crown ; if he left infant children they were wards of the 
Crown, and therefore could not marry without royal 
licence, which, of course, was not ordinarily granted with- 
out a handsome consideration. A royal licence was also 
required whenever a Jew changed his residence, though 
it was but from one town of Jewry to another. Finally 
the Crown visited excommunication by the Synagogue, or 
conversion to Christianity, with forfeiture of the offender’s 
estate, and only under Edward himself abated some of its 
rigour in the case of converts. Such being the recognized 
status of the Jews, it would have been nothing less than 
a moral miracle if Edward had felt himself bound to strain 
a point in their favour, and it would be absurd to find 
fault with him for dismissing them from the country 
as soon as he deemed their presence no longer desirable.) ~ 
Nay, it is even probable that the expulsion was a blessing 
in disguise. There is no reason to suppose, that, had he 
retained them in the country, their lot would have im- 
proved. They had not, as I have intimated, shown much 
capacity for craftsmanship at a time when the crafts were 
still free from the shackles of the gild system. These 
shackles were now being forged. In the fourteenth century 
they would have found it as difficult to hold their own 
in the crafts as in commerce; and even had the usury law 
been repealed or allowed to fall into abeyance, they 
\.would have found the Italians formidable competitors in 
the money-market. There is no reason to suppose that 
time would have wrought any speedy and material mitiga- 
tion of the-aversion with which they were regarded by the 
nobles and people, and their sufferings during the Barons’ 
Wars were probably trifling in comparison with what 
would have been in store for them during the Wars of | 
the Roses. From the Tudors they had at the least no 
better treatment to expect than from the Plantagenets. 
The traditions of the Tudors would have been continued 
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by the Stuarts ; and in short, until the final collapse of the 
feudal régime in the seventeenth century, it was “hardly 
possible that the lot_of the Jews in England should have 
been other than one of extreme humiliation, varied only 
by periodical outbreaks of savage oppression. | 


J. M. Riae. 
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THE NEO-HEBRAIC LANGUAGE AND ITS 
LITERATURE}. 


EVERY one acquainted with the Bible? knows that the 
book of Ezra begins with the concluding verses of the 
second book of Chronicles. This second book is the last 
in the Hebrew canon, so that on reaching its final verses 
we are led to believe we have arrived at the end of the 
canon. Instead of that these verses form the beginning 
of another book of high importance—a book which in 
a certain sense contains the revival of Judaism. 

I will not enter here into the question as to what cause 
this remarkable circumstance is to be attributed. I call 
attention to it merely because I find in it a striking 
instance of the strange events met with in the history 
of the Hebrew language. To those who are perhaps of 
opinion that with the conclusion of the Bible Hebrew 
literature comes to an end, or at least loses its importance, 
we shall now endeavour to make clear that afterwards 
it was revived, and entered on a period of new life, during 
which it can compete with any literature in the world for 
growth and extent. 

Indeed a revival was then very necessary. Signs of 
a decline in Hebrew are discernible already in the Bible. 
Even in the later prophets the old ardour is no longer 
felt. In Malachi for example the exalted flight, the 
irresistible power, the striking figures, the ardent lan- 


1 Opening address delivered to the Amsterdam University, Jan. 21, 
Igor. 

2 When here and later on I speak of the Bible, I refer exclusively to 
the twenty-four books of the Hebrew Canon. 
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guage, which so completely takes hold of the mind, heart, 
and soul of the reader, hardly exist. One is no longer 
struck by the expression of burning indignation at the 
wickedness committed, at the dominant evils, or by 
the vivid representation of the shame and the punish- 
ment which must unavoidably follow, so that “both the 
ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle’.” In fact 
the Talmud? points to the difference of style between 
- Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

The influence of foreign peoples on Hebrew is little 
noticeable before the first fall of Jerusalem, except that 
through frequent intercourse with the kingdoms of Aram, 
Aramaic had worked its way into Palestine—at least into 
the court circles—as can be seen from the second book of 
Kings * and from Isaiah*. But so long as Palestine was 
in possession of the Hebrews, the native tongue was able 
to hold its own. It was a different matter when by far © 
the greatest and most important part of the Israelites was 
banished from the Jand by Nebuchadnezzar, and driven to 
a country where also a dialect of Aramaic was spoken. 
This must have exercised a great influence on Hebrew, 
already so closely related to Chaldee. Add to this that 
for a long time Israel did not get back her independence, 
for although a considerable number returned to their 
country, they remained continuously subjected to other 
nations: first to the Persians, then to the principal 
dynasties which were the outcome of the Greco-Mace- 
donian dominion, and later on to the Romans. Only 
once again, viz. under the Hasmonaeans, did they fight 
themselves free, and were they able to maintain their 
independence for one short century, but after that it was 
lost for good and all. 

Under such circumstances it is easy to understand that 
there can be no question of a pure, unadulterated Hebrew. 
Not only do the Aramaic elements make themselves felt, 

1 Sam. iii. 11. 2 Babyl. Chagiga, 13 b. 
° Ch, xviii. * Ch. xxxvi. 
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but the language is also sprinkled with Persian and Greek. 
The book of Esther affords the best proof of Persian 
influence; and yet this and other writings are literary 
products of Hebrew growth, and were considered by the 
compilers of the canon to be worthy of being included 
therein. 

It is still always an open question as to when the canon 
was brought to a close. In the Talmud! there are signs 
of great caution having been observed on this point. 
It seems indeed that more than one work did not obtain 
for itself the favour of being accepted; for it is not advis- 
able to take it for granted that all the writings cited here 
and there in the Bible had entirely disappeared at the time 
of the closing of the canon. Even the work of Josua ben 
Sirach was probably finished before that time. In the 
Babylonian Talmud it is highly thought. of, for not only 
are quotations from it given from time to time, but once? 
it was even reckoned amongst the Hagiographa. Against 
its adoption into the canon perhaps the same considera- 
tions presented themselves as led one of the Amoraim 
in the Talmud* to advise people not to read this book. 
In the Palestinian Talmud ‘4, moreover, there is mention 
of a Hebrew work by a certain Ben Laanah, and in the 
Midrash Rabba® of one by a certain Ben Tiglath—both 
works by the way quite unknown. Whatever may be said 
as to the origin of those works, nothing originally written 
in Hebrew before the middle of the third century has come 
down to us. Towards the close, however, of the same 
century a vigorous revival of Hebrew literature took 
place, and until this present time the writing of Hebrew 
has maintained itself, if a comparatively short period 
during the fifth and sixth centuries may be left out of 
account. 

Just in the same way as a new work of great im- 


1 Babyl. Sabbath, 31 b. Menachoth, 45 a. 
2 Baba Kama, 92 b. 3 Babyl. Sanhedrin, 100 b. 
* Sanhedrin, x. 1. 5 Koheleth, xii. 12. 
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portance, the contents of which form a revival in the 
history of Judaism, starts at a point which one would 
take to be the conclusion of the Bible, so Hebrew suddenly 
arises, like a phoenix from the ashes under which it was 
thought to be buried long since, and it is this post-biblical 
language that people rightly or wrongly call “ neo-Hebraic 
or new Hebrew.” (Later on it will appear why I question the 
correctness of this term.) I will now endeavour to explain 
- briefly: (I) The extent of the “new Hebrew ” literature 
and what works can be looked upon as belonging to it; 
(II) in what respects this language differs chiefly from 
biblical Hebrew; and (III) why the study of the neo- 
Hebraic language may be considered of great importance. 


I. 


In the first half of the third century R. Jehuda Hanasi 
compiled the Mishna, by collecting various, and to his 
idea authoritative opinions on the application of the 
precepts of the Jewish Law. Although the Pentateuch 


forms the foundation on which this work is based, statutes 
of a later date were also included, especially those which 
serve to prevent the infringement of a biblical command- 
ment. The opinions of various learned men on certain 
smaller sections of the law had already been brought 
together before the time of Jehuda Hanasi. Not infre- 
quently in the Mishna he allows these scholars to appear 
themselves on the scene and to bring forward and defend 
their opinions in their own words. It can be held with 
certainty that there are indications that for several cen- 
turies previously proofs of collections existed. Of these 
I will cite just one instance, which will at the same time 
give some small] idea of Jehuda Hanasi’s style of working. 

The beginning of Treatise Kidushin, ¢. 4, reads as 
follows :—* The exiles returning from Babylon to Pales- 
tine are divided into ten classes, in order to maintain 
strictly the solidarity of family life, viz. into priests, 
Levites, &c.” 
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The whole sentence is in ordinary Hebrew, but the 
names of the classes have their plural terminations in 
Chaldee. It is strange—indeed I might say, almost 
unaccountable—that these Chaldee words should sud- 
denly occur in the middle of a treatise in ordinary 
Hebrew, the more so as they appear often enough in the 
Mishna with Hebrew endings. Unaccountable it would 
have been indeed, if there were no passage in the Talmud? 
to give us some enlightenment. For is it not stated there 
that Hillel the Babylonian, the same who on his coming 
over to Palestine was consulted in doubtful cases? by the 
greatest scholars of his time, is the author of this sentence 
in the Mishna? It would seem he was so accustomed to 
the language of the country in which he lived that he 
could not restrain himself from giving Chaldee endings 
to Hebrew words, most of which he heard on everybody’s 
lips. It should be noticed also that the text of Hillel, 
as appears from the above-cited Talmud passage, con- 
tained a second phrase in addition to the one already 
given, but this the compiler of the Mishna ignores, being 
unable to agree with it, whilst the one he does agree with 
he reproduces in the same words in which he found it. 

Thus we have in the Mishna of Jehuda Hanasi a sen- 
tence in Hebrew, which dates from about 30 years B.C., 
and which no doubt is one of the oldest citations occurring 
there. It is true, Frankel* surmises that the Mishna 
contains paragraphs taken over literally from the Ecclesia 
Magna, but they are not the so-called Halachoth, that is, 
articles on legislative subjects, but exegetical explications 
of the Bible, from which the existing regulations take 
their origin. 

Jehuda Hanasi moreover makes mention of a collection 
of laws by R. Akiba xxpy “97 nwo‘, which is cited in 


* Babyl. Jebamoth, 37 a. ? Vide Talm., Babyl. Pesachim, 66 a. 
3 Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 5 and following. 
* Sanhedrin, ch. 3, § 4. 
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Tosefta', He even speaks of a collection which preceded 
that by Akiba (n2wx mown). A statement in the Talmud ? 
seems to point to a considerable collection by R. Meir, 
one of the foremost disciples of Akiba. The task, however, 
of paraphrasing, collecting, and arranging the whole domain 
of Jewish legislation, and in all its detail, was reserved 
to Meir’s disciple Jehuda Hanasi. In any case no earlier 
collection of that kind or of that extent has come down 
. to us. 

The language of the Mishna is Hebrew; not indeed the 
Hebrew of the Bible—that could not be, for it contains 
neither history nor poetry. We do not find in the Mishna 
the affectionate tone, the fatherly exhortations to good and 
virtuous deeds, the pastoral warnings against evil, that are 
so often met with in the Pentateuch. On the contrary ; 
except for the treatise of the so-called “Sayings of the 
Fathers,” it is generally but a summing up of what is 
to be recommended and what must be avoided, from 
a religious and moral point of view. 

For example, the commandment in Leviticus °, “ Ye shall 
not swear by my name falsely,” we find of course repeated 
in the Mishna, but without the impressive clause added in 
the Pentateuch, “so that thou profane the name of thy 
God, I am the Lord.” On the other hand the Mishna does 
not content itself with a mere citation of the command- 
ment, but it goes on to explain in full detail when and 
under what circumstances a man must be considered to 
have broken it, and when an oath may be allowed, so that 
we find a whole treatise with eight chapters and sixty-two 
paragraphs devoted to the subject of this one verse in 
the Bible. 

Yet in spite of the dryness of the Mishnaic matter, 
sufficient care was taken to provide variation. At one 
time we are treated to a beautiful moral lesson, at another 
the wearying enumeration of laws and facts is interrupted 


? Maaser Sheni, ch. 2, §§ 1 and 12; see also Tosefta Zabim, ch. 1, § 5. 
? Babyl. Sanhedrin, 86 a. 3 Ch. xix, ra. 
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by a lively discussion, or even the contending parties are 
introduced and made to speak for themselves. 

Not long after the Mishna was compiled other works 
appeared, in about the same spirit and in the same lan- 
guage; works which lay open to us to a great extent the 
sources from which Jehuda Hanasi can have drawn his 
knowledge. I mean Tosefta, Siphra, Siphré, and Mechilta, 
which are attributed to different men of renown, for a great 
part to the more distinguished amongst the disciples of 
Jehuda Hanasi. These works are spoken of collectively 
under the name of Boraitha (lit. outside), i.e. outside the 
Mishna. In the Siphra, Siphré, and Mechilta the statutes 
of the Jewish law are brought directly into connexion 
with the prescriptions of the Bible, an unusual proceeding 
with Jehuda Hanasi. All four contain more frequently 
discourses and discussions held by earlier sages—passages 
therefore of older date. Thus we often hear them discuss 
the meaning of the biblical statutes. Not infrequently 
these discussions bear traces of having been taken over 
from some former collections or attempts at collection '. 

The dialogues of the Boraitha were held in Hebrew. 
This language therefore still lived among the learned. 
It was, however, used by them also in their addresses 
to the people, as can be seen, e.g. from a Boraitha 
passage cited in the Talmud*?. Even later Amoraim 
(i.e. interpreters of the Mishna) of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, who in their disputes and discourses generally 
made use of a sort of Aramaic, this being the language 
best understood by the people of Babylon where they 
lived, often enough delivered their addresses also in 
Hebrew.. In this connexion an interesting incident is 
recorded in the Talmud ° with regard to the phrase by on, 
because 15 may mean either “they belong to us” or “ they 
have passed the night.” The Tanaim (the teachers in the 
Mishna or Boraitha) and the older Amoraim of the third 


1 Compare p. 28, note 1. 2 Babyl. Bezah, 15 b. 
8 Babyl. Pesachim, 42 a. 
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century and beginning of the fourth, speak nearly always 
Hebrew, both amongst themselves and before their 
auditors. When notwithstanding this we sometimes hear 
a Methurgeman (interpreter) spoken of, it seems to me 
that his services were only required when passages were 
read from the Pentateuch or from the prophets; for 
certainly the old classical language could not pride itself 
on being known by all. The Talmud! shows that many 
no doubt able students of Jehuda Hanasi were not capable 
of explaining certain rarely occurring words. Their mean- 
ing they only derived from the ordinary language used by 
servants in their master’s household. The same fate befel 
other words uneommon in the language of the Tanaim. 
The Talmud mentions? that Rabbi Huna, one of the older 
Amoraim, felt offended at being called colleague by 
Rabbi Anan, who in knowledge was far behind him. To 
make his grievance known to the offender he sent one of 
his pupils with a note that savoured of displeasure, and 
which contained a word that is to be found only twice 
in the Bible. R. Anan in despair applies to the Exilarch 
for elucidation as to the meaning of that word, but instead 
of receiving any assistance he is rebuked for his ignorance 
and told that “one who does not even know the meaning 
of the word 7% ought to call R. Huna, not his colleague, 
but his master.” 

From this it is evident that it was considered a disgrace, 
at least for the literuti, not to understand the most uncom- 
mon words of the Bible, and when domestic servants of the 
third century use such words in their daily talk about 
matters of housekeeping, surely Hebrew must have been 
for years the ordinary language of intercourse amongst the 
Jews, even during their term of political subjection. It is 
therefore difficult to agree with Dukes, Geiger, and others 
that it had survived only as the language of scholars, just 
like Latin in the Middle Ages. There is more foundation 


1 Babyl. Rosh Hashana,:at b. 2 Babyl. Ketuboth, 69 a. 
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for the opinion of Graetz, that even in those days the 
Hebrew of the Bible was still a living tongue. We shall 
then be better able to understand how not only the 
Mishna and Boraitha, but also the so-called Midrash for 
a considerable portion, came to be written in comparatively 
pure Hebrew. 

Under the name of Midrash I now introduce to you 
a new branch of Hebrew literature, which makes its 
appearance some centuries later than the Mishna, and which 
does not deal with a summing up of the religious laws or 
with the task of interpreting the Pentateuch so that these 
laws can be derived from it, but with an allegorical and 
homiletical explanation of the whole Bible, intended, it 
would seem exclusively, for the sermons and discourses in 
which the people were instructed, by means of figures and 
illustrations taken from their own surroundings, or from 
life in general, as well as through narratives of sacred or 
profane events here and elsewhere, but always in connexion 
with, and under guidance of, the Bible. Although the 
homiletical explanation of the Bible is of much older date— 
both in the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmud innumerable 
traces of it are to be found—the first collection does not 
date from before the sixth century, but once begun, this 
branch of literature grew and developed to an enormous 
extent, 

Almost all through, the Midrash is rich in thought and 
original, and not infrequently it charms and fascinates the 
reader. It contains no works of a strictly scientific 
character, and should be looked upon as if it were the 
poetry of the time (the Agada) which was founded on 
the Bible, just as the Halacha may be said to have been the 
plain and serious study of the Scriptures. 

It is true that a great part of the Midrash literature is 
composed in a sort of Chaldee, but a very considerable 
portion of it is Hebrew. I am not aware of any statement 
being found along with the addresses it contains to the 
effect that the speaker was assisted by an interpreter, so 
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that this also would go to show that Hebrew was understood 
by the public. 

In the seventh century a new kind of Jewish literature, 
viz. the so-called liturgical poetry, makes its entrance 
into the world with the work of a certain José ben José 
Hajathom. Laws of the Talmud, homilies and phantasies 
of the Midrash relating to festivals or days of observation 
in the Jewish Calendar, are for each of these days in 
particular collected into groups in which there is a certain 
rhythm, and in those of later date even rhyme. The 
Hebrew utterances found in the original sources are re- 
produced almost unaltered, but the non-Hebrew phrases 
are first put into a Hebrew garb. These productions are 
known under the name of Piutim, a word formed from the 
Greek zounrjs!. In the course of the following centuries 
they are made use of to describe the sad fortunes of the 
Israelites in the various countries of their abode, and 
prayers for better times are added to them. Even at the 
present day in many Jewish communities, several of them 
are united with the more ancient prayers. 

The writers of these productions bear the name Paitanim, 
formed from the word Piut. Amongst them we find some 
of the most renowned Jewish scholars. Even Maimonides, 
although not particularly enamoured of this kind of 
literature, which he considered too artificial and injurious 
to real and serious study, nevertheless tried his skill in it. 

It is, however, not to be denied that many Paitanim 
sometimes allowed themselves too great a licence in the use 
of the Hebrew language. Thus they even attempted to 
make a plural of the Hebrew interrogative yw why? with 
the meaning the questions why. Abraham Ibn-Ezra? 
amongst others, in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes * twice 
draws our attention to excesses of this nature on the part 
of the otherwise famous Eliezer Hakalir, and although 


1 See “The Jewish Year,” in the J.Q. R., vol. XI, p. 64. 
2 ath century. 3 Ch, v. 1; viii. 10, 
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Heidenheim! makes every effort to extenuate them, he is 
not able to defend them. Yet there are also Paitanim who 
keep to biblical Hebrew as strictly as possible, and these 
men have often furnished us with excellent and fascinating 
specimens of Hebrew. Simon ben Jitshak?, Moses Ibn- 
Ezra*, Salomon Ibn-Gabirol* were amongst those who 
distinguished themselves in this respect. Nor is this 
surprising, for their precursor, the afore-named José, had 
prepared the way by a work which shows great talent as 
well as great skill in the classical language. It is true 
most people hold that he lived in Palestine, the classical 
land of the Jews. We know for almost a certainty that 
this was the case with one of his most famous successors, 
Eliezer Hakalir, whom we have already named. Yet among 
the later Paitanim there were but few Palestinians. And 
for whom did they write? Surely not for those who did 
not understand them? Their productions were recited in 
the Synagogue, for which purpose in fact they were mostly 
intended; many it is true by the reader alone, but the 
majority by the entire community. There are even traces 
of an antiphonal chant®. In any case we are bound to 
suppose that their language was generally understood and 
had continued to live on amongst the people at large. 
Indeed to this very day Hebrew is still spoken in Palestine, 
Armenia, Arabia, and North Africa by the Israelite in- 
habitants. This being so, one is inclined to raise the 
question: “When was this language buried which we now 
generally count as amongst the dead ?” 

We possess a very large collection of Piutim. They are 
divided into certain rubrics according to their different 
contents, such as supplications, hymns, &c. Several are 
already published, many more still exist in MS., but greater 


1 Prayer-book for the feast of New Year, Réd., 1800, I, 86b; and Prayer-book 
Sor the Day of Atonement, II, g b. 

2 r1th century. * r1th century. 

* Beginning of 12th century. 

5 Vide Heidenh. Prayer-book for the feast of Tabernacles, Réd., 1800, I, 50 b. 
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by far is the number of those which we no longer possess 
and of which only a fragment or a single strophe is 
occasionally quoted. Writing according to a certain rhythm 
and with rhyme was so much in vogue during some centuries 
that even learned essays and doctrinal works were written 
in that style, as for instance the grammatical treatises of 
Aaron ben Asher’, the preface to En Hakoreh by Jekuthiel 
Hacohen? and others. Even with authors who did not 
cultivate this mode of writing, it sometimes happened that 
a metrical line or strophe slipped from their pen in works 
of a totally different nature. 

The grammatical works which I cited just now belong 
to another branch of literature, which makes its appearance 
in the seventh century. It seems that the Karaites, a Jewish 
sect which has now all but died out, greatly assisted in 
promoting it. Their works, however, have only come to us 
in fragmentary form; but with the beginning of the tenth 
century activity in the domain of grammar begins to take 
firm root amongst the Rabbinite Jews (all non-Karaites 
style themselves thus), and their writings very quickly 
develop into an entirely new literature. Let us name only 
Saiidya Gaon *, Jona Ibn-Ganach *, Abraham Ibn-Ezra, who 
alone contributed some ten works on this subject, and 
David and Moses Kimchi®. These and many others have 
decidedly made their name in the domain of grammar or 
of lexicography, or of both, whilst to Ibn-Ezra and David 
Kimchi in particular belongs the glory of scarcely ever 
having departed from classical Hebrew. This branch of 
literature is still cultivated. A recent Hebrew grammar 
of the books of the Bible is no doubt that by the late 
scholar S. D. Luzzatto, edited by Abraham Kahana of 
Zitomir, of which the first part (Etymology) was sent me 
a few weeks ago. On the language of the Mishna a Hebrew 
grammar appeared in 1867. I myself, about ten years ago, 

* roth century, ? Before the rath century. 


S roth century. * 1th century, 
* 13th century. 
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was asked by some of my acquaintances to translate into 
Hebrew an essay on a certain point of Hebrew grammar 
which I had formerly written and published! in Latin 
under the title of Darché Hanesigah. I need hardly say 
that I acceded to this honourable request’, and that in 
doing so I endeavoured, so far as the subject allowed it, to 
keep within the bounds of classical Hebrew °. 

Saidya Gaon, whom I just mentioned, also opened the 
field to works on the philosophy of religion. Most of these, 
however, were originally written in Arabic and subsequently 
translated into Hebrew by scholars, who, although men of 
name, could not conceal from themselves the great difficulties 
and defects inherent in such a work. Besides the Arabic 
terminology, which is often retained, there are many con- 
structions in their rendering which did not originate on 
Hebrew soil. A purer Hebrew is written by Levi ben 
Gerson‘ and Abr. Ibn-Ezra in the philosophic discussions not 
infrequently met with in their commentaries on the Bible. 

I have now approached one of those branches of literature 
which, though not represented in the Bible, yet deserve 
a prominent place in our discourse, viz. the Commentaries 
on earlier works. In a certain sense it may be said that 
already in the Mishna and Boraitha this class of literature 
had made a beginning. We have before called attention ® 
to explications of the Pentateuch found in the Mishna, and 
in another place ® we pointed out the contents of a certain 
part of the Boraitha. Nor are hermeneutic studies left 
uncultivated in the Midrash. The two Talmuds are extensive 
commentaries with discussions and arguments written on 
the Mishna, and often also on the Boraitha. Now all these 


’ Sive leges de accentus Hebr. linguae ascensione, Lugduni Batavorum, 
E. J. Brill, 1881 (Leyden, Holland). 

? Published in Amsterdam by Levisson Bros, 

3 It may be useful for the reader to know that Pr. Wijnkoop has also 
written a Manual of Grammar and Syntax, translated into English by 
Rev. C, van den Biesen, Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell St., W. C. 

* 14th century. 5 Vide page 27 and ibid., note 3. 6 Vide page 29. 
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works were themselves commentated upon by later authors, 
and these authors again are made the subject of commentary 
by succeeding generations. The first place of course is taken 
by the commentaries on the Bible, Mishna and Talmud, 
and these three are yet continued even at the present 
day. We cannot omit to make brief mention here of the 
renowned Solomon ben Jitshak!, commonly called Rashi, 
who has bequeathed to us an explanation of nearly the 
whole Bible and of nearly the whole Babylonian Talmud, 
in a language and style so concise and powerful as to be 
perhaps without a, parallel in any other literature. This is 
not the place to enlarge upon the very great merits of this 
fertile writer, but I must just mention that his Hebrew, so 
far as this was possible in dealing with subjects of the most 
diverse kinds, may be called almost pure. There even are 
amongst commentators on the Bible some who seriously 
applied themselves to imitating as closely as possible the 
biblical language. On this score the first place may well 
be assigned to Don Isaac Abrabanel *, who also in his many 
other works so neatly and gracefully expresses himself. 
Next to him deserve to be mentioned Abr. Ibn-Ezra 
before referred to, Nachmanides*, David Kimchi, and in the 
previous century Isaac Reggio. 

Needless to say, the art of poetry found many patrons 
and students amongst the kinsmen of the Psalmist, but it 
slumbered for many centuries until the Jews came into 
contact with the Arabs, while later on in Spain it enjoyed 
a hitherto unknown growth. We shall shortly have occasion 
to say something about the more famous of these poets. 

Deserving of mention are also the works on textual 
and historical criticism, which subjects, especially since 
the beginning of the previous century, have occupied the 
thoughts of many. For a great part they have come to us 
in periodicals as }DNDn, D’NyA N23, Wn oD and others, 
but often also by means of the very instructive corre- 


? r1th century. 2 15th century. 3 13th century. 
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spondence between such men as S. Rapoport, Isaac Reggio, 
Leopold Dukes, 8S. D. Luzzatto, M. Sachs, &c. 

When to all these works I add the almost innumer- 
able casuistic works and codes (which by reason of the 
nature of the subject-matter only rarely observe the strict 
rules of grammar) along with the almost interminable 
string of homiletical writings, containing mostly elaborate 
Hebrew discourses, many of which really approach the 
purity of biblical Hebrew, I think I have enumerated 
the most eatensive branches of Hebrew literature. I have 
purposely left out of account the two Talmudim, although 
containing a good few Hebrew pieces, because these are 
mostly from a Boraitha or contain a phrase of the older 
Amoraim, while in the remainder not much that is Hebrew 
can be found. Nor shall I make mention of the Cabalistic 
works, seeing that these are hardly ever written in Hebrew. 

Yet of the more limited kinds of Hebrew literature 
I should like to name just one, which assuredly is most 
remarkable from a linguistic point of view. I refer to the 


original, the most ancient prayers of the Israelites, thus 
excluding the subsequently added Piutim. These ancient 
prayers, in their beautiful language, join on immediately 
to the Bible, and should certainly be considered as the first 
neo-hebraic literary productions. The Boraitha! indeed 
ascribes them for the greater part to the Ecclesia Magna. 


II. 


Let us now see in how far new Hebrew really differs 
from the biblical language, apart from those points which 
we have already touched upon. Certainly Hebrew could 
not elude that general law, that every civilized language 
in the course of centuries undergoes great alterations. 
In addition to new subjects, different modes of reasoning, 
and foreign conceptions, brought about by greater com- 
munication and more extensive intercourse, it seems that 
a considerable part of these changes must be attributed to 


1 Talm, Babyl., Megillah, 17 b; cf. Berachoth, 33 a 
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an ever-increasing tendency and desire on the part of those 
who use the language, to express their thoughts with 
greater precision and lucidity. With this end in view, 
they create for themselves new forms of speech, extend the 
stock of words, and seek new constructions. The force of 
the older words and forms of speech is hereby often enough 
weakened, their power more and more curtailed, and their 
boundaries continually more restricted. 

We have already briefly pointed out that one or more 
factors must have exercised a detrimental influence on the 
lofty style of old Hebrew. Also in prose a comparison, for 
instance, between Joshua and the Chronicles would yield 
the same conclusion. Hebrew, moreover, less than any 
other language, could be safeguarded against changes, 
because of the vicissitudes the Hebrews experienced, and 
because they were so often transported to other countries, 
where willingly or unwillingly they took over much that 
was new to them. Already before the compilation of the 
Mishna, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, 
Syrians, Egyptian Greeks, and Romans, had swayed the 
sceptre over them. Even quite apart from the languages 
of the peoples subjugated along with the Israelites, and 
with whom the latter also came into contact, those of the 
conquerors alone exercised a considerable influence in 
enlarging and remodelling the Hebrew tongue. Chaldee 
more than once shows itself in the Mishna language, by 
which term I understand the language of both the Mishna 
and Boraitha. It seems indeed to have been of old the 
official language for all legal matters, and the various 
nations subjugated to Babylon were quite possibly obliged 
to adopt Chaldee as being the only language officially 
recognized. People were so convinced of the necessity 
of this tongue for legal terms, that sometimes words, 
the origin of which was no longer known, or perhaps 
even in spite of its being known, were looked upon as 
Chaldee. Concerning the efficacy of a testamentary will, 
the Jewish law-giver teaches that its directions and assign- 
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ments have as much force before the deed has been placed 
in possession of the rightful persons as afterwards. With 
the object of explaining this principle from the meaning of 
the word &:a6j«n and of showing how this word came by 
its signification of last will, testament, a Boraitha passage, 
quoted in the Talmud’, holds d:a@4«n to be a compound of 
the words apd xan xt= this be firmly settled, words 
which occur in the actual deed. This in itself is neither 
better nor worse than when the Ltymologicum Magnum 
derives the name pbar from (a and BovaAy, and certainly it 
is by no means so bad as deriving testamentumi from testatio 
mentis, seeing that this was done by a thorough-bred 
Roman when dealing with a purely Latin word. The fact 
of people seeking to attribute these foreign words to 
Chaldee shows, however, the hold this language had upon 
them. And yet in the Mishna language Chaldee is restricted 
to legal terms, official acts and deeds, besides certain maxims 
of the aforenamed Hillel the Babylonian, a few short 
sayings and proverbs, and now and then a Chaldee stem 
which had made its way into Hebrew. 

The influence, however, of Latin and'Greek was far 
greater than that of any other language. In the course of 
ages the people became acquainted with ideas and objects, 
both from nature and from art, for which in biblical Hebrew 
no names existed. They were, in consequence, simply 
taken over from the then dominant language. Greek 
supplied such words as dodevys, dupOepa, éxitpotos, unxavn, 
ovvedp.ov, broOyxn, and many more; Latin added calamus, 
likellarius, patronus, subsellium, velum, vivarium, and 
several others, not to mention the numerous names of 
plants, and the proper names of towns, countries, and 
persons. 

The Jewish literati in the Mishna and Boraitha did not 
restrict themselves to the taking over of new words; they 
often so modified them as to give them a Hebrew appear- 
ance. IIvpvos (later) Greek, for instance, = mvpvov, whcaten 

1 Babyl. Baba Mezia, 19 a. 
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bread, food, was taken over, ending and all, and treated as 
a verbal stem of four letters with the general meaning 
to care for, to provide. “Huov is held in the Talmud! to 
be the stem of ‘0B, and by way of pleasantry even of 
the word ‘27 in Deuteronomy *, but probably it gave birth 
to the Hebrew stem Y¥ and its derivative Y¥OX middle. 
Karnyopos throws off its ending, and lets itself be moulded 
into a verbal stem of four letters in 276? in which the p and 
y have exchanged places in order to relieve the pronunciation. 
As the Hebrew Inpw corresponds with the Greek rpaze(a, 
and from the latter rpaveCirns was formed, so also was ‘3020 
formed from INdw, with a similar meaning. Textus, what is 
woven, in Hebrew N22, has to the latter also given the 
meaning, teat, subject of discourse. Studere would appear 
to have gone over into Hebrew after the 7 was changed 
into 5; an alteration of common occurrence. Subsequently, 
however, it was looked upon as a form of the conjugation 
byann made according to the well-known rules for the 
sibilants. In this manner the Hebrew stem 51% arose, 
in which a foreign origin can no longer be detected. It 
need hardly be said that the ethical principles of the Stoics 
well fitted in with the Jewish ideas of viewing life, and 
that the Hedonism of Epicurus was peculiarly repugnant 
to them. Hence diip'8S is the name for all who declare 
themselves independent of a higher power and of the 
principles which are founded on it. “PB, moreover, became 
a verb with a similar meaning, and P57 a noun denoting 
absence of ownership. The intimacy, indeed, with Greek 
and Latin became so great that voces hybridae were formed 
such as M0" from dvo and jy. Finally it was but 
natural that the connexion with the Greeks, lasting as it 
did more than 500 years, should have resulted in the 
Israelites taking over from them, especially in the case of 
the Midrash literature, numerous sayings, proverbs, and 
images. The construction of the Hebrew verbs, however, 
was not influenced thereby in any noticeable degree. 
1 Palestin. Madsroth, I, 2. 2 Ch. i. 28. 
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Leaving the foreign elements aside and comparing the 
later Hebrew with that of the Bible, we come to regard it 
as a vigorously continued development, and as an extensive 
remodelling of the materials which formed the substratum 
of the older language. Though the small community of 
Jews which returned into Palestine was drawn into the 
vortex of international strife and struggle!; though the 
spiritual seed, sown by Ezra and fostered by the Ecclesia 
Magna, was stunted in its growth; though foreign elements 
chiefly, as we have seen, Aramaic, obtained and exercised 
a certain hegemony—yet there remained factors enough 
for the preservation of Hebrew. Instead of expiring, the 
language acquired for itself a flexibility, a facility and 
a new vitality such as one would not have expected of 
the scriptural tongue. The Mishna language sounds like 
the expression of the natural conscience, and impresses us 
as a successful continuation of the language of the Bible. 
It has not the brilliancy of the poetry, the sublimity of the 
prophets, or the charm of rhythm such as we love and 
admire in the Scriptures. But in compensation for this 
it can pride itself on lucidity of expression and ona very 
extensive and yet definite terminology. It possesses, 
moreover, a far greater stock of words and constructions, 
which was by no means exclusively brought together from 
foreign material, but which truly represents the consistent 
development of the older tongue. Here and there un- 
mistakable traces of a rejuvenating power are visible; 
e.g. in the epigrams occurring in the Talmud’, but on 
the whole it is the language of simple easy prose. Out 
of consideration, therefore, for the Mishna literature alone 
one should: hesitate before saying: “the language of the 
Bible is dead; later Hebrew is no longer the language of 
the Bible.” And a yet greater injustice is done by such 
statements as these to works of a later date than the Mishna 
and Boraitha,—works which are real products of art, and 


1 Compare Graetz’ Literaturblatt des Orients, 1845. 
2 Babyl. Moed Katon, 25 b, 
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of which the language differs but little from that of the 
Bible. Attention should also be paid to the great variety 
of subjects which are dealt with in post-biblical literature. 
This difference of subject should not be overlooked when 
the works in later-Hebrew are tested in the balance. 

The contents of the Bible may be divided into (1) history, 
(2) specimens of poetry, (3) legal constitution, viz. in the 
Pentateuch, and (4) prophecy. These different branches of 

-literature we now venture to compare with corresponding 
works of later date. 

(1) Real history is only found in the more recent 
productions of later Hebrew. Some of these, such as the 
accounts of travels, not infrequently distinguish themselves 
by purity of language. In the older works (Mishna and 
Boraitha) historic narratives are comparatively rare, but 
where they occur their language differs but little from that, 
e.g. of the Chronicles ?. 

(2) The various categories of biblical poetry have in 
later literature been increased by those of the epic and 
elegy. Their productions may safely be called successful. 

About a century ago Wessely wrote an epic on the 
Exodus from Egypt in five books. Although perhaps some- 
what diffuse, a fault of which Wessely is more than once 
accused, yet in loftiness of thought and purity of style his 
poem leaves nothing to be desired, and I am certain that it 
contains no single word which would be an anomaly in the 
Bible. Not long after him a society was founded in this 
city (Amsterdam) under the name nbynn having for its object 
the promotion of pure classical Hebrew. In how far its 
members succeeded in this aim with their specimens of 
poetry can be seen from a perusal of their contributions 
collected into two parts called the nbyin “23 and ndynn p. 
After this society, about half a century ago, ceased to exist, 
no serious and combined effort worth mentioning has been 
made in this city to forward the cultivation of classical 


’ See, for instance, the Boraitha passage quoted in Babyl. Talm., 
Kiduschin, 66 a. 
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Hebrew. We have, however, hitherto mentioned only 
examples of poetical literature which most closely approach 
our own age. When we go back to earlier centuries, to 
the works of Solomon Ibn-Gabirol', of Moses Ibn-Ezra 2, 
of Jehuda Halevi?, of Jehuda Alcharizi*®, and of others, 
we can again enjoy the ardour of Eastern poetry which we 
appreciate so much in the Bible, and the bold flight of 
thought which is possible only in a southern atmosphere. 

(3) The Pentateuch presents us with a constitution. 
Post-biblical writings deal with subjects of jurisprudence 
in general. Their difference, therefore, in character, in 
force of language and style is not incapable of explanation. 
Thus the Mishna is a sort of Corpus Iuris. The Mishne 
Thorah of Maimonides is a Code. The author himself 
declares that he adhered to the language of the Mishna; 
but let us not forget that in this Code he has placed 
before us in Hebrew decisions contained in the Talmud in 
quite a different language, and that he has done this 
in a form and style so expressive and clear, so forcible and 
pure, that all imitation of it would appear impossible. 
With the exception of subjects for which in _ biblical 
Hebrew no words can be found, he may fairly be said to 
have maintained the standard of classical language. 

(4) As for prophetic literature, this has entirely ceased 
to exist. 

Summing up then we may say, that not all branches of 
biblical literature are represented in later Hebrew, but 
whenever they are represented, the deviations are not so 
great as to keep the two rigorously distinct. On the contrary 
the later Hebrew links itself on to the older. Circum- 
stances of time and place have naturally brought about 
many alterations, but on the whole it is a further and 
forcible development of the older language. 

I am aware that it is my duty to substantiate this 
opinion by furnishing some particulars, and in order to 


1 First half of 11th century. 2 Second half of 11th century. 
5 Second half of 12th century. 
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avoid going into the subject at too great length I shall 
limit my observations to the Mishna language. This I 
may safely do, seeing that the Mishna may serve as 
a model, and indeed has served as such for all subsequent 
Hebrew prose. 

Needless to say, the parts of speech perform the same 
functions in the Mishna language as in that of the Bible. 
The great and important service which in the latter is 
assigned to certain letter-particles is also fully maintained. 
Nouns as well as verbs undergo the same alterations. 
It is true that the conjugation of the verb under the 
influence of Chaldee was somewhat enlarged. The Hithpaél 
has become the conjugation for the passive form, whilst the 
Niph‘al in most cases is employed to express an action or 
condition arising out of the circumstances themselves. The 
use and meaning, however, of the middle voice the Niph‘al 
has retained. Thus, for instance, Dying is still used for to 
stwmble, 9202 to swear, {v2 to lean upon. The Shaphél, 
moreover, which in the older Hebrew but rarely shows 
itself, has in the Mishna language acquired a permanent 
status. 

No doubt several deviations as to syntax are to be 
found. The status constructus, which in the later books of 
the Bible is sometimes replaced by 5¥, is for the sake of 
lucidity restricted to such words as admit of alteration, 
e.g. WNwA nden morning prayer from 75h; whilst the 
connexion of invariable words is effected by means of 
by. The 5, as denoting the object of the verb, though 
sporadic in Bible Hebrew, is here quite common. The 7 
interrogative, too feeble to be of permanent and lasting 
use, had to make way for ‘) as interrogative particle, 
which in the Bible now and then occurs in the form ‘371. 
Only one instance of an interrogative ; have I been able 
to find in the Mishna*. In like manner the omission of 
the conditional particle O08, though rare in the Bible, has 


? Gen. xxvii. 36, xxix. 15; 2Sam. ix.1; Job vi. 22. 2 Kilaim, III, 7. 
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become the rule, and its use the exception. The construc- 
tion of placing the direct or indirect object at the head of 
the sentence by means of a pronominal suffix occurs in 
the Bible occasionally 1, but here continually. The direct 
object, moreover, when qualified, is always preceded by 
nx. The conjunction Dax denotes in Ezra and Chronicles 
a contrast, but in the other books of the Canon it is 
equivalent to M82 indeed. In later Hebrew 52% always 
means but, and even NOX2 is used with the same meaning, 
but only in cases where the contrast is of a more grave and 
solemn character, such as may occur in connexion with 
old traditions. We have moreover modes of speech which 
in the Bible are found but rarely or not at all. As has 
already been stated, the dialogue especially in the Boraitha 
is no strange phenomenon. Codification and casuistry also 
call for their own particular rules of syntax. Hence, e.g. 
it is that later Hebrew contains a much larger stock of 
particles. 

All this, in my opinion, far from creating the impression 
that later Hebrew is but an effort—but even then a success- 
ful effort—to foster the little that remained of vitality in 
the old language and so long as possible to breathe new 
life into it, reveals on the contrary a steady advance on 
the old road though under altered circumstances. 

There is, however, much more that leads to the same 
conclusion, Amongst the symptoms of expiring life, we 
should have expected to find innumerable reproductions of 
biblical phrases and modes of speech, for this gives a new 
language something of a classical air, although at the same 
time it betrays its inferiority, poverty, and inherent feeble- 
ness. But what do we find of this in the Mishna literature ? 
Instances of it are exceedingly few. In Treatise Peah ?, 
five consecutive words have been borrowed from Isaiah °. 
In the Sayings of the Fathers‘, half a verse is found taken 
from the Proverbs of Solomon °. 


1 e.g. Exod, xxxv. 5; Joshua i. 2. 2 TI, 2. 
3 vii. 25. * IV, 14. © i; s. 
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On the other hand, traces of a direct and independent 
development similar to that of the older language abound. 
In the Bible, nouns derived from verbal stems by means of 
prefixed letters, sometimes themselves go over into verbs ; 
e.g. 127 fived nwmber (stem }2 to be established), as verb to 
fix, arrange’; MSA desire (stem MX), as verb in the Hiphil 
to show a desire, to desire. The same word-formation is 
continued in the Mishna language; e.g. 727” elevation, 
offering (stem D1), as verb 02M to elevute*?; 03) taxation 
(stem 03), 026 tax collector; 53 miature (stem 53), ban 
to mix. 

In the Bible, biliteral and triliteral forms of the same 
stem are sometimes similar in meaning; e.g. ‘0 and Mp 
to live; the same occurs in the ‘Mishna language, e. g. i? * 
and 73? to acquire. In the Bible, as is well known, 757 and 
75: to go supplement one another; here in the same way 
J_7 and 42° to change, turn rownd*, After the example of 
5253 to support (stem 53) we have here YwN to feel, to touch, 
from >, and Bde to conceal from 0D (stem of ODX), 

The number of denominativa in Hiphil, expressing 
a condition, state, as pon to be white, is here increased, e. g. 
HDS to be pale, yenn to be sour, The means which the 
Bible possesses for the formation of nomina from verbal 
stems are here employed on the same extensive scale, The 
ending }— for instance, though formerly rare, is here the 
usual means for describing persons characterized by a certain 
office ; whilst the form Katal, used for this purpose in the 
Bible, here occurs in the same capacity with noninal 
stems ; e.g. from "WON ass, ABD ship, MAH glass, 503 camel, 
are derived 2 donkey-driver, }2D skipper, 331 glass-blower, 
bra camel-driver ; from the Greek Badaveior, b2 bathkeeper. 
Yet the older means, though numerous, are found insufficient. 
New ones, therefore, are invented, such as the ending **— 


1 In later writings and in the Mishna language jpn. 
2 See Maimonides’ Tract, Terumah, I, 1. 

8’ Talm. Babyl., Baba Mezia, 48 b. 

* See Maimonides ad Kilaim, II, 3. 
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with the verbs 1” mM, e.g. RYN silence from AWN to be 
silent, "$12 space from 738 to make room. Dual forms, 
though rare in the Bible, are here numerous, e.g. D!N5b 
two span; D'S two kab (a measure). 3a, which in the 
Bible? is but rarely used in the sense of to disappear, 
is here met again in the same signification, e. g. FWON nzda ° 
thine ass is lost. The peculiar custom in Hebrew of using 
certain conjugations, chiefly the Piél, for the purpose of 
denoting that the action expressed by a certain verb has 
been omitted, or that the object expressed by a noun 
has been removed, is not ignored in the Mishna language, 
on the contrary its use has greatly increased. In addition 
to the old stems, new ones are employed for the same 
purpose. 53? to cut off the knot of a tree is formed from 
npa’ knot; 3b * to clear from thorns from Yip thorns ; nbp to 
peel from 9p skin. The same, moreover, is done with the 
Hiphil, e.g. p37 to become blind from P12 brightness ; 
Dyyaiy 6 to cleanse from Sy) (=583 old Hebrew) to be defiled ; 
Wa" to lose its sweetness (taste) from ¥37 honey ; ynn 8 to 
remove what is worm-eaten from mydin worm. Instances 
occur in which even the Kal is used for this purpose, e. g. 
139 deprived of its skin from p3 skin™, In imitation of 
nip 1! officials, names of persons who more or less belong to 
one class are formed by means of the past part. with the 
plur. in Mi—, e.g. NINWN surveyors, NIN tenants; and even 
nin purchasers is met with. We find also fresh instances 
of metathesis, e.g. 72" to shut the eyes from dxiY8; new 
and even bold denominatives, as )'2¥'* to raise the finger 
from Y2¥8 finger; AMX! to join closely from M8 brother. 
For reaping and the gathering in of fruits, Hebrew 

1 e.g. Ps, xxxix. 14. 2 Bechoroth, IV, 4. 

3 Shebiith, II, 2. * Ibid., IX, 2; Tosephta Sheb., I, 11. 

5 Baba Mezia, VI, 3. ® Aboda Zara, V, 12. 

7 Baba Mezia, Talm. Babyl. 38a (cf. Rashi ad vocem), Sanhedrin, tot a. 

® Middoth, II, 5; cf. Maimonides ad locum, 

® Tosephta Chulin, III, 7. 10 Job xvi. 15. M Ezek. vii. 1. 


12 Sabbath, XXIII, 5. 18 Tsa, xxxiii. 15. 
%* Yoma, II, 1. 15 Talm. Babyl., Moed Katan, 26b. 
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possesses distinct verbs to denote the different classes of 
products, e.g. "2 to reap, W2 to gather grapes, wp to collect 
herbs. To these verbs later Hebrew has added many 
others, e.g. PDR, Mx, 1 to collect olive-berries, figs, dates. 
Indeed, it is particularly rich in words expressing ideas 
which in any way relate to agricultural affairs. The 
biblical word 15 power, has in later Hebrew extended its 
meaning and acquired the sense of influence, prestige. 
Connected with a letter-preposition it means in virtue of, 
by means of. Further, in imitation of the old language, 
a“ is added with the result that m2 dy expresses the idea 
against the will of, in spite of. From the same stem, 
moreover, we have the Hiphil 937 to exercise influence, to 
force. Several Gaag dAcysueva in the Bible occur here 
frequently along with their legitimate derivatives, e.g. 813 
to drink greedily (in later Hebrew ¥03), DNY to press (in 
later Hebrew 09D). The adv. 733 so has the accent on the 
penultimate, with the result that 7 has been added, as in 
mx from \9. In the Bible, however, the original form is 
nowhere found, whilst in the Mishna language only 42 
occurs, and never its prolonged form. The prefix '§ changes 
in the Bible the demonstratives 7! and 5 here into inter- 
rogatives. In the Mishna language it is added to the 
interrogatives themselves for the purpose of strengthening 
their meaning; e.g. not only ‘D2, but also ‘N08 means 
when. 

A cursory glance through the rules of Syntax will reveal 
many similarly remarkable features. For instance, in the 
Mishna! the verb expressing the main action is repeated in 
order to denote a resignation under adverse circumstances, 
just as we find in the book of Esther ‘AI38 ‘ATI WD) if I 
am to perish, be it so*, or in Genesis xliii. 14. In the Bible 
we find already instances of a plur. idea expressed by a status 
constructus, composed of two plur. nouns, e.g. pon Ww 
instead of na “wy army-officers, DINDD ‘AD instead of ‘Fa 


1 e, g. Sabbath, XIV, 4. 2 iv. 16. 
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x2 prisons. According to the same principle we find in 
the Mishna language D’>¥2 °2°D instead of DY ‘2D different 
sorts of spice, Nisiop °2"7 instead of find ‘24 money-matters. 
The use of the 2nd pers. sing. to express the indefinite or 
impersonal one, although very rare in the Bible, is here 
quitecommon. On the strength of the phrase 7p n'9!, the 
construction of 77 with a part. is very frequently used to 
denote a custom, whilst from the extensive sphere of the 
actio non perfecta those actions are withdrawn which 
with certainty will take place in the future, because they 
are better expressed by the ny followed by an infinitive 
with 5%. The construction of the verbs has retained its 
former full value, with the exception of a few insignificant 
deviations. Hence, a certain teacher in the Talmud rightly 
points to the difference between 3°37 when construed with 
an accusative of object or when with the preposition 2°. 
The lusus verborum, so much in vogue in the Bible, is not 
wanting in later Hebrew, e. g. 283 31 5¥3 Di2N* be content 
if necessary with a dish of onions, and live under your 
own roof; and OVD DYB¥ 35¥20° words of one who wished 
to indicate that the final letters date from the prophets. 
The coiner of this phrase used O°S¥® instead of D°8'3) to 
make the sound consonant with 5329. 

Finally, in later Hebrew, we meet again with the 
attractio, the casus absolutus, the constructio ad synesin, the 
ellipsis, the hendiadys, the pregnant phrases, in a word, with 
all the means of which biblical Hebrew availed itself, to 
set forth its thoughts with more force, grace, and expression. 
And thus, I think, I have sufficiently shown that later 
Hebrew, far from being a language having no connexion 
with the older tongue, ought on the contrary to be con- 
sidered only as a direct continuation of it, indeed as a 
language which is constructed upon the foundations of 
classical Hebrew.. 

2 Exod. iii. 1. 2 e.g. Demai, VII, 5; -Aboth, III, x. 

3 Talm. Babyl., Gittin, 32a. * Talm. Babyl., Pesachim, 114 a. 

5 Talm. Babyl., Sabbath, 104 a. ® Cf. Ezek. iii. 17. 
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III. 


After all that has been said I could dispense with the 
question why later Hebrew should be deemed of so great 
an importance. If my assertion is true, and later Hebrew 
is the continuation and further development of the older 
tongue, it is evident that the scholar who desires to study 
the latter should not remain ignorant of what was written 
after the Canon had been closed. 

This, however, is not the only reason why the study 
of later Hebrew is to be commended. The very extent of 
this literature lays claim upon our appreciation ; an extent 
such as finds its parallel only in Latin, and even Latin 
might perhaps on comparison have to cede the first place. 
For with Leibnitz Latin has practically ceased to be 
a cosmopolitan language, and before his time, during the 
Middle Ages it was principally used for doctrinal and 
scientific subjects. Hebrew, on the contrary, is cultivated 
also out of love for literary art, and during the last 200 
years there certainly has been no decline in its fecundity. 
By means of weeklies, monthlies, and other kinds of 
periodicals this literature has spread itself in an un- 
precedented manner. 

It is true that a great multiplicity of books does not in 
itself signify much. It is quite possible that they might 
contain but little worth knowing. This, however, is by 
no means the case with the works in later Hebrew. In 
the first place, it is certainly worth while acquiring the 
language in order to be able to make oneself even cursorily 
acquainted with the various views on ethics and philosophy 
held by the sages of Israel in the different periods of their 
activity. The Code of Maimonides, for instance, a work 
of great literary merit, in a large measure owes its in- 
estimable value to its completeness, purity of diction, 
clearness of thought, and the incomparably artistic and 
systematic treatment of the huge bulk of material con- 
tained in the two Talmuds, in the Halachic writings, and 
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in the divers works of homiletical character. But it is not 
less true that the fame of this work is also greatly due to 
the moral doctrine which it teaches, the sound and wise 
counsels with which it abounds, and the deep insight into 
human nature of which adequate proofs are repeatedly 
seen. 

You will nat, I know, expect me to describe here the 
value and significance of every one of the more celebrated 
works written in later Hebrew. Even as regards the 
different branches of this literature I feel I must restrict 
myself to the few observations I have already advanced. 
I must not, however, fail to call attention to the great 
importance of Hebrew exegesis and lexicography for all 
those seeking a more profound knowledge of the biblical 
tongue. The works dealing with these subjects are re- 
cognized by all scholars as the purest sources and most 
reliable guides for the study of the sacred language. 
Gesenius says of them that they contain “die traditionelle 
Kenntniss der hebraischen Sprache, welche sich bei den 
Juden erhalten hat'.” Two works, moreover, although of 
a totally different nature, deserve brief mention. Through 
their instrumentality, as Benfey observes”, narratives, 
anecdotes, fables of the ancient Indians have been brought 
over to Europe. They are supposed to have furnished the 
materials for the “ Decamerone” of Boccaccio and the 
“Conde Lucanor” of Don Manuel. I refer to the Hebrew 
translations of the work “Kelila ve-Dimna” (the Arabic 
name of the Pantschatantra), and “ Mishle Sandabar,” both 
from the Arabic. The Hebrew rendering is the work of 
the otherwise unknown Joel ben Jehuda of the first half 
of the thirteenth century. A Latin translation ®, made 
from the Hebrew version by John of Capua, has introduced 
both works. to the western nations. Although the Pantscha- 
tantra has been rendered into several tongues, both Eastern 


1 Introd. to the Hebrew Lexicon. 
2 Pantschatantra, 1. Theil, Vorrede, S. xxiii, Leipzig, 1859. 
3 Between 1263 and 1278, 

E2 
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and Western, the Hebrew version is praised by Benfey as 
the more original and correct'. Of the works themselves 
Benfey says, “Beide Werke sind bekanntlich von der 
gréssten kultur-historischen Deutung und stehen an der 
Spitze eines iiberaus umfassenden und _ einflussreichen 
occidentalischen Literaturkreises ”.” 

The literature of later Hebrew, apart from the contents 
of its works, cannot fail to throw light upon many obscure 
questions from a philological point of view. For instance, 
the Mishna language explains to us why Esau used the 
word smtpd instead of the more common bon when 
asking his brother Jacob for a dish of pottage®. pyon 
qualifies the act of eating as a greedy devouring of food, 
and as such is better suited than 9287 in the mouth of 
a brave and daring huntsman, returning fatigued and 
hungry from the field of his labours. From the context 
of Gen, xxvi. 20 one would be inclined to conclude that 
the verb PYY, daaf Aeyduevoy, means to strive, to contend. 
The Mishna language, however, informs us that this is not 
the true signification of the word, but that Poy (D and & are 
often interchanged) means to be engaged, and hence in the 
Hithphaél to be engaged with one another, to dispute. In 
a similar manner the Mishna language tells us that the 
word 7D"y dough, which the lexicons cannot account for, 
has absolutely no connexion with the stem pry, but is the 
same as 7D°y, with inserted ", and founded on the stem py 
to press, to knead, which as verb occurs in Mal. iii. 2. How 
should we explain the phrase ov Sy wdin4, according to 
the meaning which wn has in the Bible, if in later Hebrew 
we did not find the word wn lot, with the result that we 
get the suitable rendering of this passage, “which didst 
cast lots upon the nations” ? 

In bringing forward my examples I have naturally 
selected but a few out of a great number which might 

? Ibid., p. 10. ? Ibid., p. 14. 
5 Gen. xxv. 30. This verb-stem nowhere else occurs in the Bible. 
* Isa. xiv. 12, 
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show how useful the knowledge of later Hebrew is for the 
study of the Bible. Similar examples may be quoted to 
prove the utility of later Hebrew also for those languages 
which have enriched it with their words and ideas. We 
shall restrict ourselves to those languages most studied in 
our countries, viz. Latin and Greek. Although the Latin c 
is always represented by ?, we find for the plur. of circus 
along with M)Xop1"P also PID, This difference is well worth 
noticing. It certainly is not accounted for by the pro- 
nunciation of c as a sibilant, which, if I am rightly informed, 
became customary in the sixth century. 

With words taken over from the Greek, as Graetz rightly 
observes, the idioms of the Aeolic and Dorie dialects should 
not be overlooked. These dialects were spread widely over 
Asia Minor, whence through the medium of Syria they 
supplied Hebrew with new words. The former shows its 
influence, e.g. with wb = awAnris, ODdB= mAaords ; the 
latter with 820% = yAwoodxouov. The omission or insertion 
of a liquid also is the result of dialect, e.g. INP=xpdyBn, 
N120118 = hopBeid. The manner in which the aspiration is 
observed in Hebrew is of no less importance. It is main- 
tained in the middle of compound words, for without 
exception the people pronounced MDB, NTWMB, 77720. 
It is sometimes omitted at the beginning of a word, e.g. 
Hispania is rendered 8'3BD'X, just as troOjxn is rendered 
‘pypips. Occasionally it is found even where it does not 
occur in Greek, e. g. D179 for iduérys. A vowel is now and 
then prefixed to words which begin with two mutae or 
a duplez, e. g. NSTODS, ‘DIDDN, *NIDI= févos. From the last- 
named word we even find a verb in the stem of which the 
sis retained. Instances are not wanting to show that the 
Greek pronunciation called itacism is not unknown in 
the Mishna language, e. g. ‘B2'3=vipdy (after changing p 
into 3), and 13, which Jehuda Hanasi, when in Asia 
Minor, heard people use in the meaning to acquire, and 
which probably is the same as the Ionic xupéo=rvyxdvo. 

It is not impossible that later Hebrew will provide us 
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with the solution of more than one difficult problem in the 
classical languages. Possinus, the same scholar who made 
a Latin translation of the afore-named Pantschatantra, but 
from a Greek version, remarks whilst explaining a passage ! 
in which dzédacis occurs, that that word cannot there 
have any other meaning than condemnation; and as he 
knows only one other instance of this in the classical 
writers, he comforts himself with the thought that with 
them it signifies at least a judicial decision. Yet Nathan 
ben Jechiel in his lexicon of Talmudic language is able to 
quote no less than eleven passages from the Midrash where 
D'DEAN (amdpacts) has that meaning. 

The phrase arido argento in Plautus’ “Rudens?” may 
certainly be counted amongst those passages which have 
caused great trouble to many scholars. It is commonly 
held to mean a clear, free property, i.e. a property clear of 
debt. From verse 23, however, one would feel inclined to 
understand it as bare silver, i.e. nothing but silver, silver 
alone*. Shall we then regard it as a mere coincidence when 
hundreds of times in the Talmud we come across the word 
xT: (lit. dry) in the meaning of alone, a word which 
probably by accident strongly resembles the Latin aridus? 

Although I have excluded the Talmud from amongst the 
works of later Hebrew, because their dominant language 
cannot be called Hebrew, they nevertheless constitute a 
considerable and important division of Jewish literature. 
The knowledge of later Hebrew cannot fail to lead to the 
study of the Talmuds; and the student to whom the 
language of these books is no longer an obstacle, is certain 
to find in them a large amount of valuable information in 
connexion with antiquities not only of the Jews but also 
of the other nations amongst whom they lived, in particular 
of the Persians from the year 226. The Talmuds contain, 
moreover, much that can enrich our knowledge in the 


1 Appendix ad observationes Pachymerianas, I, 546. 2 III, 4, a1. 
* Which seems corroborated by Asinaria I, 3, 3, aurum et argentum 
merum, 
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domain of jurisprudence. To the student of Roman law 
they will furnish a new and free-flowing fountain at which 
to quench his thirst for knowledge. If the materials which 
the Talmuds yield were compared with the Fandects or the 
Codex Justinianeus, in all probability very important 
results would be obtained. Indeed they have already 
more than once been made the subject of such a study. 
Finally, it should be borne in mind that the Talmuds, along 
with the other works of later Hebrew, have greatly con- 
tributed to our knowledge of Jewish histories. How could 
Dr. Graetz have filled nine portly volumes on the post- 
biblical history of Israel if he had drawn his information 
solely from the comparatively small number of non-Hebrew 
sources ? 

These few observations will, I think, suffice to give some 
idea of the far-reaching advantages which the cultivation 
of post-biblical literature affords, and to justify me in 
seeking an opportunity to spread, if possible, the know- 
ledge of its works into wider circles. My sincere thanks 
are due therefore in the first place to the magistrates of 
this town, who did not hesitate to favour me with this 
opportunity, to the curators and professors of this University 
who lent me their kind support, and finally to all who 
have honoured my discourse with their presence. 


J. D. WIJNKOOP. 


[Translated by C. vAN DEN BIEsEN. ] 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE HEBREW. 


I, 


By JEHUDAH HALEVI. 


My heart, be still; for who shall stand and view 
His secret—his, who weigheth hearts? Desire 

To see no hidden thing, and break not through 
To gaze, nor kindle thou a burning fire. 


From striving thither where his wonders be, 
Cease, for thou mayst not enter anywhere ; 

Nought of permission hath been granted thee 
To tread within the dark foundations there. 


Come down from counting thee his messenger, 
And where the great be, stand not thou, but go 

Cast on the Lord thy way—thou shalt not err— 
And trust at times of wandering to and fro. 


Let not glad seasons make thee confident, 

Nor times of mourning suffer thee to fear; 
Desire no ways of man; let thine intent 

Be Godward, that thy Rock may draw thee near. 


Though thou serve princes among men, no less 
Thou servest slaves of slaves, whose favour’s glow 
Is but a vanity and emptiness, 
Their days of wrath a wasteness and a woe. 


"Tis good to serve a King, in truth, whom power 
And honour well befit, and dignity ; 

Who on the bosom gave thee goodly dower, 
Nor evermore will cease to dower thee. 
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Wait for his counsel; yea, do thou refute 
The counsel friends may proffer of their store ; 
For his in thy beginning will bear fruit, 
And in thine end be fruitful more and more. 
An altar of repentance rise and build, 
And, bind thine inclination fast thereon ; 
For he is good, and those near him are filled 
Full of his goodness—yea, and those far-flown. 


But only seek not thou to follow through 
After his works, but watch thou at his door: 

The good thing in his own eyes he will do— 
To make alive, or slay for evermore. 


He said, “Let light be,’ and it was; he bade 
The structure stand aloft—and lo, it stood; 

And God saw everything that he had made, 
And lo, he saw that it was very good. 


I. 


From THE Kou NIDRE SERVICE. 


O LET our prayer ascend from eventime, 
And may our cry come in to thee from dawn, 
And let our song be clear till eventime. 


O let our voice ascend from eventime, 
And may our merit come to thee from dawn, 
And our redemption be at eventime. 


O let our woe ascend from eventime, 
And may our pardon issue from the dawn, 
And let our crying sound till eventime. 


O let our hope ascend from eventime, 
And may it come, for thy sake, from the dawn, 
And our atonement stand at eventime. 
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Let our salvation rise from eventime, 
And may our purity come in from dawn, 
And our entreaty sound till eventime. 


Let our remembrance rise from eventime, 
Let our assembly plead to thee from dawn 
In glory visible till eventime. 


Thus at thy door we knock from eventime ; 
O let our joy come forth for us from dawn, 
And may our quest appear till eventime. 


O let our call ascend from eventime, 
And may it come before thee from the dawn, 
And turn to us content at eventime. 


il. 


From THE Kou NIDRE SERVICE. 


ForaiveE, I beseech thee, 
The trespass thy people have wrought unto thee, 
And let not thine anger wax hot at thy children’s 
iniquity. 
Forgive, I beseech thee, 
Their pride; give them life from the fountain with thee, 
Repent of the doom, and lift from thine hosts their 
iniquity. 
Forgive, I beseech thee, 
All those confessing and turning to thee, 
And pardon, for thy name’s sake, the sin and 
iniquity. 
Forgive, I beseech thee, 
Those formed for thy name, which have sinned unto thee, 
And cleanse with thy free-given rain their error’s 
iniquity. 
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Forgive, I beseech thee, 
The foolishness wrought by the wicked to thee; 
And let it be sought and not found—thy loved ones’ 
iniquity. 
Forgive, I beseech thee, 
Their guile that kneel and fall prostrate to thee ; 
Atone in thy goodness of grace for thy children’s 
iniquity. 
Forgive, I beseech thee, 
Those calling thee One and waiting for thee, 
And build up thy porch, having cleansed thine outcasts’ 
iniquity. 
Forgive, I beseech thee, 
And shield in the tent of thy peace with thee; 
Hide deep in thy secret place thy servants’ 
iniquity. 


Forgive, I beseech thee, 
Lest chastisement fall from the heights of thee; 
For thy praise and thy glory’s sake forget their 


iniquity. 
Forgive, I beseech thee, 
Their shame; and be kind from the heavens of thee, 
That thy loved ones be never ensnared, that thou bear their 
iniquity. 
Forgive, I beseech thee, 
The shame of their stain, that give love unto thee; 
Yea, for those grown pure by thy pity, pass by their 
iniquity. 


Nina SALAMAN. 
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SUSSKIND OF TRIMBERG. 


THE Jews, as a race, have always been characterized by 
their adaptability, the facility with which they accept the 
conditions surrounding them. The Jew, whom no land can 
call exclusively its native, is no stranger in any of the civi- 
lized nations of the globe. Everywhere he takes an active 
part in the development of art, science and culture. The 
Jewish contributions to German literature are noteworthy 
and voluminous. Siisskind von Trimberg, the subject of 
the present paper, is the first Jew of whom mention is made 
in that literature, and whose reputation has continued 
unsullied, not even over-estimated, down to the present day. 

Of Siisskind’s works, some two hundred lines of poetry 
are all that is still extant. We do not know whether 
he ever wrote much more than what we have. His 
writings do not offer much in the way of mere textual 
criticism. 

First, as to the MSS. No MS. which we still possess 
can be referred back to Siisskind himself, and to none 
of his contemporaries does the idea seem to have occurred 
to edit and collect a series of Minnesongs in MS. form. 
The MSS. that we have post-date Siisskind’s time by one 
hundred .to one hundred and fifty years at least. The most 
famous MS. is the Riidiger von Manesse’s, This, the work 
of a patrician town-councillor of Ziirich in Switzerland, 
was made at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
It is merely an omniwm gatherum of every sort of 
Minnelied, in no regular order, the MS. being simply the 
dumping-ground for the poetry of the twelfth and thir- 
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teenth centuries’. Of course, such a MS. does not give 
us an idea of what Siisskind’s own language was. To how 
many critical emendations and infiltrations of foreign 
textual matters Siisskind’s lines may not have been sub- 
jected in the process of copying? But the illustrations 
with which the MS. is embellished are unique. The 
armorial bearings of the one hundred and forty poets, 
represented by their works, are drawn, and, in many cases, 
scenes from their lives are added. Siisskind, the Jew of 
Trimberg, is shown before the lord of the land, with a long 
beard and the odious Jew’s cap, shaped like a cone, as if 
he were telling his master of the power of thought or of 
the true nobility. 

But this is not our only Siisskind MS. The Riidiger 
von Manesse’s MS. reposes now in Heidelberg, where 
there is also another MS. of Minnelieder, known as the 
Heidelberger ‘C’ MS. This, too, is only a codex receptus, 
in which not so many poets’ writings are preserved. In 
addition to these, we have the Weingirtner, Jenaer and 
Wiener MSS. 

In Kohut’s Geschichte der deutschen Juden (at p. 100), 
a fine reproduction of the Riidiger MS. will be found ; here 
also excellent translations of the verses into N.H.G. are 
given. These are very valuable for the purposes of com- 
parison with the original M.H.G. Other N.H.G. versions 
of the poems are given in Goldbaum’s Entlegene Culturen 
and Livius Fiirst’s Siisskind von Trimberg, this last being 
the basis of the English translation made for Karpeles’ 
Jewish Literature. 

Franz Delitzsch’s article on Siisskind, which appeared in 
an early number of Der Orient, gives M.H.G. readings of 
the poems, based on the original MS. Of course, von der 
Hagen’s Minnesinger (Leipzig, 1838) was the first work 


' The language of the Riidiger von Manesse’s MS. is that of the classic 
period of the thirteenth century. This then, as will be shown later, 
accounts for the controversy over the poet’s dates, but the argument 
founded hereon is not very convincing. 
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on the subject, and the primary source for all subsequent 
investigations. But von der Hagen’s is a faulty edition of 
the poems, because the variations in the readings do not 
seem to be justified on a perusal of the MS. 

Siisskind composed his songs in the M.H.G. language, 
because Jewish culture in the Middle Ages was an integral 
part in the larger German life, and not distinct and 
differentiated. Then there were many wandering bards 
in Germany: the poetry of Provence was rivalled by the 
German in its exquisite depth and power. Siisskind must 
have been attracted by the Minnesingers, for these at first 
were tolerant and humane. Wolfram von Eschenbach 
based his Parzival on the brotherhood of man. Walther 
von der Vogelweide, the most famous of the Minnesingers, 
considered Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans children of 
the one God}. 

Then, too, the Jews from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries took an active interest in German poetry, espe- 
cially in the court-epics and folk-songs. Correspondingly 
the Makamat? poets in Spain were the first to recognize 
Dante’s genius. The Jewish interest in contemporary 
German culture was so deep that a common form of 
expression relating to the court of King Arthur was much 
in use among the Jews too. 


1 Livius Fiirst has :— 
‘¢Siisskind! Gott griiss dich!’ Walther spricht’s ; 
Und freundlich, milden Angesichts, 
Springt griissend er von seinem Ross 
Und winket der Gefihrten Tross ; 
‘He! Wolfram, Biterolf! Heran! 
Seht diesen braven Singer an. 
Ja, Siisskind ist es, der mir werth 
Vor allen, den ich singen lehrt: 
Er ist ein Jude! Mir ist’s gleich; 
Mich soll in meiner Kiinste Reich 
Kein Glaube scheren und kein Stand.’” 
Cf. Livius Fiirst, in IlWustrierte Monatshefte fiir die gesammten Interessen des 
Judenthums, vol, I, p. 14 ff. (1865). 
? The Makamat poetry is a form between the epic and the dramatic. 
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At this time the names of the German Jews were either 
Biblical or Greek in their origin. But newly-formed 
German variants from other sources are also to be noted’. 
Siisskind (which is the modern form) as a name? is derived 
from Provenge. 

Siisskind von Trimberg was born in Trimberg, or rather 
in the village nestling at the foot of the hill of that name. 
This is in Franconia (now Bavaria); Trimberg, where the 
lords of the land dwelt, being situated near Wiirzburg on 
the Saale. 

Coming now to Siisskind’s dates we find that on this 
subject there is much confusion. A Jewish physician in 
the Lepers’ Hospital in Wiirzburg, indeed in the deed® he 
is referred to as judaeo Suzkint, contracted in 1218 with 
the charitable foundation of Saint Theodoric for a site for 
this hospital. For this plot of ground he agreed to build 
a canal for the Saint Theodoric monastery. The Jewish 
witnesses to this early deed of sale (in addition to the 
Caleman and Liberman mentioned above) were Boniface, 


i.e. Siisskind, Sconeman, and Abraham. This Siisskind 
(our poet himself, or his ancestor in all probability) must 
have been wealthy, while the poet as such is generally 
represented as a poor man. Meyer, in his fanciful account 
of Siisskind, makes him rather the major-domo of the lords 
of Trimberg*. The accuracy of this account is much to be 


1 In the deed (cf. infra), Caleman from Kalman (Kleonymos) is an 
example of the Greek, Liberman de Grunsvelt (Liebermann), like 
Siisskind, of the German. 

2 Bonfils, Bonifan, Bonenfant, Gutkind, Stisskind. Another form of 
the last is Suzkint. Cf., on the whole subject, Zunz’s Namen der 
Juden. 

3 This deed will be found in Lang’s Bayrischen Regesten, Cf. also von der 
Hagen, s. v. ‘‘Siisskind, der Jude von Trimberg,” where much that is of 
interest is given. 

* Cf. Zeitsch. f. deutsches Altertum, v. 38, pp. 201 ff., John Meier in Paul- 
Braune’s Beitrdge, v. 20, pp. 340 ff., 576. The writer of the present paper 
has a complete bibliographical note on Siisskind, which as yet remains 


unpublished. 
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doubted. In the “Speyrer ahtbuch” of 1341 we find 
a reference to one Siisskind, a Jew!. 

Now it is certain that Siisskind von Trimberg, the only 
Jewish Minnesinger, flourished at some time between 1218 
and 1341. No one has given us (even approximately) the 
dates of his birth and death: the entire question has 
engendered much controversy, but two theories have in 
the main been evolved. The Jewish writers (following 
von der Hagen) place Siisskind at circa 1220. They point 
to the reactionary anti-Jewish laws of 1221, and maintain 
that most of Siisskind’s poems must have been written 
before this period. They declare emphatically that Siisskind 
was always a Jew, and that with these laws in force, he 
determined to live as a Jew. We have his own words :— 


“Why should I wander sadly, 
My harp within my hand, 
O’er mountain, hill, and valley? 

What praise do I command? 


“Full well they know the singer 


Belongs to race accursed ; 
Sweet Minne doth no longer 
Reward me as at first. 


“ Be silent, then, my lyre, 
We sing ‘fore lords in vain. 
Ill leave the minstrel’s choir, 
And roam a Jew again. 


“My staff and hat Ill grasp, then, 
And on my breast full low, 
By Jewish custom olden? 
My grizzled beard shall grow. 
“My days I'll pass in quiet,— 
Those left to me on earth— 
Nor sing for those who not yet 
Have learned a poet's worth*.” 


1 “ Ttem der rat hat iiberkomen, das man Sazkint den iuden vahen sol,” 
&c. Cf. Meier, loc. cit., where this is quoted in extenso. 

2 This, it is claimed, proves that Siisskind had once abjured Judaism for 
Christianity, but had returned to the old faith in the day of adversity. 

* The English versions (here given) are from Karpeles’ Jewish Literature, 
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These laws were enacted so that the Jews might be 
distinguished and set off from the Christians. The Jew’s 
hat, conical in shape with the yellow tip, was the badge 
of identification. Innocent III demanded that these laws 
be strictly enforced against the German Jews, and Fried- 
rich II, Hohenstaufen, the Emperor, was but too ready 
to execute the Sovereign Pontiff’s behests. The Jews had 
been like the Christians in all respects. In speech, in dress, 
and in thought, the differences hitherto had been slight '. 

Some say that in reality Siisskind was no Jew, or at 
least did not profess Judaism until after the promulgation 
of the laws of 1221. Parallels between his religious 
attitude and Heine’s are drawn: he inclined to the 
atheistic, and returned only to Judaism as an old and 
disappointed man. It is argued that Siisskind was seem- 
ingly a Christian, so that he could come to the courts 
and take part in the lyric contests of the Minnesingers. 
But this theory does not accord with the poems of his 
that have come down to us. The Minnesinger (in this 


case, the baptized Jew would have been a zealous Christian) 
sang of the Virgin Mary. But this is not the burden of 
Siisskind’s song. In the first place, late in life he saw that 
“he was on the fool’s path with his art” and could not 
hope to win the favour of princes. Should we have had 


Philadelphia, 1895, pp. 182 ff. The original, in part, is (following Delitzsch’s 
reading) :— 
“Teh vvar uf der toren vart 

Mit miner kunste zvvare 

Das mir die herren nicht vvént geben 

Das ich ir hof vvil vlichen 

Und vvil mir einen langen bart lan vvachsen griser haren 

Ich vvil in alter iuden leben,” &. 

1 The Jews’ position in the first part of the Middle Ages was better than 
that which they occupied in the second part. Of course, economic and 
social causes effected this change in Jewish conditions. The laws against 
the Jews were codified by the fourth Lateran Council of 1215 (s. v. 68th 
Canon). The whole question cannot be considered here. Cf., however, 
Roscher in Zeitsch. fiir die ges. Staatswissenschaft, Tiibingen, 1875, XXXI, 
pp. 503 ff.; Scherer, Die Rechtsverhdltnisse der Juden in den deutsch-dsterr. 
Léndern, Leipzig, 1901. 

VOL. XV. F 
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this note of despair, distinctly Jewish in tendency, from 
a Christian? The idea that Siisskind was a proselyte to 
Judaism rests on no authority. Not only were stringent 
and repressive measures against such practices passed, but 
it is more probable that the Jew would seek fame among 
his Christian fellow singers than that a Christian would 
ally himself with the “despised nation of Jews.” Secondly, 
his poems are filled with Jewish thoughts. Then, too, all 
the facts that we have prove him to have been a poor Jew, 
surrounded by a wife and a numerous offspring, for whom 
there was no opportunity as a royal treasurer (the office 
usually filled by rich Jews then), and to whom Christianity 
surely could hold out no prospects of ultimate success. 

The Christian writers, who have treated the subject, 
place Siisskind among the classical poets of the second half 
of the thirteenth century. His language contains the 
usual M.H.G. peculiarities. He is not differentiated from 
other Minnesingers by linguistic individuality, and he 
handles his own Middle German dialect of the M.H.G. 
language with rare grace and charm}. 

What date, then, is to be assumed as giving the exact 
period of Siisskind’s life? It is certain that he did not 
flourish before 1200; it is equally an assured fact that, in 
his poetic development, he is to be connected with the laws 
of 1221. The other Siisskinds, mentioned in contempora- 
neous MSS., may or (as is most probably the case) may 
not have been identical with the poet of Trimberg. The 
linguistic evidences are not at all conclusive. We have 
stated before that the MSS. cannot be referred back to 
Siisskind himself, hence the claim cannot be made incon- 
trovertibly that their language is Siisskind’s own. On the 
other hand, the laws of 1221 found him, we are credibly 
informed, an aged man. 

The Minnesingers preserved their early poems by oral 
tradition. Perhaps, Siisskind composed many verses, 


1 We find 6, ae, and friinde, but only here and there, for the earlier 
form friunde. These are distinct philological advances. 
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voluminous songs of love and romances. Perhaps, with 
the laws of 1221 in force, he set to work to obliterate 
all traces of these earlier writings of his, and transmitted 
to posterity only the few poems that we now have. The 
poem on the equality of rich and poor, the farewell to the 
lyric art, must have been inspired by adversity. A later 
editor would-readily have made these poems conform to 
the linguistic peculiarities of his own times. Moreover, 
the changes in the history of the German language have 
been slow and gradual, so that the language-theory advanced 
rests on utterly false premises. As regards Siisskind’s 
Christianity, nothing more than that all the known facts 
point to his having been a pious and steadfast Jew, can 
be said. 

Six poems, out of a much greater number, perhaps, are 
all of Siisskind’s work that is now extant. We take up 
the consideration of these few lines. 

The first is a poem of three strophes, wherein virtue is 
proclaimed to be the only true nobility’. Vice ever under- 
mines the purest virtue. As the roses are to be sought 
among the thorns, so man finds true nobility where he 
least expects to meet with it. 

The Arabic-Jewish philosophers of Spain, especially the 
ethical writers like Solomon Ibn Gabirol, taught that 
the qualities of the soul are made manifest through the 
five senses, each of which is in turn composed of four 
humours. These may be controlled by the will, and thus 
brought to work for good or evil. If Siisskind knew 
nothing of Solomon Ibn Gabirol, he nevertheless tells us in 


1 For convenient reference the first lines of the poems are given. The 
numbers show the order of treatment in the present paper, following 
von der Hagen. and Delitzsch :— 

1. ‘‘Wer adellichen tuot den vvil ich han fiir edel.” 
‘¢Gedenke nieman kan ervvern den toren noch den wise.” 
. ¢Kiung herre hochgelopter Got vvas du vermacht.” 
. “Svvie vil das mensche zuo der vvelte guotes habe.” 
‘¢Wa héb’ uf unt niht envint.” 
‘¢Ein vvolf vil iemerlichen sprach.” 
F2 
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this first poem that there are five pigments in the best 
“virtue”-electuary, viz. fidelity, generosity, strength, and 
discipline, tempered with the saving grace of moderation’. 
These constituents, when mixed together and administered 
as a medicine, are efficacious against spiritual ills. This 
strophe is not a medical receipt in doggerel, an amulet for 
all dangers. The electuary indeed was an_ allegorical 
picture of the distinctively Jewish wisdom of the Middle 
Ages*. This part of Siisskind’s poems does not necessarily 
make him the physician of Wiirzburg mentioned in the 
deed of 1218. 

Following this strophe, Siisskind speaks of death and 
the vanity of human wishes in general. He expresses his 
firm belief in a future immortal state. These lines are to 
be noted as proof of the fact that Siisskind was a Jew. 
An anti-Semitic biographer*® says that here Siisskind dis- 
closes his Judaism. The poet does not feel, with the 
Christian, the joy of the life everlasting ; he is the poor Jew 
of socialistic tendencies. And yet the same writer declares 
that in his poems Siisskind does not appear as a Jew! 

But what have we, besides the poems and the Riidiger 
von Manesse’s MS., to prove that he was a Jew? The 


1 The word corresponding to the fifth virtue is very obscure in the MS. 
Both von der Hagen and Delitzsch give variant readings, neither of which 
seems to us to accord with the MS. itself. 

2 In the original the strophe itself reads :— 

‘‘Kein besser latvverie nie gemachet vvart 

Als ich ler und kinnde von sinneklicher art 
Gesund ze laster vvunden und ze schanden siuchten 
Mit fiunf bimenten rein sol si gemenget sin 
Triuvve und zuht milti und manheit hoert darin 
Dabi sol maset bulveru smeken und truchten 
Dise latvverie ist er genant ein bals ob allen spisen 
Mit ir vvirt schanden not entrant 
Si zimt nicht dem unvvisen Wem si vvont stete bi 
Der ist vor houbt schanden vri 
Wol im des lib der latvverie buchse si 
Sin reines lop sin hoher nam 
Wirt blaeten und frihten.” 

3 Roethe, Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, XXXVII, pp. 334 ff. 
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poems, despite the contradictory statement mentioned 
above, are of a distinctive Jewish character. The strophe 
that we are now considering teaches us the Judaism of the 
men of religion and wisdom of the time, whose influence, 
not that of soothsayers and necromancers, Siisskind surely 
felt}. 

The second poem, consisting of but one strophe, depicts 
the freedom, rapidity, and buoyancy of a poet’s thoughts, 
which penetrate stone, steel, and iron, quicker than flashes 
of lightning. 

In his third poem (two strophes), Siisskind sings of the 
glory of God in the manner of the Psalmist’s “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his 
handywork’.” But Siisskind’s are characteristic verses, 
too, and those in praise of good women are filled with 
singular charm and individuality :— 

“Almighty God! That shinest with the sun, 


That slumb’rest not when day grows into night!° 
Thou Source of all, of tranquil peace and joy! 


Thou king of glory and majestic light! 

Thou allgood Father! Golden rays of day 
And starry hosts thy praise to sing unite, 
Creator of heav’n and earth, Eternal One, 
That watchest ev’ry creature from thy height! 


“Pure woman is to man a crown, 
For her he strives to win renown. 
Did she not grace and animate, 
How mean and low the castle great! 
By true companionship, the wife 
Makes blithe and free a man’s whole life; 


1 Roethe, loc. cit. These verses, too, influenced later German poets of 


Jewish extraction. Cf, S. Gelbhaus, Freidank’s Bescheidenheit, Frankfurt 


a. M., 1889, p. 37. 
2 Ps, xix. 1, &e. 
3 6‘ Du liutest mit dem tage und vinsterst mit der nacht.” This further 


evidence in favour of the belief in Siisskind as a Jew is the Ma’rib ‘arabim of 
the Jewish Evening Prayers, 
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Her light turns bright the darkest day. 
Her praise and worth I'll sing alway'.” 

In his poem, Siisskind describes death, want and priva- 
tion. Death levels all—rich and poor alike; against his 
sickle no magic arts (nigromantie) avail. Even the pro- 
phets of the Bible died. He tells us of the knights, Herr 
Hebauf, Herr Findenichts, Herr Noth von Darbian and 
Herr Diinnehabe, who are certain to bring want and woe 
with them. Then follows the exhortation to rich and 
poor; they should aid each other as best they can, for the 
needs of both are great. This is the least original part 
of Siisskind’s poetry: he follows slavishly the traditions 
of the M.H.G. aphoristic lyrics, and the Jewish social 
theories, 

In the fifth poem, Siisskind tells us that he is now fallen 
on evil days, and must needs bid farewell to poetry *. 
He is now poverty-stricken; and in the evening of his 
life he acknowledges his failure, and decides to practise 
the lyric art no more. 

In his sixth and last poem, Siisskind speaks of that 
despised thief, the wolf, who was provoked to commit 
these excesses by Nature. In reality, he is innocent: the 
real culprits disseminate lies about him so as to fasten 
on him their own guilt. This wolf represents the Jew, 
who became a usurer in the last resort, and for whom his 
own co-religionist Siisskind pleads *. 

Thus, Siisskind is prominent as the sole representative 
of the Jews among the Minnesingers of the Middle Ages. 
He is the only Jew who practised the art which gave 
to the world the exquisite, often inimitable, and at all 
times, voluminous series of romances of the Minne. These 
mediaeval lyric forms cannot be characterized easily. 


1 Cf, Karpeles, loc. cit.; Prov. xxxi. 10, &c. 

2 Cf. supra. 

3 Cf. Giidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Oultur der Juden in 
Frankreich und Deutschland, Wien, 1880, p. 134. Chapter V of this work 
gives a complete picture of Jewish conditions in Europe at this time. 
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Each poet was said to have invented his own measure, 
the use of which he jealously guarded. As there were 
a large number of Minnesingers, an infinite variety of 
metres was developed. In the decline of the art, the 
measures often were extravagant fancies; but Siisskind |, 
who belonged to the classical period, shows spirit and 
talent in his poems. The five iambics are correctly and 
artistically constructed*, Form and purity of rhyme 
and metre he maintained. The strophes, divided generally 
into three parts, can be recognized easily, which is not 
the case, however, with the numbers and the length of 
the verses. 

Siisskind, who seems to have been the disciple of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, was no real Minnesinger. 
The latter’s poems always had love for their theme. For 
his lady-love, whose colours he wore, he bore innumerable 
hardships. But of whom could the Jew Siisskind sing? 
His “ poems are not at all like the joyous, rollicking songs 
his mates carolled forth; they are sad and serious, tender 
and chaste. Of love there is not a word*.” He is not 
like that Minnesinger who made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land for his lady-love. Siisskind, the Jew of Trimberg, 
is like the Jew Jehuda ben Halevy, of whom the Jew 
Heine sings :— 

“Ohne Dame keine Minne, 
Und es war dem Minnesinger 


Unentbehrlich eine Dame, 
Wie dem Butterbrot die Butter. 


“ Auch der Held, den wir besingen, 
Auch Jehuda ben Halevy 
Hatte seine Herzensdame ; 
Doch sie war besondrer Art.” 


1 Roethe, loc. cit., claims that his being a Jew is the sole explanation of 
Siisskind’s prominence in the literary history of the Middle Ages, 

2 Richard M. Meyer (Alg. Ztg. d. Judentums, Jahrg. 60, p. 355 ff.) says 
that his hymns are spurious. Meyer claims that ‘“‘ somewhere” Siisskind 
speaks of assumed virtue. 

> Karpeles, loc. cit., p. 185. 
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The Jews have an idyll of love in the Song of Songs: 
“Lo, thou art beautiful, my beloved!” Here, “ Princess 
Sabbath” is the ideal: here we note the differences between 
the soul-life of the Jew and that of the German Christian. 
“Unbridled sensuousness surges through the songs rising 
to the chambers of noble ladies. Kabbalistic passion grows 
in the mysterious love of the Jew. The German minstrel 
sings of love’s sweetness and pain, of summer and its 
delights, of winter and its woes ; now of joy and happiness, 
again of ill-starred fortunes .... Mysterious allusions, 
hidden in a tangle of highly polished, artificial, slow- 
moving rhymes, glorify, not a sweet womanly presence, 
but a fleeting vision, a shadow, whose elusive charms 
infatuate the poet in his dream '.” 

This is the burden of the exiled Hebrew’s song. The 
German Christian’s melodies are bright, blithe, and joyous, 
the former’s are serious and gloomy. The Minnesinger 
mingles light sentimentality with the continuous change 
from grave to gay; Siisskind’s didactic poetry enthralls 
the mind, not by enrapturing the heart, but by the dark 
fascination and gloomy moodiness of the Semitic tempera- 
ment, as expressed in these lyric outbursts. 

Siisskind of Trimberg’s poems are as much a part of 
Judaism as the works of the most pious Biblical com- 
mentator, or of the learned historian of Jewish culture. 
He shows us the Jew from a novel standpoint. We value 
him for his work in what remains, for Jews, an untrodden 
field of endeavour, and for this reason we make him the 
subject of our research and literary presentation ?. 


ALBERT M. FRIEDENBERG. 


1 Karpeles, loc. cit., p. 186. Goldbaum’s Entlegene Culturen, Berlin, 1877. 

? In this connexion I desire to express my thanks to my cousin, Herr 
Ferdinand Heinemann, of Frankfurt a. M., for his kindness in assisting 
me with my investigations for the present paper. 
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ZU SAADYANA XLI. 


Es ist zu beachten, dass hier ein jiidisch-religisser Wiirdentriger 
in der Titulatur des Chalifen die formelhaften Attribute anwendet, 
die dem Herrscher im Sinne der specifisch islamischen, hier noch 
besonders der schi‘itischen, Religionsanschauung zukommen. Wir 
stehen mit dem durch Schechter publicirten Document gegen Ende 
der langen Regierungszeit des Chalifen al-Mustansir billah (1036- 
1094) aus der Dynastie der Fatimiden, deren Rechtsanspriiche auf 
ihre directe legitime Abstammung von dem Propheten (daher Ahasbe) 
und von “Ali gegriindet sind. Darum wird ihr Reich mit Vorliebe 
besonders das ‘alfdische genannt aylé Igo, z. B. in den Rubmgedichten 
des ‘Omara al-Jemeni auf Chalifen aus dieser Dynastie’. Demgemiiss 
wird wohl auch n*>ybx (1° Zeile 12) in dyer zu verdandern sein. 


Das vorhergehende Wort AbdIMDdN muss ADIPNoN (die geheiligte) 
gelesen werden, ein Epitheton, das mit den Attributen, die sich die 
fatimidischen Imdme (als solche gelten ja vorzugsweise die Chalifen 
dieser Dynastie im Sinne ihres theokratischen Charakters) mit Vor- 
liebe beilegen, im Einklang steht. Dazu stimmt auch das Attribut 
MaroN, die reine, ein Synonym von al-mufahhara®, das zu dem 
eisernen Bestand der officiellen Titulatur der Fitimiden gehort. 
Wenn wir die bereits oben angegebene Entstehungszeit des Documen- 
tes in Betracht ziehen, mtissen wir uns auch entschliessen, Zeile 13 
abba mnnpn dx in ‘2 AnyonoDds zu emendiren. 

Der ganze Passus wiirde demnach lauten: Mpls! iviall rislyll 
ah ipatcadl .. . 2G) yall LM. 

Interessant sind die riihmenden Worte, in denen der Verf. der 
giinstigen Stellung gedenkt, deren sich die Juden unter den Fatimiden 
erfreuen durften. Dies stimmt ja auch, wenn wir von den fanatischen 
Massregeln des Hakim in der zweiten Periode seiner Herrschaft 


1 ‘Oumdra du Yemen, sa vie et son euvre, 6d. H. Derenbourg, I (Paris, 1897), 


p. 168, 8; 306, 3 v. u. 
2 Vgl. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’archéologie orientale, II, p. 302 ff. 
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absehen?, zu den Thatsachen der Geschichte. Bereits beim fatimi- 
dischen Eroberer Aegyptens? finden wir Juden in einflussreicher 
Stellung am Hofe und sie blieben es auch unter den Nachfolgern *. 

Unter dem Chalifen “Aziz (975-996) hatte in Syrien einige Zeit der 
Jude Manasse b. Ibrahim den grissten Einfluss auf die Verwaltungs- 
geschifte*. Bereits am Anfang der Regierung des Mustansir gewann 
derJude Abi Sa'‘d eine hervorragende Bedeutung in der Staatsregierung. 
Und bald nach der Regierungszeit dieses Chalifen, noch unter dem 
von ihm in der letzten Periode seiner Herrschaft eingesetzten 
.allmichtigen Minister al-Afdal Schdhinschéh (bekannt als Emir al- 
Gujisch), finden wir den Juden Abu-l-Munagga b. Scha‘ja an der Spitze 
des Regierungsdepartements fiir Ackerbau. Dieser jiidische Stamm- 
vater einer sehr angesehenen muhammedanischen Arztefamilie (52 
pie) wurde beriihmt durch die Herstellung eines nach ihm benann- 
ten Nilkanales, der nach mehrjihriger Arbeit im Jahre 1112 eréffnet 
wurde, und er hat nach dem Eingestindniss der Historiker mit diesem 
Werke der Landwirthschaft des Deltalandes durch die Ausdehnung 
der Berieselung einen grossen Dienst geleistet. Das Volk liess es sich 
nicht nehmen, trotz der officiellen Benennung nach al-Afdal, den Kanal 
Bahr Abi-l-Munagga zu nennen. Dies Werk sollte aber auch seine 
letzte Regierungsthat sein. Wegen der auf dasselbe verwandten 
hohen Kosten wurde er durch seinen friiheren Génner nach Alexandria 
gebracht und in den Kerker geworfen. Nach manchem leidvollen 
Jahr verdankte er seine Befreiung einer kiihnen That. Es gelang 
ihm, im Kerker einen Koran zu schreiben und mit dem Kolophon: 
“Geschrieben vom Juden Abu-l-Munaggi” auf den Markt von Alex- 
andrien zu bringen. Dies gab einen miichtigen Skandal]. A.M. wurde 
zum Verhor vor den Chalifen selbst gefiihrt, der ihn jedoch frei liess, 
als er als Beweggrund seines Unterfangens die Absickt angab, durch 
den sicheren Tod vom Kerker loszukommen®. 

Gelegentlich méchte ich auch die Vermuthung aussprechen, dass 
unter 7° (p. 451, Anm. 8) vielleicht Damwah, M125 zu verstehen ist, 
ein in jiidischer Beziehung beriihmter Ort bei Gizeh, wo zu jener Zeit 
die Moses-Synagoge stand, zu welcher die aegyptischen Juden am 
7.-8. Adar zu wallfahren pflegten. Das Formular des Aufrufes zu 


1 Vgl. Graetz, V!, p. 411. 

2 Darauf wird wohl die Persénlichkeit des Generals Gauhar von Einfluss 
gewesen sein. 

5 Vgl. de Goeje, in ZDMG., LII, pp. 77-80. 

* Ibn al-Athir ad ann. 380, 386. 

5 Ibn Doukmak, Description de U Egypte (Kairo, 1893), II, p. 46; Makrizi, 
Chitat, I, p. 72 oben, 477 unten. 
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dieser Wallfahrt ist aus der Chronik des Sambari bekannt*. Die 
Schreibung 13°"t setzt etwa die Orthographie 7110" voraus?, Derselbe 
Ortsname steckt auch in 195% in Meschullam Volterra’s Reisebericht 
(Luncz’ Jahrbuch, I, p. 182); nicht domo wie N. Brill (Jahrb., VII, 
p. 122 ult.) vermuthet hat. 

I, GOLDZIHER. 


* BUDAPEST, Juni 19C2. 


1 Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ed. Neubauer, I, p. 120, 4 ff. = Berliner, 
Quellenschriften zur jiidischen Geschichte und Literatur (Frankf. a. M., 1896), 
I, p.9, 11 ff. Obadjah, Enkel Maimunis, starb in der Synagoge von Damwah 
(Sambari, ibid., p. 135, 8). Die arabischen Quellen des Berichtes Sambaris 
iiber Damwah und die Moses-Synagoge daselbst sind prea sities von 
M. Schreiner, ZDMG., XLV, p. 296. 

* Ich beniitze diese Gelegenheit zu einer niheren Erklirung des sa- 
maritanischen Textes, J.Q.R., XIV, p. 28, Z.17. e002 kann dort nicht 
‘““who recorded” bedeuten und als Attribut des Moses erklirt werden. 
Der Zusammenhang ist: OD. . . 12) 5y ‘nm Dw) “Gottes Heil sei auf 
unserem Herrn Moses, soviel wie (wiértlich ‘die Zahl dessen was’) Gott 
erschaffen hat u.s.w.” [Wie ich sehe, seither auch von Cowley, J.Q. R., 
XIV, p. 352 bemerkt.] Es liegt hier, wie in samaritanischen Formeln 
ungemein hiufig, wértliche Nachahmung einer arabischen Salim- rFormel 
vor, z. B, Agani, VI, p. 222, 7 v. u. oe sic poet dd, ce ue pls 
Salim-Gruss in Anzahl der Sterne; ‘Omar “on abi Rabf'a (ed. Kairo, 
1311), Pp. 53, 15 =) oss etl @iss.—Auch ibid., 8 enpr anzen wow = 
wir tl ELK eo. Das Mass der Anpassung der Samaritaner an 
muhammedanische Formeln veranschaulicht ja eben auch hier am 
augenfalligsten der Koranspruch p. 27, Z. 7.— Vgl. auch R. B.J., XLIV, 
p. 70, Anm. 5; ZDMG., LVI, p. 412. 
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EIN ALTES JUDISCH-ARABISCHES BUCHER- 
VERZEICHNIS. 


UEBER den litterar- und culturhistorischen Wert derartiger Ver- 
zeichnisse, die immer hiiufiger zu Tage treten und die simmtlich aus 
den Schitzen der Geniza stammen, habe ich mich bereits in dieser 
Zeitschrift (Bd. XIII, p. 324) geiiussert. Seitdem hat Schechter (ibid., 
XIV, 247) neue Proben veréffentlicht und dabei eine vollstindige 
Edition der in Cambridge vorhandenen diesbeziiglichen Fragmente 
in Aussicht gestellt. Hiermit soll nun ebenfalls ein neues Specimen 
edirt werden, das unter den Geniza-Fragmenten der Stadtbibliothek 
in Frankfurt a. M. sich findet und die Nummer I, 34 trigt. Es 
besteht aus einem kleinen, schlecht erhaltenen Quartblatt und ent- 
hilt auf der einen Seite das hier folgende Verzeichnis, auf der 
anderen dagegen einige Zeilen in arabischer Sprache und Schrift, 
die iiber Sokrates handeln. Der Ductus ist ziemlich alt und diirfte 
etwa dem XI., spitestens dem XII. Jahrhundert angehéren. Da sowohl 
eine Auf- als eine Nachschrift nicht vorhanden ist, so ist zu schliessen, 
dass wir vor uns nur ein Fragment haben. Eine Copie des Verzeich- 
nisses verdanke ich der Giite des Herrn Dr. I. Friedlinder in 
Strassburg, dann hat Herr Dr. A. Freimann in Frankfurt a. M. mir 
in recht dankenswerter Weise das Original selbst geschickt, das ich 
mit der Copie collationirt habe; trotzdem ist aber Manches unleser- 
lich geblieben. Ich lasse nun das Verzeichnis, ganz wie es im 
Original lautet (also auch die durchstrichenen Worte), folgen und 
versehe, zur leichteren Orientirung, die einzelnen Positionen mit 
einer fortlaufenden Nummer. Ueber den zweifelhaften Worten steht 
ein Fragezeichen. 

mow dy aninds Mnswenp pan 1 O5 (1) 


*ayn2>N) VAIN DEN mB (2) 


1 Die Form meow ist Mehrzahl von fone, d. h. smb, nach Analogie 
der Formen nxwoX Von 7738, NINY VON IW, ONONN Von Ww, und NNowId 
von Abx20, d. h. xny20 (8. Revue, XL, 90). Es kommt aber auch als Mehrzahl 
von mab die Form wp vor, 8. ibid., p. 55, n. 2. 

7D. b. canoe) onde. 
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2? “ i 
mayspuebie—saae Oxeds wopn A (3) 


AIDND 

Meapp Ad (4) 

mNIqy INIDN) 3D BF (5) 

Mw) NaN 13 FF (6) 

mbya mada ambn 4 (7) 

xm ‘bere sinbn A daa tbn wa 8 (8) 

ambos 4 

mambo * * * NAD Mina Nw NN Re (9) 

asda mmbao wi iy aban ah 
eee 

mbxer ee amdp fi (10) 

mbxw mba wi 8? ambi +++ (rr) 

mein vo 4 oxy mn mo (12) 

“YAID jO AyD Nw F (13) 

PAP) DWAIN ANN Ww 1 (14) 


(1) 29 Teile (d. h. Bande) Uebersetzungen von Pericopen des 


Pentateuchs und 3 — Commentare. 

(2) 40 Teile Uebersetzungen von Propheten und Hagiographen. 

(3) 8 — Worterklirungen und Massora. 

(4) 45 — Halachisches. 

(5) 19 — Medicinisches und arabische Erzihlungen. 

(6) 18 Teile Agada und Midrasch. 

(7) 4 — mit Glossen versehene! Halachoth Gedoloth. 

(8) 31 Teile vom babylonischen Talmud und 8 vom jerusalemischen, 
darunter 4 mit Glossen. 

(9) 11 Teile Mischnajoth und Borajtoth, davon ... mit Glossen, 
2 gebundene und 3 ungebundene. 

(10) 8 — Commentare und Anfragen mit Glossen. 

(11) ... gebundene und 11 ungebundene [Teile] Anfragen. 

(12) 1 [Band ?] liturgischer Gedichte Jannai's mit Glossen ; 4 Gebet- 
biicher und liturgische Gedichte. 


1 So ist, nach einer brieflichen Mitteilung des Herrn Prof. Goldziher, 
mn resp. Amo zu erkliren, also eine Schrift, die mit nermn, d. h. mit 
kurzen Randglossen versehen ist. nsxmmn als Biichertitel sind hiufig im 
Arabischen, so z. B. das bekannte Werk des neuplatonischen Philosophen 
Schihab ad-Din Suhrawerdi. 
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(13) 4 Convolute, zusammengesetzt aus losen Blittern’. 

(14) 15 Teile Tora, Targum und Koran. 

Wie man sieht, sind die Angaben ganz allgemein gehalten, doch 
beanspruchen sie ein gewisses Interesse. So enthielten nr.1 und 2 
vielleicht Werke Saadja’s. — Nr. 3 enthielt wahrscheinlich eine Art 
Glossar zur Bibel, wie es auch in einem dhnlichen Biicher-Ver- 
zeichnis, das Bacher edirt hat (nr. 25), vorkommt, s. Revue, XL, 59, 
n. 1%, Die Form A°DN% fiir Massora kommt auch sonst vor, s. J.Q.R., 
XIII, 325, nr. 7. Auf die Massora miissen sich auch die durch- 
- strichenen Worte A Y3 ANDdyy "N33 beziehen, also Massora magna 
und parva. Unerklarlich ist nur die hier gebrauchte Mehrzahl. — 
Aus nr. 5 ist wohl mit Sicherheit zu entnehmen, dass der Besitzer ein 
Arzt gewesen ist. .Aehnlich war auch das soeben erwihnte, von 
Bacher edirte Verzeichnis das eines jiidischen Arztes. — Was fiir Com- 
mentar in nr. 10 gemeint ist, ist selbstverstindlich unméglich zu 
ermitteln. Dagegen waren die Anfragen ohne Zweifel halachischen 
Inhalts, iihnlich wie die mdxw in dem Verzeichnis ed. Bacher, nr. 15, 
s. Revue, 1.c.—Nr. 12 ist besonders interessant, denn daraus lernen 
wir, dass die liturgischen Poesien Jannai’s, der ein Lehrer des Elazar 
Kalir gewesen und wahrscheinlich dem VII. Jahrhundert angehért, 
in ziemlich alter Zeit schon in einem Band gesammelt waren. 


Modglicherweise lag diese Sammlung auch dem Karier al-Qirqisani 
(bliihte 937) vor, der die °N)’ AININ einige Mal citirt, s. Harkavy, 
Studien u. Mittheilungen, V,108. Ueber den Ausdruck #3N!N s. Bacher, 
Revue, XL, 55, n. 2. — Beachtenswert ist noch, dass in nr. 14 Tora und 
Targum und Koran so friedlich nebeneinander lagern. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


WARSCHAU, d. 9. Marz 1902. 


1 Diese Bedeutung diirfte hier yh haben. 

2 Zwar kommt in einem Verzeichnis auch ein 105ndx DNDN VoRN, d. h. 
Worterklirungen zum Talmud, vor (J.Q.R., XIII, p. 54, nr. 67; s. ibid., 
Pp. 327 ob.), und in einem anderen ein trax wre, das wahrscheinlich 
Worterklirungen zu den Halachoth Gedoloth enthielt (s. Revue, XX XIX, 
203), doch diirfte hier das Vorhandensein der Massora in demselben Band 
darauf hinweisen, dass es biblische Worterklirungen waren. 
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EIN NEUERSCHLOSSENES CAPITEL DER JUDISCHEN 
GESCHICHTE. 


Das GaonaTt 1n PALASTINA UND DAS EXILARCHAT IN AEGYPTEN. 


Von den Geniza-Fragmenten, welche Prof. Schechter in den letzten 
drei Heften der Jewish Quarterly Review unter der Gesammt-Uber- 
schrift “Saadyana” herausgegeben hat, ist wohl keines von so grosser 
Bedeutung fiir die Geschichtsforschung, wie das Megilla Ebjathars 
(No. XL). Der gelehrte Herausgeber selbst ist dieser Bedeutung in 
seinen einleitenden Bemerkungen (J. Q. R., XIV, 449-455) gerecht 
geworden; aber er hat nicht alle aus den neuen und pricisen 
Angaben des Documentes sich ergebenden Folgerungen gezogen. 
Wir besitzen in diesem kostbaren, von einer an den Ereignissen selbst 
betheiligten Persénlichlteit herriihrenden Berichte gewissermassen 
den Schliissel zu einem bisher fast gar nicht bekannten Capitel der 
jiidischen Geschichte des Mittelalters. Die Geschichte des Gaonates 
und des Exilarchates, dieser beiden Institutionen des babylonischen 
Judenthums, erhilt durch Ebjathar’s Bericht und die durch den- 
selben in neues Licht geriickten sonstigen Daten anderer, erst in 
neuester Zeit bekannt gewordenen Quellen eine ungeahnte Fort- 
setzung in Paliistina und Aegypten. 

Das Gaonat Babyloniens fand, nach der bisher allein beriick- 
sichtigten Angabe Abraham Ibn Dauds, gleichzeitig mit dem Exil- 
archate kurz nach Hai Gaon’s Tode einen jihen Abschluss. Abraham 
Ibn Daud erzihlt (Sefer Ha-Kabbala, ed. Neubauer, Med. Jewish Chron., 
I, 67), dass nach dem Tode Hiis (1038) die Mitglieder seiner Schule 
den Exilarchen Chizkija, einen Enkel (wohl Urenkel) David b. Zakkais, 
des bekannten Gegners Saadjas, zum Gaon wihlten, so dass beide 
Wiirden in seiner Person vereinigt waren. Aber Chizkija hielt sich 
nur zwei Jahre in seiner doppelten Stellung. Er wurde beim Kénige 
(damals herrschte im Chalifenreiche der Bujide Galal-addaula) ver- 
leumdet, in den Kerker geworfen und gefoltert ; und von seinen An- 
gehdrigen entzogen sich nur zwei seiner Sdhne durch die Flucht nach 
Spanien der Vernichtung. 

Dieser Angabe Abraham ibn Dauds steht gegeniiber eine von einem 
Zeitgenossen des genannten Chizkija herriihrende Angabe, welche 
wesentlich von jener abweicht. Aus der Chronik Jerachmeels ver- 
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éffentlichte Neubauer im Jahre 1887 (I. c., I, 177 f.) einen kurzen Ab- 
schnitt tiber die babylonischen Hochschulen, der mit den Worten 
sy ay S9ay onan 3 "71 beginnt und von einem Zeitgenossen 
Scheriras herrihrt. Denn er schliesst mit den Worten (p. 178, Z. 12) : 
$33 naw YR Any KwY KX Vw NII by ax. An diese Worte 
schliesst sich unmittelbar folgende Notiz an: 39 77 RWW 35 ANN 
mids we ox 19 5233 ae een mon xd exm an inst 122 Yan 
(*} 3 7 39 VA TNT AID NIA WN ANY NAW AMpIN 435 We 
sy mons onds espa yy pdeay nae we ana aa andy “an 
mova as thay ods + nwa any nae wes xin ado aby 
bbw ya mond didn abs nawar? man yacnnd APRA. Die Notiz 
ist also genau datirt vom 15. Elul 4806 (1046)?. Ihr Urheber will 
offenbar den von einém Zeitgenossen Scheriras herriihrenden Abschnitt 
tiber die Hochschulen mit Angaben, die bis zu seiner eigenen Zeit 
reichen, ergiinzen. Er berichtet zuniichst, dass Scherira’s Nachfolger 
sein Sohn Hai wurde, und dass nach dem Tode Hais gar kein Schul- 
haupt in Babylonien eingesetzt wurde. An seine Stelle trat der 
Exilarch Chizkija, der jetzt (im Jahre 1046) das Schulhaupt ist. Die 
Worte US ANY Nw kénnen nur so verstanden werden, dass YN = 
nw WN", was mit der Angabe Abraham Ibn Dauds, dass Chizkija 
beide Wiirden in sich vereinigte, iibereinstimmt. Aber nach unserer 
zeitgendssischen Notiz wurde Chizkija nicht nach zwei Jahren (also 
1040) gefangen, gefoltert und — wie man den Bericht Abr. ibn 
Diuds erginzt hat *—hingerichtet, sondern er lebte noch im J. 1046. 
Thatsiichlich enthailt Abr. ibn Diud’s Bericht nichts tiber den Tod 
Chizkijas, so dass man dem Urheber unserer Notiz ohne weiteres 
Glauben schenken und annehmen darf, dass er die Peinigungen, denen 
er im Kerker unterworfen war (nxy jy 1 Soa Srmaa sR), 
iiberlebte. Ferner erfahren wir aus der Notiz, dass er einen Sohn 
Namens David hatte, der der Katastrophe des Exilarchenhauses ent- 
rann und, wihrend zwei seiner Briider nach Spanien flohen, an der 
Seite des Vaters blieb. Damit wiire der Widerspruch zwischen den 
beiden Berichten behoben, und die Notiz des Zeitgenossen kann als 
Ergiinzung zum Berichte Ibn Dauds dienen *. 


* Die parallelen Jahreszahlen miissen corrigirt werden: jAA zu iA, 


aypna i 
der Zerstérung und 1357 Seleuc. Dann stimmen sie genau itiberein. 


Diese Emendation ist vorzuziehen der von N. Briill (Jahrbiicher, IX, 112) 
vorgeschlagenen : iff zu 3An, da nach Briill’s Emendation die seleucidische 
Jahreszahl noch immer unrichtig ist. 

2S. Graetz, VI. Band, 3. Aufl., S, 8. 

3 Wenn man die Worte ws any ximw**** YN 37 MN genauer in’s 
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Unmittelbar an die Notiz tiber den Exilarchen Chizkija schliesst sich 
die tiber die Hochschule von Jerusalem, als deren im Jahre 1046 noch 
fungirendes Haupt Salomo b. Jehuda genannt wird’. Mit diesem 
Nebeneinander will unser Gewihrsmann ohne Zweifel die Anschauung 
ausdriicken, dass an die Stelle der mit dem Tode Hiis nicht wieder 
besetzten Gaonswiirde von Babylonien der Trager der entsprechenden 
Stellung in Palistina getreten war. Das Gaonat setzt sich im heiligen 
Lande fort und Salomon b. Jehuda ist der erste palistinensische 
Gaon. 

Dass Salomo b. Jehuda wirklich auch den Titel Gaon fihrte und 
dass dieser Titel sich bei seinen Nachkommen vererbte, erfahren wir 
aus der ersten Zeile der Megilla Ebjathars (p. 1, Z.1). Dieselbe 
beginnt mit den Worten: *y * oy NP) TWX yAaN amaNd ans 
PRI 72 f\N2 j2. In dem Fragmente des anderen Exemplares der 
Megilla (J. Q. R., XIV, 475) heisst es dafir: 1°78 NIN Adon nt 
PN] PI PN fa fNX7 jAI7A AWNIN2. Ebjathar also, selbst Gaon, nennt 
sich Sohn eines Gaon und Enkel eines Gaon. Seinen Vater nennt er 
selbst : Elija Ha-Kohen, und bezeichnet ihn als Gaon (p. 2, Z. 8 und 16). 
Seinen Grossvater, der ebenfalls Gaon war, nennt er nicht; aber ohne 
Zweifel war es Salomo b. Jehuda. Eine direkte Bestitigung dafiir, 
dass Elija Gaon der Sohn Salomos war, bietet ein im Besitze Elkan 
N. Adlers befindliches Document aus dem Jahre 1056, in welchem 


Elija als apy pa nae wen noby +++ 1a ymon mde bezeichnet 
wird (J. Q. R., XIV, 450, n. 1). In einer anderen, noch zu er- 
wihnenden Notiz aus dem Jahre 1131 (ib.) heisst es ebenfalls : wx 
apy psa naw ese jnsa andy po apy pan naw we yon. 
Die Thatsache, dass Salomo b. Jehuda, das Schulhaupt von Jerusa- 


Auge fasst, wiirden sie besagen, nicht dass man tiberhaupt die Wiirde des 
Schulhauptes (Gaons) in Babylonien unbesetzt liess, sondern nur einen 
Exilarchen einsetzte, der aber gleichzeitig — gleichsam in Vertretung — 
die Wiirde des Schulhauptes einnahm. 

1 Felix Lazarus (Briill’s Jahrbiicher, X, 181) hat den Passus von 7 39 1:2) 
an ginzlich missverstanden indem er statt 12 las: y22) und so tibersetzte : 
“ Chiskija’s Séhne, des Reschgola, David und Salomo b. Jehuda, der jetzt, 
1047, Rosch Jeschiba in Jerusalem ist.” Um diese sinnlose Ubersetzung 
einigermassen verstindlich zu machen, kniipft er daran die Vermuthung: 
der letziere (Salomo b. Jehuda) war vielleicht Ch.’s Bruder. Der Text 
unserer Notiz bietet gar keine Schwierigkeit ; nur muss vor now “3 ein 
Punkt gesetzt werden. 

? Vgl. die von mir (Rev. des Et. Juives, XXX, 235) verdffentlichte Notiz 
liber den Sohn Ebjathars : p2 apy" pea NIW wan PIT VIN “V2 PIT WR 
pea t22 pra. Ebenso erwihnt Schechter (J. Q. R., XIV, 449, n. 3) die 
Angabe eines Geniza-Fragmentes: pei [2 Par J3 FIT Wax. 


VOL. XV. @ 
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lem, als APY" [NI NI" WK" bezeichnet wird, und dass dieser Titel 
auch seinen Nachfolgern zu Theil wird, beweist, dass das Gaonat des 
heiligen Landes, wie das auch die Notiz der Chronik Jerachmeels 
erkennen list, als Fortsetzung des babylonischen Gaonates betrachtet 
wurde ; denn auch der letzte Trager dieses letzteren, HAi Gaon, nannte 
sich IP’ NI NIw" wx. (S. Harkavy, Responsen der Gaonim, S. 90.) 

Mit Salomo b. Jehuda, dem Gaon von Jerusalem vom Jahre 1046, ist 
wahrscheinlich identisch der Gaon [Salomon] b. Jehuda, an den der 
von D. H. Miller und D. Kaufmann in den “ Mittheilungen aus der 

- Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer ” (1892) verdffentlichte Brief 
aus Aegypten gerichtet ist’. Nach Epstein wire der Brief an eine 
aegyptische Autoritit adressirt, weil nur eine solche mit den im 
Briefe ber hrten localen Verhiltnissen vertraut sein konnte. Aber 
da, wie aus Folgendem ersichtlich sein wird, im 11. Jahrhundert ein 
enger Zusammenhang zwischen den Juden Aegyptens und den palis- 
tinischen Autorititen bestand, steht nichts der Annahme entgegen, 
dass der Gaon von Jérusalem der Adressat des aegyptischen Schreibens 
ist, Wir erfahren dann aus diesem Schreiben noch, dass Jehuda der 
Vater Salomos ein seiner Frémmigkeit wegen beriihmter Mann war, 
denn er wird als 1919 ‘'DM?, der Fromme seiner Zeit, bezeichnet. 

Aus dem Inhalte des aegyptischen Schreibens lisst sich ein direkter 
Beweis dafiir anfiihren, dass das Lehrhaus, an dessen Spitze der 
Adressat Salomo b. Jehudas stand, das palistinensische Lehrhaus 
war. Denn neben dem Gaon werden in dem Schreiben als die niichst 
héchsten Wiirdentrager des Lehrhauses erwihnt: der “Vater” und 
der “ Dritte”*. Der Vater, 38, d. i. }1T M3 SN, ist der dem Gaon, dem 
navn WX, am Range zunichst stehende “ Vorsitzende des Gerichts- 
hofes,” Dies war ein auch in den babylonischen Hochschulen tblicher 
Titel. Aber der Titel vende, der “ Dritte,” als Bezeichnung des 
dritthéchsten Mitgliedes des Lehrhauses, findet sich nirgends in den 
Berichten iiber die babylonischen Hochschulen, wohl aber in den jetzt 
erschlossenen Angaben iiber die palistinische Hochschule. In der 
Megilla Ebjathars erzihlt dieser, dass sein Vater Elija im Jahre 1082, 
zwei Jahre vor seinem Tode, die ersten drei Wiirdentriger der Hoch- 
schule ernannte, dem bisherigen “ Vater” das Gaonat iibertrug, den 
bisherigen “ Dritten” zum “ Vater,” den bisherigen “ Vierten” zum 
“Dritten” avanciren liess (p. 2, Z. 17-19)‘. Der “Dritte” als 


1 §, Epstein, Rev. des Et. Juives, XXV, 272 ff. 

2 Nach Epstein’s richtiger Conjectur. 

3 Zeile 30: SapNd wyeM aN YON) INO NMA Sow Pram wy AND RY Ww. S. 
Epstein, S. 275. 

# PTs MT PT 2 a FIAT AMNw a NNT apy pea (na) $2 nya wMEX Poon 
a NW AD OWN Nwway WIP ANT WR 1D verbo 95 ae WPwAY 137 | 
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Wirdentriger wird in der Megilla Ebjathars noch genannt (p. 3, Z. 29, 
und p. 4, Z. 4). Ein von Schechter als No. XLII der Saadyana heraus- 
gegebenes Geniza-Stiick (J. Q. R., XIV, 481 ff.) ist Autograph Salomos, 
des Bruders und Nachfolgers Ebjathars ; in demselben erwihnt Salomo 
seinen Collegen, den “ Dritten,” mit folgenden Ausdriicken: werden ‘ns 
(Z. 11), ‘ww WI (Z. 48). 

Durch diesen Titel “ Dritter,” der in den Berichten tiber die baby- 
lonischen Hochschulen nicht vorkémmt, also eine Eigenthiimlichkeit 
der palistinensischen Hochschule gewesen zu sein scheint, fallt ein 
neues Licht auf das merkwiirdige Fragment, das Schechter als “‘ The 
oldest Collection of Bible Difficulties ’ veréffentlicht hat (J. Q. R., XIII, 
345 ff.).. In diesem findet sich nimlich auch ein grisserer Passus iiber 
eine Hochschule, mit Angaben, die durchaus nicht den bekannten 
Angaben tiber die babylonischen Hochschulen entsprechen. Die dem 
Haupte der Hochschule, dem Gaon, zunichst stehenden zwei Wiirden- 
triger werden mit folgenden, auf Zach. iv. 14 beruhenden Worten 
bereichnet (8. 365, Z. 6 f.): parm 53 pre Sy von tay 2 oe 
nband beowe verde pram pow ona ax aim ‘mds. Also zur 
Rechten des Gaon der “ Vater,” zur Linken der “ Dritte”; beide 
sind mit dem Gaon die Spitzen des Collegiums, so wie in der Megilla 
Ebjathars. Man darf also annehmen, dass die Schilderung des ano- 
nymen Bibelkritikers die palistinensische Hochschule des 11. Jahr- 
hunderts zum Gegenstande hat; seine Angaben diirfen daher zur 
Ergiinzung dessen, was wir durch Ebjathar iiber sie erfahren, beniitzt 
werden. Damit wire natiirlich die Autorschaft Chiwwis, aber auch 
der vorsaadjanische Ursprung des Fragmenies beseitigt, und was 
Porges (J. Q. R., XIV, 129 ff.) iiber dasselbe ausfiihrt, finde von dieser 
Seite ihre Bestitigung. Und wenn der Autor (S. 365, Z. 20) sagt: 
wown 3D M33 snadm, kann er Palistina gemeint haben, dessen 
Name auch in alter Zeit fiir die Ostlinder NA° war. 

Die Geschichte des mit Salomo b. Jehuda’ beginnenden palistinen- 
sischen Gaonats sei nun auf Grund der Megilla Ebjathars bis an’s Ende 
des 11. Jahrhunderts verfolgt. Wie oben erwihnt, fungirte Salomo 


room inv mby warn. Schechter (p. 451) iibersetzt unrichtig : ‘‘ Whilst 
Zadok, the son of Josiah, was invested with the office of Father (3x).” 
Vielmehr ist 28 das Epitheton Josijas, des bereits verstorbenen Vaters 
Zadoks ; Zadok selbst wurde zum ‘ww ordinirt. 

1 Nur erwahnt sei hier die Vermuthung N. Briills (Jahrbiicher, IX, 112), 
S. b. J. sei identisch mit dem Pijutdichter Salomo Ha-Babli. Dieser 
Identification widerspricht jedoch das Epitheton ‘‘der Babylonier,” 
sowie die Darlegung von Zunz (Litteraturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, 
S. 100), wonach die Heimat dieses Dichters nicht in arabischen Landern 
gesucht werden diirfo, 

G2 
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b. Jehuda noch im Jahre 1047. Nach seinem wohl nicht lange nachher 
erfolgten Tode wurde sein Sohn Joseph Gaon, wihrend sein anderer 
Sohn Elija die Wiirde des Ab Beth-Din bekleidete’. In den Tagen 
Josephs und Elijas kam nach Palistina aus Babylonien Daniel b. 
Azarja, der wohl dem Exilarchenhause entstammte und darum §'W9, 
First, genannt wurde. Mit Hilfe seines Anhanges? und von der 
Regierungsgewalt unterstiitzt, bemiihte sich Daniel die Briider aus 
ihrer Stellung zu verdrangen und that ihnen viel Leid an. Ersperrte 
ihnen an Sabbath- und Feiertagen gewaltsam die Lehrhauser und 
. warf sie zu wiederholten Malen in’s Gefingniss. Am Chanukka 1365 
(1054) starb Joseph, nachdem er Gottes Gericht tiber den Usurpator 
angerufen hatte. Dieser wurde nun das Haupt des Lehrhauses (Gaon), 
wiihrend Elija auch fernerhin die Wiirde des “Vaters” bekleidete. 
Es scheint, dass es zwischen Daniel b. Azarja und Elija zu einem Com- 
promiss gekommen war, in dem sich dieser dazu verstand, neben Daniel 
als Gaon die Wiirde des zweiten Vorsitzenden beizubehalten. Ein 
Denkmal dieses Compromisses verdffentlicht Schechter in einem Elkan 
N. Adler gehérigen Geniza-Documente (No. XLIII der Saadyana, 
S. 483 f.). In diesem Documente, das von Sonntag, dem 11. Marche- 
schwan des Jahres 1369 (=1058) datirt ist, verpflichtet sich ein gewisser 
Joseph b. Schemarja eidlich, fortan sich aller unglimpflichen Reden 
und Schmihungen besonders gegen die “‘ heilige Hochschule und das 


1 P. 2, Z.8: oe we FAIA wo pI ACY 2. ~Da “Gaon,” d. h. om 
mw", nur der Eine gewesen sein kann, und da nachher (Z. 15 f.) ausdriick- 
lich gesagt wird, dass erst im Jahre 1062 Elija die Gaonswiirde empfing, 
so ist der Ausdruck orn =~ in uneigentlichem Sinne zu verstehen und 
anzunehmen, dass Elija an Joseph’s Seite die Wiirde des 1s einnahm. 
Dass Joseph der Sohn Salomo b. Jehudas und der Altere Bruder Elijas 
war, ergiebt sich aus dem Zusammenhange des Berichtes, besonders aus 
der Erwiigung, dass Elija die Gaonswiirde erst nach dem Tode Josephs 
empfing und dass Joseph als Sohn Salomo b. Jehudas dessen Nach- 
folger wurde, sowie Ebjathar der Nachfolger Elijas. Die Zusammen- 
fassung beider Briider mit dem Ausdrucke 023 °9w konnte sich Ebjathar 
gestatten, weil Elija nachher wirklich Gaon wurde. In der oben bereits 
erwihnten Notiz aus dem Jahre 1131 (J. Q. R., XIV, 450, n. 1) folgt nach 
den Worten: 372° pra naw wx ;AIT AWIhw P noch die Angabe m3 j797 ACY P12 
yop ON’ pis yp. Damit kann nicht der Vater Salomos gemeint 
sein, sondern sein Grossvater, der als der Stammvater dieser priesterlichen, 
zu so hohem Range gelangten Familie anzusehen sein wird. Vor p17 ™3 
ist das Wort 1x zu erginzen. Vielleicht bekleidete dieser Joseph, der 
in die zweite Halfte des 10. Jahrhunderts zu setzen ist, in Babylonien 
die Wiirde des pt m2 3x. 

? Dieser Anhang ist mit dem rithselhaften Ausdrucke y>x7 n> bezeich- 
net (p. 2, Z. 9). 
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Collegium” (ANIM AKTAPA ADwn d$>) zu enthalten, ferner fortan 
sowohl den Freunden des grossen Fiirsten Daniel, des Schulhauptes, 
als den Freunden des Ab-Beth-Din Elija Ha-Kohen Freund und der 
Feind ihrer Feinde zu sein’. Sechs Jahre nach Joseph's Tode (also 
1060) fiel Daniel b. Azarja in eine schwere Krankheit und erkannte 
seine Leiden als Strafe seines harten Verfahrens gegen Joseph an, 
Im Elul 1373 (1062) starb Daniel b. Azarja und jetzt empfing Elija 
die Gaonswiirde, die vor ihm sein Bruder Joseph und sein Vater Salomo 
innegehabt hatten 

Dreiundzwanzig Jahre lang bekleidete Elija Ha-Kohen die Wirde 
des Gaons*, von 1062-1084. In diesen Zeitraum fiallt die Eroberung 
Jerusalems durch die Truppen des Seldschukenherrschers Melikschah 
(1071)*. Dieses Ereigniss wurde wahrscheinlich zur Veranlassung 
dazu, dass der Sitz des Gaonates von Jerusalem nach Tyrus verlegt 
wurde, Tyrus, wo hundert Jahre spiter Benjamin von Tudela ein 
zahlreiches und wohlhabendes jiidisches Gemeinwesen vorfand, scheint 
auch damals die ansehnlichste jiidische Gemeinde der paliistinensi- 
schen Kiiste gewesen zu sein ®, Zwei Jahre vor seinem Tode (also 1082) 
berief Elija eine grosse Versammlung nach Tyrus, an der sich auch 
die Gemeinden von ganz Galilia betheiligten °, und nahm die bereits 
erwihnten Ordinationen vor’, durch welche er seinen Sohn Ebjathar 
zu seinem Nachfolger in der Gaonswiirde designirte, seinen andern, 
Salomo, zum “ Vater,” und Zadok b. Josija zum “ Dritten ” bestimmte. 
Zwei Jahre nachher ging er nach Chaifa, wo er das “ Jahr heiligte,” 
d.i. den Kalender des Jahres festsetzte, die in Tyrus vorgenommenen 
Ernennungen auf’s neue feierlich proclamirte und dieselben in einem 
die Unterschriften aller versammelten Gelehrten tragenden Schrift- 
stiicke sanktionirte *®. Im Kislew 1395 (1084) starb Elija in Tyrus. 


7 py? PRD Nw WNT HTT NIT MIT TIN ITN TR IAT Dbyd WD) rN AND 
Ded wow Sw $9 Sw pt mea ae p77 wydR 127 aN FN1.—Weiteres iiber die 
Amtsfiihrung Daniels s. unten, S.92, wo von N. XLI der Saadyana die 
Rede sein wird. 

2 ymdrT PSR Was WITS Mawar bapy Spee dx wa no". 

3 mow DN! Mwy (p. 2, Z. 16). Die unmittelbar vorhergehenden Worte 
sind unverstindlich. 

‘ S. Aug. Miiller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, Bd, 1, S. 628, 

5 Auch Jehuda Halevi hielt sich eine Zeit lang in Tyrus auf. 

© Soar 59 may Ns nT (Sey =) o 59 NN ACR. 

7 Siehe S. 82, Anm. 4. Ein Beispiel dafiir, dass zwei Briider die beiden 
ersten Wiirden des Lehrhauses innehaben, findet sich bei Benjamin von 
Tudela, der in Damaskus die Briider Esra und Sar Schalom als n2wW7 tx 
und 71 m2 28 vorfand, 

Ses ODA ND MAA WAM TOT ON wIPd ADM PAT wD N2w3. Wahr- 
scheinlich ging Elija, da Tyrus nicht zum heiligen Lande gehdrte, von 
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Er wurde unter allgemeiner Betheiligung zu Grabe getragen, und 
zwar drei Tagereisen weit nach dem galiliischen Gebirge, wo er 
auf dem Berge ‘“‘Dalthon ”? in der Nahe der Griber vieler Tannaiten’, 
darunter auch seines Ahnen Eleazar b. Azarja*, beigesetzt wurde. 
Er wurde nicht nur in Palistina, sondern auch in Syrien und in 
der Diaspora tief betrauert *. 

Wie lange Ebjathar seines Amtes als Gaon des heiligen Landes ohne 
Anfechtungen walten konnte, ist aus seiner Megilla nicht ersichtlich °. 
‘Schon zu Lebzeiten seines Vaters, drei Jahre vor seinem eigenen 
Amtsantritte (1081), war ein Abkémmling des babylonischen Exil- 
archenhauses nach Aegypten gekommen, der die jiidischen Gemeinden 
Palistinas in grosse Wirren stiirzen und tiber das palistinensische 
Gaonat viel Ungemach bringen sollte. Es war David b. Daniel, der aus 
Babylonien als Jiingling von etwa zwanzig Jahren nach Aegypten zog, 
wo ein Vetter von ihm, Josija, der Sohn einer Tante David b. Daniels, 
als Nachfolger seines Vaters Azarja dem Lehrhause von Fostat vor- 
stand®, Bevor David b. Daniel sein Reiseziel, Fostat, erreichte, 


dort aus jahrlich nach Chaifa, um die Ceremonie der “ Heiligung des 
Jahres” vorzunehmen. Diesmal verband er damit die erneuerte Procla- 
mirung der in Tyrus ernannten Wiirdentriger. 

1 pndid boar amd (p. 2, Z. 24). Dieser Bergname kommt sonst nicht vor. 
Jedoch wird als Ort des Grabes Joses des Galiliers (des ersten der in der 
nichsten Anm. aufgezihlten Tannaiten) xnxd1 p> genannt (s. Seder 
Haddoroth s.v., II, 211, ed. Warschau, nach Geliloth Erez-Israel), 

2 py ja eden wows m1 beny Ja pay yII01 aT voy 9 See AT TAN. ap 
IPs FU Ja WYN. 

3 Die Familie Elijas fiihrte also ihre Herkunft auf den aharonidischen 
Tannaiten Eleazar b. Azarja zuriick, wohl mit dem Hinblicke darauf, dass 
dieser nach der Absetzung Gamliels II. zum Haupte der Hochschule von 
Jabne gewihlt wurde, also im heiligen Lande eine Wiirde bekleidete, der 
nach den Aspirationen der Familie die Wiirde des palistinensischen 
Gaons entsprach. 

# star NM) vay 521 (p. 2, Z. 26). Unter der “ Diaspora” kann man in 
erster Reihe an Aegypten denken. Vgl. die Bezeichnung m2 ov are we 
fiir eine aegyptische Autoritaét, unten, Anm. 6, 

5 Aus der Zeit, in der Ebjathar nebst Salomo und Zadok an der Spitze 
der palistinensischen Hochschule standen, stammt das von Schechter 
im Kaufmann-Gedenkbuche citirte Kaddisch, wo alle Drei erwihnt sind 
(Hebr. Abth., p. 53) 2 AIT TM© IN YI APY PRI NW WN FAIA WPI’ 1377 *T2 
TIN HOM Ps 99 YTD) Iw AN. 

_ © S8.p.2, Z.27ff. Josija wird (p. 3, Z. 6) als rrny way p21 A PEN 9 

"1 nina be mae we yon eingefiihrt, und weiter (Z. 9) als mw x27 17 rel 
bezeichnet. In einem von Schechter (A. 459, Anm. 12) citirten Geniza- 
Stiicke, das aus Fostat (s. unten) datirt ist und die Jahreszahl 1381 ( = 1070) 
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musste er, durch Krankheit und Entbehrungen ganz erschépft, in 
der aegyptischen Ortschaft 73°27' bleiben. Dort nahm sich seiner 
ein frommer, aus Damaskus stammender Mann, Namens Mazliach b. 
Jepheth ibn Zauba‘a, mit Liebe an, und behielt ihn bei sich*, Er 
nahm ihm einen wiirdigen Lehrer, Abraham He-Chaber, auf’, der 


tragt, heisst er pea mow wan. Der Gaonstitel wurde also auch den 
aegyptischen Schulhiuptern beigelegt.—Die Angabe Schechters (S. 451), 
Daniel b. Azarja sei der Vater David b. Daniels gewesen, ist aus der Luft 
gegriffen. Sie wird schon dadurch widerlegt, dass Ebjathar diesen Um- 
stand nicht erwihnt, was er gewiss nicht unterlassen hitte, wenn der 
Feind seines Hauses Vater seines eigenen Feindes gewesen wire. Aber 
die Unmiglichkeit der Annahme ergiebt sich auch daraus, dass David b. 
Daniel im Alter von zwanzig Jahren im J. 1081 aus Babylonien nach 
Aegypten kam, Daniel b. Azarja aber schon 1062 in Palistina aus dem 
Leben schied. 

1 Schechter vermutet, es sei dafiir der von Benjamin von Tudela er- 
wihnte Ortsname 121 zu setzen (s. jedoch die nichste Anm.). Die 
Erzihlung tiber David b. Daniel beginnt mit den Worten wowi m mm 
MIMDT WW NIN OY] WIEw) WI was Nd Cm ow27 ya 7 TY ow. Statt 
~) wa muss offenbar gelesen werden cy200 (= 5220), und oir MEW ist 
Fostat (Alt-Kairo) am Nil. Bekanntlich erhielt Fostat, die Griindung 
Amrs, des Eroberers Aegyptens, seinen Namen vom Zelte (cxtoDox) des 
Feldherrn, an dessen Stelle die neue Stadt gegriindet wurde. Mit dem 
arabischen Worte troop aber tibersetzte man das dmaf Aeydpevoy Mow, 
Jerem. xliii. 10, s. die Glosse des Rouener MS. von Abulwalid’s Wérter- 
buche (Col. 742, 2, 57). Auch wx, Dan. xi, 45, tibersetzte man mit 
irencop (s. Abulwalid’s Worterbuch, Art. 71»), wie denn das Targum 
mew in Jerem. xliii. 10 mit t215x wiedergiebt. Auch Menachem b. 
Saruk (Art. 120 IT) erklirt mow mit nay dm por; Raschi z. St. mit dmx, 
D. Kimchi mit mon 5rxn.—Fostat ist gemeint in dem S. 86, Anm. 6, 
erwihnten Datum aus dem Jahre 1071: Nam Nm [02] Sew OMS MP3. 
Vgl. damit die Angabe bei Sambari (Neubauer, Med. J. Chr., I, 133, Z. 18): 
NANW NT OI) SyT OND UNDE (ganz so in einem Documente aus dem 
Jahre 1185, J. Q. R., VIII, 555). Ein Document vom J. 1002 ist geschrieben 
ano pis byw ons oxncpa (J. Q. R., XI, 646, n. 2). S. auch J. Q. R., XIV, 
486, Z. 4: ONyN tNDDHI; ebenso Rev. des Et. Juives, XXX, 235, Z. 8. Bei 
Sambari (ib, p. 118, Z. 5): p23 CYT UNI Ww (sic) DYDD NWI OND Pr 
xpnyde ww mnw ; ferner (ib., S. 136, Z. 4 von unt.) : p20 UNwW OSD DYODdEI 
NPT’ WWD ANE. 

2 mn j2 bse PIM (p. 3, Z. 1). Schechter schligt vor, zu lesen Wro2n2 
oder nam3. Aber ohne Zweifel ist m2 }2 zu verbessern in myn), “in 
Damiga,” seinem Wohnorte. 

3 Zum Lobe dieses Abraham heisst es p. 3, Z. 2: Jmr> Noy. MA IIIT ‘3D 
rev "ox. Das Fragezeichen Schechters zu jmy ist leicht zu beseitigen, 
wenn man das} in neyo zu 3 verbessert und liest : \ew ox jm3 YnE2, eine 
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David b. Daniel in der ‘‘ Sprache der Bibel’’ unterrichtete', verlobte 
ihm seine Tochter und schickte ihn nach Verlauf zweier Jahre 
(1083) nach Fostit®. Zwei Miinner, die Spitzen der aegyptischen 
Judenheit, nahmen sich dort des Exilarchensprossen an: der Nagid 
Meborach* und der oben bereits erwihnte Josija, das Haupt des 
Lehrhauses, David b. Daniel's Vetter. Auf ihren Rath machte er 
seine Verlobung mit der Tochter seines Wohlthiters Mazliach b. 
Jepheth riickgiingig und heiratete, durch Josija’s Vermittlung, die 
Tochter eines vornehmen Mannes‘. Ohne Zweifel waren es Meborach 
und Josija, der weltliche und der religidse Fiihrer der aegyptischen 
' Judenheit, welche den Plan fassten, die Hegemonie Aegyptens an 
die Stelle der Babyloniens treten zu lassen und das Exilarchat, 
welches in Babylonien seit Chizkija’s Tode nicht mehr bestand, in 
Aegypten neu erstehen zu lassen. Sie liessen David b. Daniel zum 
Exilarchen proclamiren °. 
Von der Wirksamkeit David b. Daniels als Exilarch erfahren wir 
nur die von Ebjathar in seiner Megilla erwihnten Einzelheiten, die 


Anspielung auf Gen. xlix. 21, mit der Abraham als vorziiglicher hebriiischer 
Stylist gerithmt wird. 

? yopon pred ys. Der zwanzigjihrige David b. Daniel wird natiirlich 
des Hebriischen nicht unkundig gewesen sein. Aber in seiner babylo- 
nischen Heimat war ihm die Kunst des hebriischen Styls, wie sie in 
Aegypten zu jener Zeit bliihte, nicht gelehrt worden. 

2 pnd indo. Mit onze ist hier die Hauptstadt, Alt-Kairo, gemeint. 

3S. tiber ihn J. Q. R., VIII, 555 ; 1X, 29, 36. (Die Citate bei Schechter, 
S. 452, n. 2, sind irrig. Ebjathar nennt Meborach : nrn onwn Ww *” DY YI 
sev’ ma (p. 3, Z. 4). Schechter’s Fragezeichen zu wr ist unnéthig. 
Weiter unten (Z. 11) wird Meborach mit denselben Epithetis erwihnt, 
nur steht ny fiir nym (vgl. auch p. 10, Z. 10).)—Vgl. J. Q. R., 1X, 36, wo es 
von Meborach heisst (Z. 4): 7 v2 TMT bxww by aM; ebendaselbst : Ow 
WDD WORX SN VW 22 $y Ww IN OWT Ww IW. 

* port py Na www IY APO NI9 INT PA PIM (p. 3, Z. 9). 

° Die Thatsache der Proclamirung Davids zum Exilarchen erzihlt 
Ebjathar nicht ; aber sie ergiebt sich aus seinen Angaben iiber die Art, 
wie David b. Daniel seine Macht missbrauchte. Ferner wird weiter 
unten (p. 4, Z. 3), in einer Ansprache, die dem Abgesandten David b. 
Daniels in den Mund gelegt ist, ausdriicklich gesagt: pw>x 207 129 
PEWS AND WNT TWP) IW ja WIN PRN Ww paK (1. Pwdx). Der Scheich Ibn 
Sa‘d Alwazzik und Abu Nasr Ibn Scho‘eib sind offenbar die Regierungs- 
beamten des aegyptischen Chalifen, welche: die Ernennung David b. 
Daniels zum Exilarchen vollzogen.—jrvz ist Fostat, s. S. 87, Anm.1. In 
dem von Schechter, S. 453, n. 3, verdffentlichten, leider zumeist unleser- 
lichen Geniza-Fragmente finden sich auch die Worte: wv wan Pew Joow 
m2 wet. Diese kinnen auf die Ordination David b. Daniels zum Exil- 
archen durch Josija bezogen werden. 
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nur dazu dienen sollen, um den Gegner in mdglichst schlechtem 
Lichte erscheinen zu lassen. An der Thatsichlichkeit der Angaben 
Ebjathars lisst sich jedoch nicht zweifeln, wenn er auch Manches 
in tendentidser Ubertreibung darstellt. Zunichst kennzeichnet er den 
jungen Exilarchen durch die Angaben iiber die Undankbarkeit, die 
er sich, zur Macht gelangt, seinen Wohlthitern gegeniiber zu 
Schulden kommen liess. Seinem ersten Wohlthiter, Mazliach b. 
Jepheth, brachté er durch seine Ausserungen in eine solche Situation, 
dass er getédtet wurde’. Gegen seinen Verwandten Josija und 
dessen Freund liess er dffentlich in den Synagogen falsche Anklagen 
erheben; er schwur, mit dem Ersteren nicht zusammen sitzen zu 
wollen, und liess ihn wie einen Gebannten aus mehreren Orten ent- 
fernen. Den Nagid Meborach liess er bei der Regierung denunciren, 
so dass er in Gefahr war hingerichtet zu werden und sich nur 
durch die Flucht nach dem Fajjim rettete*. Von der éffentlichen 
Wirksamkeit des Exilarchen David b. Daniel erwihnt Ebjathar 
zunichst die Harte und Habsucht, mit der er die ihm unterstehenden 
Gemeindebeamten (O17) behandelte. Seine Macht erstreckte sich 
iiber die jiidischen Gemeinden von Aegypten, so Alexandrien, Da- 
miette, Fostat, denen er schwere und ungerechte Steuern auferlegte °. 
Aber es gelang ihm auch die Gemeinden der palistinensischen und 
phonizischen Kiistengegend* von Aschkalon bis Byblus® zur Aner- 


1 Die Worte saw Ay OMIT WEN aNd SyOIT OTM Jnam (p. 3, Z. 8) 
lassen sich nur so verstehen. Wahrscheinlich wurde Mazliach durch 
David b. Daniel’s Ausserungen politisch compromittirt und hingerichtet. 

? Ebjathar erwihnt noch, dass Meborach im Fajjim (ove 5x yor) ein 
ganzes Jahr blieb und dann nach Alexandrien (pox x2) ging, wo er verblieb, 
bis er wieder vom Herrscher begnadigt und in sein friiheres Amt als 
Leibarzt eingesetzt wurde (mMDIT Menn “29 AMM, p. 3, Z. 14). Vegi. 
J.Q. R., 1X, 136: pov DIM NEM TOM prs Ny were AIT IIT POT 1269 19 HM 
4nd. Der damals in Aegypten regierende First war Abi Tamim Ma’ad 
Al-Mustansgir (reg. von 1036-1094). 

3 pen YN pNMa OD OMY Cw ON Mew) VINES (NT DPN) ON N2 by NN 
tom (p.3, Z.16f.). Schechter emendirt om sehr gut zu 01>. Uber 20 
cin s. S.87, Anm. 1. ‘Wn5D x» ist die Gegend des dstlichen Nilarmes mit 
der Stadt Damietta (Damjat). Benjamin v. Tudela hat : wnr2 x7 OND YY. 
Saadja’s Ubersetzung zu Deut. ii. 23: wxend JO wd PPR Prowot.— 
Dim ~~ emendirt’ Schechter gut zu 0:7 ‘x, also die Gegend von Ahnis 
(Saadja zu Jesaia, xxx, 4: NO"). 

* orn para wenn jm (p. 3, Z. 18), vgl. Ezech. xxxii. 32, Unter orm yr 
ist die reiche Kiistengegend zu verstehen, nach Gen. r., c. 74 Anf.: px x37) 
TomaM Ww wx ow pw. J. Kethub, 35 b 10: pop) We NON OMT Nsw PR 
wnNIM. 

5 nem prop) poperd mon (Z. 18). Dann (Z. 19) folgt die Angabe j2) 
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kennung seiner Oberhoheit zu bringen und legte ihnen schwere 
Steuern auf, die durch seine unwiirdigen Abgesandten mit unerhdrter 
Strenge eingetrieben wurden. Nur Tyrus, der Sitz des Gaonats, be- 
wahrte eine Zeit lang seine Unabhiangigkeit vom Exilarchen. Aber 
als Tyrus im Jahre 1089 wieder unter die Macht des aegyptischen 
Reiches kam }, streckte David b. Daniel auch gegen diese Stadt seine 
Hand aus, zwang den Gaon die Stadt zu verlassen und brachte ihn in 
grosse Bedriingniss ”. 

Ebjathar, der so von seinem Amtssitze Vertriebene und seiner Macht 
Beraubte, erzihlt nichts iiber seine eigenen persdnlichen Schicksale ; 
um so mehr weiss er tiber das Willkiirregiment zu berichten, das nun 
in Tyrus durch den vom Exilarchen hingesandten Vertreter desselben, 
der mit dem ominésen Namen Abiram b. Dathan (s. Num. xvi. 1) 
benannt wird, ausgeiibt wurde. Ebjathar selbst scheint wihrend 
der ganzen Zeit von Tyrus fern geblieben zu sein; denn als Hiupter 
des Lehrhauses, welche die Tyrannei Abirams zu erdulden hatten, 
werden nur der im Range dem Gaon zunichst Stehende, der “ Vater,” 
und der “Dritte” genannt*. Im Jahre 1404 (1093) musste zwar 
Abiram, der gewaltthitige Beamte des Exilarchen, Tyrus verlassen und 
es schienen wieder geordnete Verhiltnisse in die Gemeinde zuriickzu- 
kehren*. Aber bald schickte David b. Daniel einen anderen Ver- 
treter nach Tyrus, der Willkiir und Hirte ausiibte; und auch Abiram 
kehrte zuriick. Dieser berief am Vorabende des Neujahrsfestes die 
ganze Gemeinde und forderte sie auf, sich der Oberhoheit des 
Exilarchen David b. Daniel zu unterwerfen. Dieser Aufforderung 
setzte der allein noch in Tyrus gebliebene Wirdentriiger des Lehr- 
hauses, der ‘‘Dritte,” die Macht seiner Beredsamkeit und Gelehr- 
samkeit entgegen®. 

Die Rede des “ Dritten”’ (wahrscheinlich war es noch der von 
Ebjathars Vater dazu designirte Zadok b. Josija) nimmt den gréssten 
Raum in der Megilla Ebjathars ein®. Ohne Zweifel hat der Ver- 
fasser dieser seinem Collegen und dem Vertheidiger seiner Rechte 


yan mamyvai. Ich lese : $22) ‘22 2), also Berytus (Beirut, s. Ezech. xlvii. 16) 
und Gebal (Byblus). 

1 Darauf bezieht sich aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach die Angabe (Z. 20) : 
wy mnem (zum Ausdrucke vgl. Deut. xx. 11).—Das Datum 1089 fand ich in 
Brockhaus’ Lexicon, Art, Tyrus. 

2 $10 pro EN MDD wT ne AM 73 yi2517 Mw. Schechter emendirt 
wn wn richtig zu Aw UN. 

3 mye ax (Z. 22) = prima ae; aN (Z. 25); "eben (Z. 29). 

* sypnd yz smn (Z. 25). Das letzte Wort ist zu m2;n> zu verbessern. 

® pmb worn (1 ¥/* 929) 129 de Or ori 5D vee ACN (p. 4, Z. 4). 

® Von p. 4, Z. 5 bis p. 9, Z. 27. 
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in den Mund gelegten Rede simmtliche Argumentationen und Beweis- 
stellen eingefiigt, die er selbst zu Gunsten seiner Stellung und zur 
Widerlegung der Anspriiche seines Gegners, des Exilarchen, vorzu- 
fiihren beabsichtigt. Die Rede, deren Inhalt hier nicht weiter 
beriihrt werden soll, ist eine férmliche Abhandlung itiber die Rechte 
des Lehrhauses Palistinas und die Nichtigkeit der Anspriiche des 
neuerstandenen Exilarchates. Sie geht von der These aus, dass 
es eine Entweihung des géttlichen Namens wire, einen Exil- 
archen in Aegypten und im heiligen Lande zu ordiniren’; und sie 
schliesst mit dem Hinweise auf die gottlose und tyrannische Art, 
in welcher David b. Daniel seine Wiirde als Exilarch missbraucht 
habe *, 

Dieses offene Auftreten gegen David b. Daniel iibte grosse 
Wirkung aus*. Es wurden Fastengottesdienste abgehalten und 
Gebete zum Himmel emporgeschickt um Abwendung des Unheils, 
das der Usurpator der Exilarchenwirde tiber Israel gebracht hatte. 
Die Hilfe kam durch denselben Mann, der zur Erhéhung David b. 
Daniels beigetragen hatte, aber von ihm mit Undank belohnt worden 
war. Der Nagid Meborach veranstaltete eine grosse Versammlung, 
in welcher David b. Daniel seiner Wiirde verlustig erklirt und die 
palistinensische Gaonswiirde wieder ihrem rechtmiissigen Inhaber 
zuriickgegeben wurde ‘. 

Die wunderbare Wendung im Schicksale Ebjathars und seiner 
Hochschule fand im Ijjar 1405 (1094) statt°. Um sie zur allgemeinen 
Kenntniss zu bringen und ihr Gedichtniss fiir die kommenden Ge- 
schlechter zu verewigen, verfasste Ebjathar seine Megilla, der wir 
nun nach Jahrhunderten der Vergessenheit die Kunde der in ihr 
geschilderten Verhiltnisse und Begebenheiten wieder entnehmen 
kénnen °, 


2 yowwa ma wen Teo) pa bw a2 NNN) maw a ow ow YM 2 wT 
'o porn. 

2S. p. 4, Z. 19 ff. 

3 Dieser Schlusstheil der Megilla Ebjathars beginnt p. 9, Z. 27 mit den 
Worten : mp) 92°19 523 ANTwA JIM. 

* Fano V3 TI OPI NUVI ss wry mora nm. Ebjathar nennt Ezra 
den Ahnen seiner Familie in demselben Sinne, wie den Tannaiten 
Eleazar b. Azarja (s. S. 86, Anm. 3), der bekanntlich seine Herkunft von 
Ezra ableitete. 

5 Saadyana, XLa (J. Q. R., XIV, 475), Z. 5: naw 9” merw oon by: 
ee TNR IW WR ITVI WPT PR 

6 Der Empfinger des Exemplares der Megilla Ebjathars, das der Aus- 
gabe Schechters zu Grunde liegt, wird in der Nachschrift (p. 10, Z. 16-19) 
vor ‘pi mm (1.93) 42° * * pan ran pnp ‘a0 genannt, als Ort seiner 
Thiatigkeit om +++ nym, also eine Stadt, deren Namen mit ow endigt. 
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Die Episode des aegyptischen Exilarchates hatte mit dem Sturze 
David b. Daniels ihr Ende gefunden. Zugleich mit der Megilla 
Ebjathars, die als Klageschrift gegen die Institution und ihren Triger, 
aber auch als Ausdruck des Triumphes tiber des Letztern Niederlage 
betrachtet werden kann, ist Schechter in der gliicklichen Lage, 
das gréssere Fragment eines Documentes zu veréffentlichen (Saadyana, 
Nr. XLI, S. 476 ff.), welches—wie es scheint—die in Aegypten neu er- 
standene Exilarchenwiirde zum Gegenstande der Apologie macht’ 
und aus dem Lehrhause von Fostat hervorgegangen ist. Aus diesem, 
in schéner, zum Theil gereimter Prosa verfassten Schriftstiicke seien 
hervorgehoben: die den Preis der aegyptischen Regierung, die den 
Juden hre Huld zugewendet, verk ndenden Siitze*; ferner die Aus- 
fihrung iiber das Verhiltniss der aegyptischen Gemeinden zur Hoch- 
schule von Palistina. Diese lautet (p.2 rerso 12-3 recto 7): “Seitden 
Tagen unserer Vater hatt2 die palistinensische Hochschule*® keinen 
Antheil am Lande Aegypten; denn Aegypten ward als Ausland be- 
trachtet wie Babylonien. Weil aber unser Herr und First Daniel Gaon 
und Fiirst in seiner Zeit war wie R. Jehuda I. (der Patriarch), kamen die 
aegyptischen Gemeinden unter seine Jurisdiktion*. Jedoch seine 
Nachfolger °, die die von den bewihrten Altvordern gezogene Grenze 
verriickten und aus der herrlichen Pflanzung die kostbare Wurzel ent- 
fernten, bezeichnen ihre Pfade mit Kriimmung’.” Dieser Anklage 


Charakteristisch ist der Schlusssatz der Nachschrift : 95 mm) oven mz) 
DTI I 22 OY [NT] NI Ne WpT NO 0729 pII1) NAD eR MIM pad oN 
mo my) pox. Der Sieg des aharonidischen Gaons von Palistina iiber den 
davidischen Exilarchen wird ganz im Geiste der Megilla Ebjathars als 
Triumph der Aharoniden betrachtet. 

1 wip pis. 3 Ww MND Taw NO’ Nd wIP AI NTC NCD °D NYT ond Nin (p. 2 
verso, Z. 9). Anspielung auf Gen, xlix. 10 (nach Sanh. 5a) und 
Dan. viii. 14. 

2 S. 1 verso, Z. 10, bis 2 recto, Z. 8. Im Eingange des Passus wird die 
Regierung des fatimidischen Chalifen mit arabischen Ausdriicken be- 
zeichnet, welche auf die Herkunft der Dynastie von Ali und vom Pro- 
pheten hinweisen. Der Eingang lautet (mit Transscription der arabischen 
Vocabeln) : Kisly\l PI VOM wy TN AAT nwdp Mwa WNVTI NNT 02 ARI 
er iS apn! SelM stlell (st. noonde 1 nenimtn) hangs! 
mnbcon wre pom eb iiegcukl, Weiterhin heisst es: > $y why AInM 
DOU TN Se ANDdoD Ia WPM AbewA Pann) bee”. 

Soaz nam. S. unten, S. 93, Anm. 5. 

* AN rpmbap NI WIP WII NTA Nv Pa est ww. ws FT ph) 
imminnen. S. oben, S. 85, Anm. 1. 

® Elija Gaon und Ebjathar Gaon. 

* Sie sind also—das ist die nicht ausgesprochene Folgerung — nicht 
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gegen die derzeitigen Fiihrer der palastinensischen Hochschule folgt 
die Erklirung, dass nunmehr in Aegypten die selbstiindig gewordene 
Hochschule von Fostaét' die Einheit Israels wiederherzustellen be- 
rufen sein wird.—Dieses Document zeigt, dass die Hochschule von 
Fostat die in Ebjathar’s Megilla geschilderten Bemiihungen David b. 
Daniels zur Unterwerfung Palistinas unter das aegyptische Exil- 
archat und seinen Kampf gegen das palistinensische Gaonat unter- 
stiitzte. 

Wie lange Ebjathar seines Sieges froh wurde, ist nicht bekannt. 
Zur Zeit des ersten Kreuzzuges, also nur wenige Jahre nach der Ab- 
fassung seiner Megilla, finden wir ihn in Tarabulus (‘Tripolis), von wo 
er ein Schreiben nach Konstantinopel schickte (J. Q. R., IX, 28)?. 
Daraus zu schliessen, dass Ebjathar den Sitz der Hochschule von Tyrus 
nach der nérdlicher gelegenen Kiistenstadt Tripolis verlegte, sind 
wir nicht berechtigt. 

Ebjathar’s Nachfolger wurde sein Bruder Salomo, der neben ihm als 
Ab-Beth-Din fungirt hatte. Ein seine Unterschrift tragender Brief 
(Autograph) *, von Schechter als Nr. XLII der Saadyana veréffentlicht, 
ist an Ephraim b. Schemarja gerichtet *, ein hervorragendes Mitglied 
der palistinensischen Hochschule®. Dem Briefe beigeschlossen war 
ein Schreiben an Nathan, ein anderes Mitglied der Hochschule °. 
Salomo’s Brief ist Antwort auf einen Brief, den Ephraim b. Schemarja 


an den Sohn Salomos gerichtet hatte und den nun Salomo, da sein 
Sohn abwesend ist, im Einverstiindnisse mit seinem Collegen, dem 
“ Dritten,” mit dessen Hilfe er den Brief gelesen hatte, beantwortet’. 
Man darf annehmen, dass Salomo, da er fremder Hilfe bedarf, um 
von dem Inhalte eines Briefes Kenntniss zu nehmen, erblindet war. 
Aus dem Schreiben Salomos sei nur Folgendes hervorgehoben: Das 


wiirdig, dass die Abhingigkeit der aegyptischen Gemeinden von der palis- 
tinischen Hochschule unter ihnen fortdauere. 

1 dyrg ma APN APNE (3 recto, Z.13). S. oben, S. 87, Anm. 1, Ende. 

9 ve CSINTD PO WWD IND PIA WN 37 TIO war WE °2 W332 2) WIM Ny 
MscwoTp 7p. 

8 Die Unterschrift lautet (J. Q. R., XIV, S. 483): ww (veen=) ‘sn Ando 
*72 IpY’ PNA Nw". ; 

4 Nicht an ‘Ephraim b. Nathan, wie Schechter irrthiimlich angiebt. 
Der Name des Vaters (17™nw '93) steht erst in der 7. Zeile. 

5 mapr> may mewn cas nave sss moan poner ‘ay ‘1. Der Anfangs- 
buchstabe nm ist wahrscheinlich zu nwen zu erginzen. Siehe S. 451, n. 6: 
AO AV AIA FPTME. 

* Am Schlusse des Briefes : $w na x2379 x IND M ANIDI PI AI. Der- 
selbe wird auch im Briefe (Z. 30) als var ja3 35 WO erwihnt. 

7 yom $9 by osparm ns “@ Meder me oY wndso2y | TENT ON ANDI 13750. 
12.—on = Sohn, s. z. B. J. Q. R., XEV, 223, Z. 8. 
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Schreiben Ephraims langte am 24. Siwan an — die Jahreszahl fehlt 
leider — und schon am folgenden Tage, “am Montag dem 25. Siwan 
vereinigten wir uns in der Héhle in grosser Versammlung, nahmen 
die Thorarollen heraus und sprachen den Bann aus gegen die Urheber 
der liignerischen Schriften und die Verursacher des Zwistes zwischen 
den Briidern.” Concrete Angaben iiber die Zwistigkeiten und Wirren, 
auf welche, als im Briefe Ephraims gemeldet, unser Antwortschreiben 
hinweist, fehlen in diesem giinzlich, ebenso wie durch nichts erkenn- 
bar ist, weshalb Salomo, der Gaon, in Gesellschaft des “ Dritten ” ferne 
von der Hochschule, die er als verwaist und verlassen bezeichnet, 
weilen musste. 

Der Sohn Salomos, dessen sein Brief an Ephraim Erwaihnung thut, 
war wahrscheinlich Mazliach, der Nachfolger des Vaters im Gaonat. 
Auf dem ersten Blatte eines Buches, das Salomo b. Elija gehdrt hatte 
(es enthielt ein Werk Samuel b. Chofnis) und dessen Namen als 
Bezeichnung des Eigenthiimers trigt’, findet sich auch die Angabe, 
dass das Buch zum Lesen (fiir die Mitglieder des Lehrhauses) von der 
Tochter des Schulhauptes Mazliach Ha-Kohen gewidmet wurde *. Die 
Tochter spendete, was ihr vom Erbe ihres Grossvaters zugefallen war, 
dem Lehrhause des Vaters. Diesen finden wir noch, und zwar mit der 
vollen Angabe seiner Wiirde und seiner Herkunft, in einem Briefe 
genannt, den er im Jahre 1131° an einen gewissen Abraham richtete*. 
Der Brief ist aus dem “Thore der Hochschule in Fostaét” datirt 
(DTN PS ° Dw Aw). Mazliach war also im Jahre 1131 bereits 
in Aegypten und war gewissermassen Gaon in partibus. Wahrschein- 
lich hatte in Folge der christlichen Eroberung Palistinas und der 
Kiistenstiidte die Wirksamkeit der Hochschule eingestellt werden 
miissen. Es scheint, dass dieselbe nach Damaskus verlegt wurde ; denn 
Benjamin von Tudela (um 1170) bezeichnet die Lehrer von Damaskus 
als die Schulhiupter des Landes Israel (oxre aS by maw WN), was 


2 mime 792 xa modo po 9’ paarava yao mmbe. Nach *2v.2 fehlt der Name 
Elija. Vgl.S. 93, Anm. 3. 

2 apy PRA NIW WNT AIT My I NI ANON NDS ANP MOP MM. 
Dem Namen der Spenderin Sitt-alma‘a (?) gehen einige unverstiindliche 
Ausdriicke voran. Schechter (S. 485, Anm.) giebt mit Unrecht an, es sei 
von Mazliach’s Enkelin die Rede. 

5 Mazliach Ha-Kohen ist, wie Schechter (1. c.) angiebt, auch in der 
Nachschrift eines aus dem Jahre 1111 stammenden Geniza-Fragmentes 
genannt. Gemeint ist wohl die unten, S. 95, Anm. 1, zu citirende Notiz. 

* J. Q.R., XIV, 450, n. 1, roo 2 + +s apy pa NI wen pA M0 pO 
DIC ONT PAT MO] 2 IY? Pa NAW’ WN TIT WHR Fa apy pW. Ne we pT 
© fms orip weer [pat pee ya) prs AD pr ma [ax] jr HOY ria apy pra. Das 
Eingeklammerte ist von mir erginzt. §. auch oben, S. 81, 
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nur so verstindlich ist, wenn wir annehmen, dass Damaskus die Tra- 
dition des palistinensischen Gaonates fortsetzte. 

Wahrscheinlich noch vor Mazliach b. Salomo war ein Sohn Eb- 
jathars, der den Namen des Grossvaters trug, nach Aegypten ge- 
kommen, vielleicht als nach dem Tode seines Vaters nicht er, sondern 
sein Oheim Salomo Gaon wurde. Kunde von ihm erhalten wir aus 
einer charakteristischen Angabe: fiir ihn wurde in Fostét im Jahre 
1423 (1112) der Muschtamil copirt, das sprachwissenschaftliche 
Werk des kariischen Gelehrten Abulfarag Haran (des sog. “ anonymen 
Giammatikers von Jerusalem ”’) '. 


Wir konnten die aharonidische Familie, in der durch vier Genera- 
tionen das palistinensische Gaonat erblich war, bis zum ersten Drittel 
des 12. Jahrhunderts begleiten. Der Stammbaum der Familie stellt 
sich nach den bisherigen Ausfiihrungen folgendermassen dar : 


Joseph Ha-Kohen, Ab-Beth-Din 
(2. Halfte des 10, Jhdts.) 


Jehuda (der ‘‘ Fromme seiner Zeit ”’) 
(Anfang des 11. Jhdts.) 


Salomo, Gaon, 1047 





[Daniel b. Azarja, Fiirst 


| | 
Joseph, Gaon Elija, Gaon und Gaon] st. 1064 
(st. 1054) (st. 1084) 
| 





| | [David b. Daniel, 
Ebjathar, Gaon Salomo, Gaon aegypt. Exilarch]} 
(st. gegen Ende des 11. Jhdts.) (st. Anf. des 12, Jhdts.) ca. 1061-1094 


Elija, 1112 Mazliach, Gaon, 1131 


Sitt Alma‘a 
(Mitte des 12. Jhdts.) 


Das Verhiltniss der jtidischen Gemeinden Aegyptens zu der Hoch- 
schule Palistinas bildet, wie oben gezeigt war, einen Hauptgegen- 
stand des von Schechter als Nr. XLI der Saadyana herausgegebenen 
Documentes. In demselben wird behauptet, dass erst unter Daniel 
b. Azarja, dem davidischen Gaon von Jerusalem (st. 1062), die 
aegyptischen Gemeinden die Jurisdiktion der palistinensischen Hoch- 


1 Rev. des Btudes Juives, XXX, 235. Derselbe Elia (p puea Ja JIT WroR oe 
5s’ na 199 p82) kaufte in Fostat im Tammfz 1422 (1111) den Commentar 
R. Chananels zu Josua, Saadyana XLV (p. 486). Der eigenhindigen 
Notiz Elijas folgt eine weitere Notiz: orwam po pa Ja Pa AIT SN WW. 
Das Buch ging also nachher, wohl durch Erbschaft, aus dem Besitze Elijas 
in den Besitz seines Vetters Mazliach tiber. 
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schule anerkannten. Aber es giebt ein anderes Document’, in dem ein 
aegyptischer Nagid berichtet, wie er in seine Wiirde eingesetzt wurde 
und in dieser, die ihm vom Chalifen ertheilt worden war, nicht nur 
vom Exilarchen, sondern auch vom Haupte der Hochschule Palis- 
tinas bestitigt wurde*. Er kommt dann noch einmal darauf zuriick 
und betont mit Nachdruck, dass selbst in dem Falle, dass ihn die 
Regierung des Chalifen nicht in der Nagidwiirde bestitigt hiitte, 
die Bestiitigung durch den Gaon von Palistina ihm sicher gewesen 
wire. Diese sei ihm vom Gaon als Beweis seiner Liebe zu dem 
Vater und Vorgiinger des Nagid zu Theil geworden*. Leider wird 
der Name des Gaons nicht genannt. Aber auch die Nennung des 
Exilarchen erleichtert nicht die Beantwortung der Frage nach der 
Zeit, der das Document angehért. Der Exilarch, auf den sich der 
Nagid beruft, heisst Chisdai (Chasdai)*. Neubauer, der in dem Nagid 
Samuel b. Paltiel findet, glaubt, dieser Chisdai sei vor dem letzten 
babylonischen Exilarchen, Chizkija, anzusetzen, macht ihn also zum 
Zeitgenossen Héis. Wenn das richtig ist, muss man annehmen, dass 
schon bevor das Gaonat von Babylonien mit Hai erlosch, das Haupt 
der Hochschule von Jerusalem den Titel Gaon fiihrte. Jedenfalls aber 
ist aus dem Berichte des Nagid ersichtlich, dass die weltliche Autoritit 
der aegyptischen Juden die Autoritit der palistinensischen Hoch- 
schule auch schon fr her, vor Daniel b. Azarja, anerkannte und die 
eigene Wiirde durch das Haupt dieser Hochschule bestitigen liess. 
Ubrigens lisst auch der Inhalt des aegyptischen Schreibens an den 
Gaon Salomo b. Jehuda (s. oben, S. 82) erkennen, dass der palistinen- 
sische Gaon eine Ingerenz auf die Angelegenheiten der aegyptischen 


Gemeinden ausiibte °. 
W. BacHER. 
BupDAPEST, Mai 1902. 


1 Herausgegeben von Neubauer in J. Q. R., IX, 717 ff. (“The Installation 
of the Egyptian Nagid’”’). 

? Zeile 16 : 137 De NID PIT NI TEI NWN PIN vs PW Nw TN WIN O71 
*PAD NTI Sy UPI MW WNW PoN2 Wr. 

3 Z. 36: my (?) roe Ia HOT wrIPT VANTIN AIT IY PIN My PI NID DION? 
YP) TWN MYON Np MwA PY AAP Mo mon Po APM Nd Mohtw 
TTY 72 NAAN ANNIE) WwR wpa2 NamwN).—Zu monn +++ anzo vgl. 2. Chr. xxi, 12. 
An Elija Gaon kann aus chronologischen Griinden nicht gedacht werden. 

* Z. 9 Deve 59 nyvba wer Sy WIT IDI 192°D2 NTI. 

5 Aus der Wirksamkeit der Hochschule von Jerusalem in der Zeit vor 
1040 sei erwihnt die Angabe bei Saadyana Nr. XXVIII (S. 223) : Saadja’s 
Commentar zu Jesaja kaufte Josija van7 b. Aharon b. Josija in dem Jahre 
in welchem er in der heiligen Hochschule von Palistina ordinirt wurde : 
DPI need PIE) OPEN MPI Naw AT IS NII TMOVPA Te2 PoOrw Aw AIwI 

tz" nw), also im Jahre 1031. Vielleicht ist dieser Josija Vater des im 
Jahre 1082 zum ‘‘ Dritten” designirten Zadok b. Josija. 
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“THE TETRA(?)GRAMMATON. 


In the investigation of this name, it is best to commence with 
it as it is found at the end of many Old Testament proper names 
of which it is an element—%7}. This I hold to be a genuine 
old form. The additional fourth letter, 4, was probably, at first, 
what the grammarians called the paragogic 1, a merely occasional 
rhythmical appendage. When once added, however, it would give 
the word an appearance suggestive of derivation from the verb 77; 
and this would naturally strike the imagination of people very 
prone to adopt etymologies ad hoc, and without a thought of their 
historic accuracy. In this way, I believe, grew up the etymology 
of Exodus iii. 14-15. When this became authoritative, the name 
would be written with the four letters, as a matter of course. Thus 
the paragogic letter—if I am right—was taken up into the body 
of the name, and came to be regarded as part of its root. Starting 
from this quadriliteral form, it is equally a matter of course that 
modern scholars should have decided on the pronunciation ‘‘ Yahweh.” 
Indeed it is probable from Theodoret’s well-known statement (that 
the Samaritans pronounced the Tetragrammaton ‘Ia8e, while the 
Jews pronounced it "Iaw) that the ‘“‘ Yahweh” vocalization had been 
reached by the Samaritans. Given the derivation from the verb 
“to be,” and that vocalization is quite inexpugnable. 

It will be seen from the above why I cannot accept Kuenen’s 
defence of the “Yahweh” pronunciation’. I agree with that 
illustrious critic and historian of the Religion of Israel that “no one 
who wrote down these four letters,” ab initio “can have meant to 
indicate any other pronunciation”; and that “if he had intended 
his readers to say Yahu or Yaho, for instance, he would have omitted 
the fourth letter.” But this is no evidence whatever of the “theory 
which finds in Yahweh the original form and pronunciation, and in 
Yah, Yahu, &c., abridged derivatives from it.” The appearance of 
mm on the Moabite Stone shows that this form was at least in 
occasional use about nine centuries before Christ ; but the inference 


1 Hibbert Lectures, 1882, note 4. 
VOL. XV. H 
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that “consequently the pronunciation Yahweh” was current at that 
time seems to me altogether unwarranted. 

Probably the exact form of the alternative theory which I now 
present was not thought of by Kuenen, or was thought of only to be 
summarily dismissed as an unscholarly hypothesis. We are told— 
even unto this day—that in’ “has not its own original vowels 
(probably 771) but those of 78, ” Concerning the latter, the Jewish 
Encyclopedia says, sub voce Adonai: —“Originally an appellation of God, 
the word became a definite title, and when the Tetragram became 
too holy for utterance Adonai was substituted for it, so that, as a rule, 
the name written YHWH receives the points of Adonai and is read 
Adonai, except in cases where Adonai precedes or succeeds it in the 
text, when it is read Elohim. The vowel-signs e, 0, a, given to 
the Tetragrammaton in the written text, therefore, indicate the 
pronunciation Aedonai, while the form Jehovah, introduced by a 
Christian writer about 1520, rests on a misunderstanding.” 

Nothing could be more positive. If belief could safely rest on 
authoritative teaching, here we have it. The Christian who had the 
hardihood, several centuries after the close of the Magorah, to 
“introduce” the form Jehovah, lends an element of piquancy to the 
lesson. I must confess that, up to very recently, I parroted this 
statement of the hybridism of mim, without a suspicion that it could 
be effectively challenged; till, in a moment which usually comes to 
me, on any subject however sacred, I asked: ‘“‘ What is the evidence 
of this?” From that moment my belief in it was doomed. 

The first thing which I saw, on opening my eyes, was that nin’ 
has not the vowel points of ‘7%. It has only two out of three. 
The excuse that _, is written as , because it is under ° evidently will 
not hold; for, on the hypothesis that the vowel points of min’ are 
a q'rey perpetuum of TN, the . is to be read, not with °, but with x, 
which is impossible. "Where the Magoretes intended mn to be mad 
as ody, they put the vowel points of that word, notwithstanding 
that _ fell under ‘, and who can doubt that they would have put 
the vowel points of ‘21% to Mn’, if they had intended, by those 
vowel points, to indicate ‘that it was to be read as °)4% ? 

That it was so read I, of course, do not deny. ‘Indeed, this is part 
of my case. That reading had become habitual ages before the 
addition of the vowel points to the Hebrew text, as is shown by 
the rendering of the Tetragrammaton in the Septuagint as 6 Kupios 
and by Jerome as Dominus; and there was no need to reinforce this 
substitution by vowel points. Still the Macoretes might not have 


+ Kautzsch's Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (English edition), p. 311. 
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thought so had not the vowel points of Min happened to be very 
similar to those of TN. Save for that lucky ‘accident the vocalization 
of mim might not have been retained for us, though it might have 
been inferred from its development from 47°; for the addition of the 
final 7__ would naturally modify #7. into im. With "__ added, 37° 
becomes TiN’, as with 07 added it becomes DVN. This, I hold, is 
why we find Min} in the Magoretic version. : 

So far, then, we are left with 7. as the real name. But this 
is further analysable. The final 3 is simply the old nominative affix, 
and is no essential part of the word. As Professor Chwolson says, 
in his valuable essay on The Quiescents (or Vowel-Letters) "1 in 
Ancient Hebrew Orthography: “the nominative termination in o or u 

. has remained in single and compound proper names.” It is 
because this 3 is only an obsolete case-ending that we have a long 
list of duplicate forms of names ending in 37° and A respectively *. 
Fundamentally, therefore, the name is 7, which becomes 37 with the 
ancient suffix of the nominative, and this becomes nin’ by the addition 
of the paragogic 1. The quadriliteral form has grown from the 
triliteral, which, in its turn, has arisen out of the biliteral. Whether, 
as Friedrich Delitzsch suggests*, this can be farther traced to 
a primitive uniliteral form, I will not inquire; for at this point the 
matter passes beyond the evolution of the name within Hebrew 
limits—the problem which I have set myself to solve. My solution 
of that problem may be tersely stated in the words of Isaiah xxvi. 4: 
min’ m2 “ Y*howah is Yah.” That is all. But it must be clearly seen 
and firmly grasped before any genuine advance can be made in 
finding satisfactory answers to the most interesting questions which 
surround the name of the Hebrew Deity. 

J. H. Levy. 


1 See Ginsburg’s Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, pp. 387-394- 

2 ‘Der Gottesname, welcher im Munde des hebriischen Volkes stets 
iblich, ja vielleicht ausschliesslich iiblich war und blieb, ist sm m, wobei 
zugleich das Bewusstsein von », i, als dem wesentlichen Namensbestandteil 
sich fortdauernd lebendig erhielt.”—Wo lag das Paradies, p. 159. 
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DIE STAATSWAGEN DES PATRIARCHEN. 
(can ma Sy mvp). 


BucHLeER lisst in seiner eingehenden Besprechung der Stelle des 
jerusalemischen Talmuds, Sanhedrin, 18 c, 209 ff., den Ausdruck NYP 
unerklirt (J. Q. R., XIII, 724). Aber die von ihm citirte Emendation 
Gritzens (Monatsschrift, 1884, 547) involvirt bereits die richtige Er- 
klirung. Gritz liest niimlich N379P statt NYP und meint offenbar 
MiP, Staatswagen (carrum, s. Levy, IV, 382f.; Krauss, Lehnworter, 
II, 565). In der Erzihlung Chaninas, die an der angefiihrten Stelle 
durch Eleazar b. Pedath tradirt wird, ist von den Abgesandten des 
Patriarchen die Rede, welche in vier-und-zwanzig Staatswagen in 
Lydda einzogen, um dort die Intercalation vorzunehmen. Dieser 
ungewoéhnliche Pomp, mit dem die Abgesandten des Patriarchen um- 
geben waren, erregte unliebsames Aufsehen; und als sie bald darauf 
—vielleicht in Folge einer Epidemie—zu gleicher Zeit starben, sagte 
man, das “bdése Auge” hitte die mit so ausserordentlichem Glanze 
Aufgetretenen getroffen und sie wiren daran gestorben (D732 D332) 
ans papa oda inn) ys jy). Die “Staatswagen des Patriarchen- 
hauses” (939 M3 by mi29P) kommen auch in einem andern dem- 
selben Chanina (b. Chama), einem Schiiler Jehudas I., gehérenden 
Ausspruche vor, den im babylonischen Talmud (Sabbath, 122 a, oben) 
Abba b. Kahana tradirt: nawa }$n5p5 sm tan na Se manp. 
Ihrer luxuridsen Ausstattung und der Leichtigkeit, mit der sie in 
Bewegung gesetzt wurden, verdankten diese Wagen wohl, dass man 
erlaubte, sie am Sabbath zu bewegen. Solche Prachtwagen, wie er 
sie im Hause Jehudas I. gesehen hatte, schwebten auch Rab vor, als 
er die “in goldenen Wagen sitzenden” Jiinglinge des Hauses Davids 
schilderte (b. Kidduschin, 76 b, unt.: 291 Sy muvaps pawn odin; in 
der Parallelstelle, Sanhedrin, 49 a, fehlt diese Einzelheit). Endlich 
giebt es noch einen dritten Ausspruch desselben Chanina (b. Chama), 
in welchem der Staatswagen des Patriarchenhauses Erwihnung 
geschieht. Inj. Aboda zara, 44 d, 66 (in Beziehung auf die Mischna Ab. 
zara, V, 5 MDI IN f7P3 2” M207) erzihlt Chanina, wie ein Wagen 
des Patriarchenhauses auf eine Entfernung von mehr als vier Meilen 
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den Blicken entschwunden, also der Beobachtung entzogen war, man 
habe aber dennoch den auf demselben befindlichen Wein zu trinken 
gestattet (°° 5 “to amy axdam san ma Se nnsx pps avy). 
Eine andere Version des Vorfalles, in der Chanina es ist, der den 
Wein zu trinken gestattete, findet sich b. Sabbath, 122a, oben (hier 
muss vor O39 Sy NwMpP. erginzt werden N37, s. Rabbinowitz 
z. St.). Die angefiihrten Stellen, in denen Chanina b. Chama von 
den “ Wagen des Patriarchenhauses” spricht, beweisen, dass die Auf- 
fassung von Griitz, die ihn MiP an der ersten Stelle, j. Sanhedrin, 
18 c, zu MIP (d.i. MIP) emendiren liess, richtig ist. Es ist aber 
noch fraglich, ob die Emendation néthig ist ; denn an einer Stelle des 
jerusalemischen Talmudsfindet sich ebenfalls die Schreibung NV", und 
zwar ist dort ebenfalls von vier-und-zwanzig Wagen die Rede. In Baba 
Bathra, 17 a, 31, wird erzihlt, Jemand habe seiner Verlobten NYP 73 
mit neuen Friichten (NIM ‘3D, die Parallelstelle in b. Baba Bathra, 
146 a: WIN nwa ‘Say win wry wn |) geschickt. Es ist also 
ganz gut méglich, dass auch in dem Berichte Chaninas iiber die nach 
Lydda gekommenen Abgesandten des Patriarchen M1") die richtige 
Leseart ist (vgl. iibrigens iiber diese Bedeutung von NV")? Levy, IV, 
379b, unten). Die Zah] 24 ist in beiden Fallen als runde zu be- 
trachten. 


W. BAcHER. 
BUDAPEST, September 1901. 
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DAS HEBRAISCHE 7182 IN EINER VERKANNTEN 
BEDEUTUNG. 


Das hebriiische "20, welches man durchweg (mit Hinzuziehung des 
assyrischen Sipru) mit “ Buch” oder “Brief” wiedergiebt, setzt an 
zwei Bibelstellen—Hiob, xix. 23 und Jesaia xxx. 8—eine Bedeutung 
voraus, die, wie uns scheint, bisher verkannt worden ist. An der 
ersten Stelle fasst Hiob seinen sehnsiichtigen Wunsch, dass die Kunde 
von dem innern Siege, zu dem er sich nach langem Kampfe durch- 
gerungen hat, nicht wirkungslos verfalle, sondern den kommenden 
Geschlechtern erhalten bleibe, in die Worte zusammen : {BX jf" “D 
paym maya ay> mipin Srs-oya apm pps yAY “bp panm 
Und ebenso wiinscht Jesaia, dass seine Uberzeugung von der Erfolg- 
losigkeit der fremdlindischen militirischen Unterstiitzung der 
fernsten Nachkommenschaft iiberliefert werde : MO~by Aan? Nia APY 
pbiy sy wyd sions oD vom mM wep dy DAN. In beiden Fallen 
kommt es also auf ein ganz besonders dauerhaftes und dem “Zahne 
der Zeit” am meisten trotzendes Schriftmaterial an. An der ersten 
Stelle wird es zu den Felseninschriften in Parallele gesetzt, an der 
zweiten soll es “bis zum letzten Tage, fiir immer bis in Ewigkeit ” 
erhalten bleiben. Dass man sich diese Dauerhaftigkeit von einem 
gewohnlichen “ Buche ” versprochen haben sollte, ist von vorne herein 
ausgeschlossen. Dieser Umstand, in Verbindung mit der Erwigung, 
dass das Wort 15D an der ersten Stelle durch das 1} in }PM auf das 
denkbar schirfste hervorgehoben und in beiden Fallen mit dem fir 
ein “Buch” vdllig unpassenden Verbum PPpn “ eingraben” construirt 
wird, fiihrt mit Notwendigkeit auf die Vermutung, dass in den ange- 
fiihrten Versen eine ganz specielle Bedeutung von 18D vorliegt. Es 
wird daher wohl nicht gewagt erscheinen, wenn wir "5D mit dem 
lautlich genau entsprechenden assyrischen siparru zusammenstellen 
und an den citierten Stellen mit “ Erz” oder “ Bronze” tibersetzen, 
das einen sehr kraftigen und passenden Sinn ergiebt. Allerdings ist 
der Gebrauch von Erz zu Schrifiwerken in der Bibel sonst nicht nach- 
zuweisen (vgl. Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archdologie, Band I, 
p. 289), indessen darf man nicht vergessen, dass es sich hier eben 
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um ein vollig ungewdhnliches Schriftmaterial handeln muss, dessen’ 
Verwendung man vielleicht nur vom Auslande her kannte und sich 
nur in den seltensten Fallen gestatten durfte. Im Anschluss hieran 
sei noch bemerkt, dass IND an beiden Stellen nicht mit “schreiben,” 
sondern mit “ einhauen”’ zu tibersetzen ist, wozu man sich als Material 
Stein zu denken hat, vgl. Deuter. xxvii. 8, Josua, viii. 32. Das obige 
"5D = siparru hingt wohl mit dem arabischen je zusammen, 
welches dieselbe Bedeutung hat. Zu dem Lautwandel ¥ =D vgl. 
Barth, Etymologische Studien, p. 54,§ 26. Ob an den angefiihrten 
Stellen die Punktation 789 die richtige ist und nicht vielmehr eine 
iltere Aussprache “8D, welche durch die Verwechselung mit dem 
gewohnlichen sefer vernachlissigt wurde, vorauszusetzen ist, kinnen 
wir nicht mehr entscheiden. 


I. FRIEDLANDER. 
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ABRAHAM’S LESSON IN TOLERANCE’, 


AccorpiIn@ to Moslem tradition, Abraham was the founder of 
hospitality. A commentator of Hariri calls him i)l Jw Goll 2S), 
the patriarch who introduced hospitality. (Vide Hammer-Purgstall 
in ZDMG., VI, 57, no. 303; Griinbaum, Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen 
Sagenkunde (Leiden, 1893), p. 118.) Tabari relates that the three 
angels—who, according to Jewish sources, were Michael, Gabriel, 
and Uriel (Midrash Lekach Tobh, ed. Buber, I, 82; Baba Meziah, 86 b)— 
would not touch the food set before them by Abraham. “Why do 
ye not eat ?”’ queried the patriarch. “We eat nothing without first 
knowing its price.” Thereupon answered Abraham: “The price of 
these refreshments is, that you invoke the name of God before 
beginning and praise it when you finish.” At this one of the angels 
remarked to the other: “Verily God did well to make this man his 
friend?” (cf. Griinbaum, /.¢., p. 119). 

This pious trait of Abraham’s is also referred to in Jewish tradition. 
He was in the habit of inviting passers-by to partake of food and 
drink, and enjoined upon them, while so doing, the duty of thanking 
God (see Bereshith Rabbah to Gen. xiv. 19; xviii. 19, and other 
references in the Wilna edition, pp. 174, 200). The Talmud relates, 
Sotah, 10a, that after his guests had partaken of his hospitality, they 
rose to bless him, upon which he said: “ Have ye eaten of that which 
is mine? Ye have eaten of what belongeth to the God of the World. 
Give, therefore, praise and acknowledgment to him, who spake and 
lo! the world was,”—Dbiyn mm apxw 9d (vide Wiinsche’s render- 
ing, Der babyl. Talmud, II, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 259-260; Griinbaum, 7. c., 
p. 120). A fuller account of Abraham’s hospitality is given by Beer 
in his Leben Abrahams, Leipzig, 1859, p. 56, and 8. Baring-Gould, in 
his Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets (New York, 1872), p. 187 


? A paper read at the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
April, rg00. 

2 See on the whole history of the term “Friend of God,” with special 
reference to Abraham, the exhaustive article of Steinschneider, ‘‘ Der 
Freund Gottes,” in Jellinek’s Sabbatblatt, V, 1860, no. 20, pp. 78-79. 
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(cf. also W. Mayer, “Gastfreundschaft,” in Busch’s Kalender und 
Jahrbuch fiir Israeliten, vol. V, Vienna, 1846, pp. 312-314). I remark 
in passing that Job also was considered by the ancients as a type 
of a generous Bedouin saint whose nomadic tent was the joy 
of God and man. In the Greek Testament of Job (published by 
Angelo Mai in his Seriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio (Rome, 1833), 
vol. VII, pp. 180-191, and republished by Kohler in Semitic Studies in 
Memory of Rev. Dr. A. Kohut, Berlin, 1897, pp. 296-338), ch. iii, 8, we 
read: Kat ef res fpxero aira@v ehenpoovyny, elye rpeperOa ev rH TpaTmeln 
pou Tov AaBeiv ry xpeiav. Kat ovdéva anérperov e&edOciv rhv Oipay pov 
kékr@ kev, “And if any one came asking for alms, he found food 
on my table to take all he needed, and I turned nobody away to 
leave my door with an empty stomach.” [kxdAr@ xerg=YIIY NID 
of the Rabbinic story of Akibah; cf. Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. VI; 
Gittin 56a: yaw xy rd22 ayn invad ps22w 5, vide Kohler, J. c., 
pp. 280, 318, note 2.] In all probability, says Kohler, p. 276, Job 
became a type of the philanthropic receiver of strangers, the pattern 
of a Bedouin prince of hospitality in popular tradition, long before 
Abraham was rendered such. It is evident, therefore, from all this 
that tradition desired to emphasize his religious fervor as much as 
his hospitality. 

There is a legend concerning Abraham and a heathen, whose origin 
has not yet been investigated. It is popularly accredited to Benjamin 
Franklin, whose version we shall give below. Milman, in his History 
of the Jews (Am. ed., New York, 1877), vol. III, p. 459, note, ascribes it 
to George Gentius (died 1667), who quotes it in the dedication (to 
the Consuls, Senate, and people of Hamburg) of his Latin version of 
Solomon Ibn Verga’s Shebet Yehuda [cf. Fiirst, Bibl. Judaica, III, 474; 
Steinschneider, Catal. Bodl., 1009], published in Amsterdam, in 1651, 
1654 and 1680 in 4° [not 1690 as Milman, /.c.]. I regret that, at 
present writing, I have no access to the Latin translation’, so as to 
verify Milman’s reference. The apologue of Abraham and the Fire- 
worshipper has become so widely known to English readers that it is 
interesting to note its first mention in the works of Jeremy Taylor, 
the eminent Engish divine, who died in the same year as the Latin 
translator of the Jewish Chronicle (1667). In his Geodoyia ’Ex\exrexn, 
or a Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, sect. XXII, ed. Bohn, 
London, 1867, vol. II, p. 418, he says, in speaking of communication 
with dissenting churches, that the following story he found “in the 
Jews’ books.” It is not at all unlikely that he copied it from the Latin 


1 For a review of the Latin version of Shebet Yehuda, see Dr. M. Wiener’s 
German translation, Hannover, 1856, pp. xix-xxvii. 
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version of Gentius. “When Abraham sat at his tent-door, according 
to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man 
stooping and leaning on his staff, weary with age and travail, coming 
towards him, who was a hundred years of age: he received him 
kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused him to sit down: 
but, observing that the old man ate and prayed not, nor begged for 
a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the 
God of heaven. The old man told him that he worshipped the fire 
only, and acknowledged no other God. At which answer Abraham 
grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed him to all the evils of the night and an unguarded 
condition. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, 
and asked him where the stranger was: he replied, ‘I thrust him 
away because he did not worship thee.’ God answered him, ‘I have 
suffered him these hundred years, although he dishonoured me; and 
couldst thou not endure him one night, when he gave thee no 
trouble?’ Upon this saith the etory, ‘Abraham fetched him back 
again, and gave him hospitable entertainment and wise instruction.’ 
Go thou and do likewise, and thy charity will be rewarded by the 
God of Abraham.” 

Jeremy Taylor's version of this beautiful legend is no doubt the 
source of Benjamin Franklin's account which is frequently quoted in 
his name. A recent contributor to a religious paper claims to have 
found it in the leaves of an old and forgotten magazine, where the 
following is related: Franklin’s love for his fellow men was coequal 
with his knowledge, and it is not surprising that hp was pronounced 
in his views upon religious persecution, citing such as inhuman and 
barbarous in the extreme. On one occasion when in the company of 
a circle of friends in Paris, the conversation had turned upon the 
subject of intolerance, and Franklin presented unanswerable argu- 
ments against what he asserted to be a practice so obviously repugnant 
to every dictate of humanity. After refuting opinions advanced by 
some of the circle and in support of the views he had advanced, he 
called for a Bible, and turning to the Book of Genesis, he remarked 
that he would proceed to read the following as authority for his 
statements :— 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


1. And it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in the 
door of his tent, about the going down of the sun. 

2. And behold, a man bowed with age, coming from the way of the 
wilderness, leaning on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto him, Turn in, 
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I pray thee, and wash thy feet and tarry all night, and thou shalt 
arise early in the morning and go thy way. 

4. But the man said, Nay, for I will abide under this tree. 

5. And Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned and they went 
into the tent ; and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, he said 
unto him, Wherefore dost thou not worship the Most High God, 
Creator of heaven and earth ? 

7. And the man answered and said, I do not worship thy God, 
neither do I call upon his name; for I have made to myself a God 
which abideth always in my house, and provideth me with all things. 

8. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man, and he arose 
and fell upon him and drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

g. And at midnight God called unto Abraham, Where is the stranger? 

10, And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he would not worship 
thee, neither would he call upon thy name; therefore have I driven 
him out from before my face into the wilderness. 

11. And God said, Have I borne with him these hundred, ninety 
and eight years, and nourished and clothed him, notwithstanding his 
rebellion against me; and couldst not thou, that art thyself a sinner, 
bear with him one night ? 

12. And Abraham said, Let not the anger of my Lord wax hot 
against his servant; lo, I have sinned; forgive me, I pray thee. 

13. And he arose and went forth into the wilderness, and sought 
diligently for the man and found him. 

14. And he returned with him to his tent; and when he had 
entreated him kindly, he sent him away in the morning with gifts. 

15. And God spake again unto Abraham, saying, For this thy sin, 
shall thy seed be afflicted four hundred years in a strange land. 

16. But for thy repentance will I deliver them; and they shall 
come forth with power, and with gladness of heart, and with much 
substance. 

The raconteur concludes this story of Franklin as follows :— 

“T was struck with the aptness of the passage to the subject, and 
did not fail to express my surprise that in all the discourses I had 
read against a practice so diametrically opposite to the genuine spirit 
of our holy religion, I did not remember to have seen this chapter 
quoted, nor did I recollect my ever having read it, though no stranger 
to my Bible. Next morning, turning to the Book of Genesis, I found 
there was no such chapter, and that the whole was a well-meant 
invention of my friend, whose sallies of humour, in which he is a 
great master, have always a useful and benevolent tendency.” 

The same story is found with some variations in a rare volume of 
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tracts on religious tolerance, entitled: Collection of Testimonies in 
favour of Religious Liberty, in the case of the Dissenters, Catholics, and 
Jews. By a Christian Politician. ...... London, 1790, pp. 88-89, 
Article XVIII, superscribed with the words: “A parable against 
persecution by Dr. Franklin, in imitation of Scripture Language ; 
founded upon a Jewish tradition.” To this the editor of the volume 
adds a note: “The following parable against persecution was com- 
municated to me,” says Lord Cairns, “by Doctor Franklin, of 
Philadelphia, a man who makes a great figure in the learned 
world; and who would still make a greater figure for benevolence 
and candour, were virtue as much regarded in this declining age as 
knowledge. The historical style of the Old Testament is here finely 
imitated; and the moral must strike every one who is not sunk in 
stupidity and superstition. Were it really a chapter of Genesis, one 
is apt to think that persecution could never have shown a bare face 
among the Jews and Christians. But alas! that is a vain thought. 
Such a passage in the O. T. would avail as little against the rancorous 
passions of men, as the following passages in the New Testament, 
though persecution cannot be condemned in terms more explicit,” 
....&c. (On pp. 66-68 is printed another letter by Dr. Franklin on 
the subject of religious liberty, written in 1772.) 

What is the origin of this parable? Both Jeremy Taylor and 
Benjamin Franklin claim to have seen it referred to as a Jewish 
tradition, and L. Weiss quotes it in an abbreviated form in his 
Talmudic and other Legends (New York, 1889*), pp.66-671. There is 
not the slightest trace of the story in Rabbinic sources. Neither 
Beer, nor Gould, nor even the painstaking Griinbaum, refer to it 
anywhere. To my astonishment I find the same story beautifully 
rendered into Hebrew by Nachman Krochmal (1785-1840), in a rare 
periodical published in 1844: "337 prdenn (Jerusalem, 1844; 
printed at Zolkiew, imprimatur given in Lemberg, Nov. 29, 1844!). 
This contribution of Krochmal’s is not mentioned either by Zunz or 
Fiirst or Steinschneider (Catal. Bodl., s. v., p. 1589-90), and deserves to 
be reproduced in full, if only for its classical diction :— 


pin Swan 


:woun wa Saxn nnp sey ommaxy mdxn pean ans om (k) 
pine Sy yyw MOA TIT NID ND DD yIeN PP eR ABAD NM (3) 


? A brief version of the parable is given in Horace E. Scudder’s Book of 
Legends (1900), under the title, ‘‘ Abraham and his Visitor.” 
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ray dy ayn xa dx oie ¢a son aneenpd> pay pana Dp (3) 
sqov7 nadm spiaa noswm avdn ap nds pon pao ode an 
soy wo13 yey aba nnn pos mp to xd oe wen px (11) 
saan mse myer wed ow adm axon nana mp (A) sadam yo 
oy "> Jaa Any onmax yds so iny vane wos vam om (1) 
‘nyt? ND ON BNA pn (t) s12D wWyawA 9D PAN) Dw Ap 
wn smyaye wy sex mde ox > pax ad we ner pads ns 
‘NONI OP weKa onaK He IMM (Mm) son 55° ymin m2 wy 
mx oAnax sox onmnax bx onde xan (ob) paaton ines 
sp Syo yea jn oxy anna pm (*) sadda pos ga see eon 
MN NNW ‘DN TIA AY EN () sqowdS mytind mae xd o> 
mx mon > AN yndsd> ynwada mw yen oyenr mx ar yee 
stony md anne Sada mda nddin nya sexe ome yo ans tn 
‘YIN 'D DYBA NNON TIAyI IN AN I a Se DAN ION (2°) 
ANYON WANT NN WPI ADI PAY DAN TAM (») 83 dD 
psy amd sande spas ay (9) sma ins aM adage ww 
py tend mow oma Se sat my (iw) 2 d9 0b ym oy 


pansy yd ona me os D8 DI Tyan wym vAd ny 
sex xo oma mx JN (1°) PDN HIV ONNDIM onNyAD qwE 
onded ond mm cowry oy oS ym non onoind omawm ons 

:phy sy 


Krochmal divides the parable into sixteen verses, as Franklin did, 
and must, therefore, have had before him either a German trans- 
lation, or possibly a copy of the English version, since the above is 
almost a verbal translation of Franklin’s narrative. Similar legends 
and apologues are quoted by Russian and Galician Maggidim in 
illustration of Scriptural texts in discourse. In the collection 
of homilies and anecdotes ascribed to Jacob Dubno, popularly 
known as the Dubno Gaon, entitled 3py bax (5 parts, Warsaw, 
1874), there is no reference made to this apologue, though it is 
strange that it has escaped the attention of the “father of story- 
tellers” (orden ‘3N), as he was deferentially called. Iam glad to 
be able to point out the probable source of the parable, so widely 
circulated through the genial Franklin, and it is remarkable that its 
Persian origin had not long since been suggested by the mention of 
& FIRE-WORSHIPPER in the version of Jeremy Taylor quoted above. 
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It is to be found in the Bastin (yl) of Sa‘pI (1184-1291 ?), where 
it is imbedded among other choice moral tales written by this 
“Nightingale of a Thousand Songs.” The Gulistan, or Rose-Garden, 
was known to Occidental scholars in a Latin version as early as the 
second half of the seventeenth century. Of the Bustan or Garden of 
Perfume there are no translations earlier than this century. GEORGE 
GENTIUS, as we have seen above, was the Latin translator of Ibn 
Verga’s Hebrew chronicle, 71) 03, the first edition of which 
appeared at Amsterdam, anno 1651, in the very same year when he 
‘ published his Latin version of Sa‘di, entitled Rosarium politicum. It 
is easy now to explain how the story of Abraham’s lesson in tolerance 
crept into the Preface of his translation of Shebet Yehudah, when the 
parable was fresh in his mind during the perusal of Sa‘di’s works. 

I have no complete edition of the Bistan in English (cf. for a brief 
bibliography and interesting selections the article Sa‘di in Charles 
Dudley Warner's Library of the World’s Best Literature, vol. XXII 
(1897), pp. 12634-58, written by A. V. Williams Jackson] and I quote 
from the “compiled” version of Moncure Daniel Conway, in his 
Sacred Anthology, 1st ed., New York, 1874, pp. 61-62, no. XCVII, s.v. 
“Toleration ” :— 

“For a week Abraham would scarce break his fast for fear some 
hungry traveller might pass needing his store. Daily he looked out 
upon the desert, and on a day he beheld the bent form of an aged 
man, his hair white as snow, tottering towards his door. ‘Guest of 
mine eyes,’ said Abraham, ‘enter thou with welcome, and be pleased 
to share my bread and salt.’ The stranger entered, and to him was 
given the place of honour. When the cloth was spread, and the 
family had gathered round the board, each uttered Bismillah (‘In the 
name of God’) save one: the aged guest uttered no word. Abraham 
said, ‘Old man, is it not right when thou dost eat thy food to repeat 
the name of God?’ The stranger said, ‘My custom is that of the 
fire-worshipper.’ Then Abraham arose in wrath, and drove the aged 
Geber from his house. Even as he did so, a swift-winged spirit stood 
before the patriarch and said—‘ Abraham! for a hundred years the 
divine bounty has flowed out in sunshine and rain, in bread and life, 
to this man: is it for thee to withhold thy hand from him because 
his worship is not thine ?’” 

Leigh Hunt, whose admirable adaptations from Oriental authors 
are as felicitous as any by Riickert or Bodenstedt, has written a 
charming paraphrase of this apologue in the form of a “ dramatic 
parable,” entitled: Abraham and the Fire-Worshipper. His source is 
undoubtedly Sa‘di’s Bustan, as he was familiar with all the fanciful 
creations of the East. He skilfully interweaves with his narrative 
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“Elijah’s interview” with God, about which Campbell has written 
an exquisite poem, using “the still small voice” in the sense of a 
heavenly echo—a favourite figure of the Rabbis quoted by Wordsworth 
and Whittier (cf. a poem by the present writer on Elijah [1 Kings 
xix. 11-13] in the American Hebrew, Feb. 9, 1900). Leigh Hunt’s 
poem is included in Isabel E. Cohen’s Readings and Recitations for 
Jewish Homes and Schools (Philadelphia, 1895), pp. 44-48, no. 18. 


GEORGE ALEXANDER Kouvut. 
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ZUR PORTUGIESISCH-JUDISCHEN LITERATUR. 


Das Interesse fiir die leidenvolle Vergangenheit und die wissen- 
schaftlichen Leistungen der Juden ihres Landes erwacht in erfreu- 
licher Weise auch bei den Portugiesen. Von unserem Freunde 
J. Mendes dos Remedios, Professor in Coimbra, erschien vor mehreren 
Jahren unter dem Titel “Os Judeus em Portugal’ der erste Theil 
der Geschichte der Juden in Portugal (Coimbra, 1895). Er beab- 
sichtigte, wie er mir im Juli 1896 schrieb, das sehr seltene Werk des 
Portugiesen Samuel Usque, “Consolacam ds Tribulagdes de Israel,” 
mit kritischen Noten versehen, neu zu ediren, er musste aber von 
seinem Vorhaben abstehen aus demselben Grunde wie ich den Plan 
aufgab, eine deutsche Uebersetzung des genannten Werkes zu veran- 
stalten. Einzelne Kapitel aus Usque’s Werk, und zwar die tiber den 
Auszug der Juden aus Portugal, hat Joaquim de Araujo in den von 
ihm redigirten “ Annaes de Bibliographia Portugueza” (Porto, 1889) 
wieder abgedruckt. 

Jiingst veréffentlichte D. Joaquim de Araujo unter dem Titel 
“Judeus Portugueses’’ (Famaliciio, 1901) bibliographische Notizen, 
beziehungsweise solche Schriften, welche, wie es in der Einleitung 
zu denselben heisst, in dem “ Diccionario Bibliographico Portugues” 
des Innocencio France. da Silva und in meiner “ Biblioteca Espafiola- 
Portugueza-Judaica” fehlen, theils weil sie wegen ihrer Seltenheit 
Silva und mir unbekannt geblieben, theils weil sie seit der Veréf- 
fentlichung der “Biblioteca ” erschienen sind. De Araujo verfiigt nicht 
nur iiber griindliche literarische Kenntnisse, er ist auch im Besitze 
mehrerer seltener portugiesisch-jiidischer Werke. Die dusserst 
seltene Schrift des Amsterdamer Arztes Lemuel da Silva gegen Uriel 
Acosta, “Tratado da immortalidade da alma,” welche im Jahre 1861 
mit 40 hollindischen Gulden bezahlt wurde, erwarb er in Rom; 
ausser seinem Exemplare befindet sich in ganz Portugal nur noch 
eins in Lissabon, das vor nahezu hundert Jahren von dem gelehrten 
Akademiker Ribeiro dos Santos benutzt wurde. Er besitzt ferner 
‘* Espejo fiel de Vidas” des Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna’, aus dem er 
die “ Elogios ” des Dr. J. de Sequeira Samuda (p. 7 f.) wieder abdruckt. 


1 Jewish Quarterly Review, XII, pp. 708-717. 
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Die Rede des Erzbischofs de Cangranor D. Diogo da Annunciagio 
Justiniano bei dem am 6. September 1705 in Lissabon abgehaltenen 
grossen Auto da Fé, von welcher, wie De Araujo nachweist, zwei 
verschiedene Ausgaben in demselben Jahre in Lissabon erschienen — 
die erste Ausgabe, welche David Nieto vorlag, umfasst 89, die zweite 
73 Seiten in 8¥° — wurde vom Londoner Haham R. David Nieto in der 
Schrift ‘ Respuesta al sermon predicado por el Arcobispo de Can- 
granor... por el Author de las Noticias Reconditas de la Inquisicion” 
(Bibl. esp.-port.jud., p. 77) beantwortet. Unbekannt war bis jetzt, 
dass noch eine andere Antwort von einem Anonymus erschien unter 
dem Titel “Ante-exordio 4 Resposta do Sermam que o Arcobispo 
de Cangranor pregou no Auto da Fé que se fez em Lisboa em 6 de 
Septembro de 1705, sé por Gloria de Dios, a quem toda a dedica, 
para que a ampare; por Credito da verdade em que toda a funda, 
para que claramente se veja; e por desengano de Supersticdens, a 
todos os papistas para que se arrependam, e desenganem dos Erros, e 
Enganos, com que este seo Pregador, e todos os mais lastimosamente 
os trazem enganados. Impresso em Turim na Officina de Jorge 
de Cervantes, Anno de 1709, 8° gr., 115 pp. (Joaquim de Araujo, l.c. 
p. 5). 

D. Francisco Xavier de Oliveyra, portugiesischer Gesandter in 
Wien, der die den Juden in Neapel eingeriumten Privilegien dem 
reichen Isaac de Souza Brito in portugiesischer Uebersetzung in einem 
Briefe (Haag, 1741) mittheilte (Bibl., p. 79), beschiftigte sich auch 
in seinen dem D. Joseph de Portugal, conde de Vimioso, gewid- 
meten Reiseberichten, “ Memorias das viagens” (Amsterdam, 1741, 8¥°), 
eingehend mit den portugiesischen Juden in Holland, besonders mit 
der Familie Nunes da Costa (De Araujo, p. 11); ebenso in seinem 
“Discours Pathétique” (1762), von dem 1891 eine neue Auflage 
(Porto) veranstaltet wurde. 

Anonym erschien von Jo&o Pedro Ribeiro “Extracto de una 
Memoria sobre a tolerancia dos Judeus e Mouros em Portugal” 
(Lisboa, 1821, 4*°, 14 pp.), wieder abgedruckt in Ribeiro’s “ Reflexdes 
historicas," I, p. 75 ff.). Ein Auszug aus “Lettres juives... entre un 
Juif voyageur & Paris et ses correspondants en divers endroits" 
(Lausanne, 1750) erschien in portugiesischer Sprache von Antonio de 
Portugal de Faria unter dem Titel: ‘‘Uma Carta de Jacob de Brito a 
Aario Monseca™ (Leorne, 1897, 8%°,14 pp.); in demselben Jahre 
erschien in Coimbra von Sousa Viterbo ein Schriftchen iiber den 
Dichter Jo&io Pinto Delgado in blos 50 Exemplaren (De Araujo, p. 9, 
n. 15), und im gleichen Jahre erschien in Porto “Origem e desen- 
volvimento da Populacio do Porto” von Ricardo Jorge, mit interes- 
santen Mittheilungen tiber das Leben der Juden in Porto. 
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Zur portugiesisch-jiidischen Literatur zihlt Hr. Joaquim de 
Araujo (p. 13) auch “Giovanni III di Portogallo, il Card. Silva e 
I'Inquisizione," Memoria del Comm. A. Ronchini (Modena, 1879, 8"°, 
43 pp.), ein nur in wenigen Exemplaren abgedrucktes Schriftchen, 
das neue Documente zur Geschichte des zwischen D. Jo&o III und 
dem Bischof von Vizen gefiihrten Kampfes tiber die Einfihrung der 
Inquisition enthalt, sowie das nur 21 Seiten starke Schriftchen “Gli 
ebrei portoghesi giustiziati in Ancona sotto Paolo V," Foligno, 
23 dicembre, 1884. C. Feroso, der auf dem Titelblatte genannte Name 
‘des Verfassers, ist pseudonym. 

Der zweibindige historische Roman ‘‘O Judeu" von Camilli Castello 
Branco (Porto, 1866, 262 n., 276 pp.) behandelt den zum Feuertode 
verurtheilten dramatischen Dichter Antonio José da Silva, den 
Camillo mit Unrecht zum Freund des friiher erwihnten Francisco 
Xavier de Oliveyra macht. Unerwihnt laisst Hr. J. de Araujo den erst 
vor einigen Jahren von dem talentvollen D. Antonio de Campos 
junior in Lissabon unter dem Titel “Guerreiro e Monge” (Krieger 
und Ménch) in Lissabon erschienenen vortrefflichen historischen 
Roman, der die Zeit von 1494 bis nach der Vertreibung der Juden aus 
Portugal und die der portugiesischen Entdeckungsfahrten umfasst. 
Die Schilderungen de Campos’ beruhen auf griindlichen historischen 
Forschungen und liefern ein getreues farbenreiches Bild der dama- 
ligen Lage der Juden in Lissabon. Die Hauptrolle in diesem Roman 
spielt der reiche Salomon Zacuto, der in der Rua Nova der Hauptstadt 
Portugals das schénste Haus besass, und, mit Mathematik und 
Geograyhie vertraut, bei dem miirrischen Kénige D. Jofio II in grosser 
Gunst stand. Ihm iibergab der Konig einen illegitimen Sohn namens 
Juan Affonso zur Erziehung; derselbe entbrannte zu der schénen 
Rahel, der einzigen Tochter Zacutos, in heisser Liebe und nahm sie, 
nachdem sie in fernem Lande den Vater verloren und den Glauben 
verlassen, nach mehrjihriger Trennung zum Weibe. 


M. KAYSERLING. 
BuDAPEST, den 1. April 1902. 
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ZPPAFIZ IN PSALM SALOMO’, II, 6. 


In dem Verse: (Oi) viot cai (ai) @vyarépes ev alxpadwoia rovnpa, év oppa~ 
yidt 6 tpdyndos ad’ray, hat das Wort Allen, die sich mit den Psalmen 
Salomo’s beschiftigt haben, Schwierigkeiten bereitet und zu verschie- 
denen Erklarungsversuchen Anlass geboten. Alle Forscher — mit nur 
sehr wenigen Ausnahmen — suchen das Verstiindniss des rithselhaften 
Wortes aus dem als entsprechend angenommenen hebriischen zu 
gewinnen, ohne Zweifel mit Recht. Der neueste Kommentar von 
Kittel (in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, II, 131) fiihrt 
Wellhausen’s “Ring” und Hilgenfeld’s “ Brandmal” als nicht be- 
friedigend an und empfiehlt an erster Stelle die tibertragene Bedeu- 
tung “ Verschluss,” bemerkt aber dann noch: “ Man denke an die in 
b. T. Sabbath, 28a (soll heissen 58a) bezeugte Sitte, Halsband oder 
Kleid des Sklaven mit einem Siegel zu versehen.” MHiernach wird 
onin als das entsprechende Wort des Originals vorausgesetzt und 
dasse]be giebt auch Frankenberg (Die Datierung der Psalmen Salomo's, 
67) in seiner Riickiibersetzung. Aber die Belegstelle aus dem Talmud, 
die die eigenthiimliche Bedeutung des Wortes bezeugen soll, besagt 
etwas ganz anderes, wie hier gezeigt werden wird. Es wird daher 
nothwendig, fiir oppayis ein anderes hebriaisches Wort zu suchen, das 
ohne ktinstliche Deutung in den Zusammenhang sich einfigt. 

Die Wo6rterbticher zum Talmud und Midrasch, die sich mit be- 
sonderer Vorliebe den griechischen und lateinischen Lehnwértern 
widmen, dabei aber den mindestens ebenso wichtigen, interessanten 
und schwierigen hebriischen Wortschatz vernachlissigen, geben tiber 
das Wort Onn wenig Auskunft. Levy (II, 129 a, b) giebt als erste 
Bedeutung: Siegel, Stempel, und nennt hiefiir auch die Stelle aus Sab- 
bath, 58a; als zweite verzeichnet er: Verschluss, Schluss, und fiihrt unter 
den Beispielen auch b. Bega, 31 b an: YPApAY nyonin “ Verschliisse, 
die auf dem Erdboden liegen, zum Beispiel die Fallthiiren der Gruben, 
ferner die Stangen oder die Stricke, die einen Verschluss der Héhlen 
bilden.” Bei dieser Ubersetzung und Erklirung der Stelle bleibt 
es jedoch unerfindlich, wie DN\N sowohl Fallthiiren, als auch Stricke 
oder Stangen bedeuten kénne. Die betreffende Stelle lautet: “WON 


syn ovdsay jm xd) peo xd Sax np ypspaw monn wow 
12 
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NIwa yPrpaY NyeNIn YIN ww DY INN) Naw IN NIM y'paN 
sonny) JM pans np aw ova Jmin xd) pap xd Sax yn 
ypan xb Sax no naway ypspay nronina xn *39 psn oD 


“ee Smind pypan Wn 71D DY. NIN xb) Es sind verschiedene 
Bestimmungen mehrerer Lehrer iiber die Behandlung der Nvonin 
am Sabbath und an Festtagen, aber in allen Sitzen sind die Monin 
die Objecte der Verba "N PHO und 7NIN. Wihrend nun JNM, 
das durchschneiden bedeutet, den Gegenstand nicht niher bestimmen 
Jlasst, zeigt Y°P5", das Zerfasern von Geweben bezeichnet (b. Sabbath, 
21a; Sukka, 51a: man zerfaserte die alten Priesterkleider und machte 
aus denselben Dochte fiir den Tempel), aber auch das Flechten (vgl. 
Esther rabba zu 1, 6), dass die NVONIN hier aus Wolle, Flachs oder 
aus einem anderen, ahnlichen Stoffe waren. Zur Gewissheit wird 
dieses durch "ND, das im eigentlichen Sinne das Lésen von Knoten 
bedeutet. Sonach wire ON1N etwa ein Strick, dessen Enden in einen 
Knoten verschlungen sind; soll dieser Verschluss geéffnet werden, 
so muss der Knoten entweder gelést oder zerfasert oder durch- 
schnitten werden’. Und Raschi erklirt dem Sinne nach richtig 
yp spay nivonin als die Thiiren der Gruben, die mittels Strickknoten 
verschlossen werden, es muss nur hinzugefiigt werden, dass der 
Ausdruck vom ganzen Verschlusse bloss den dussersten Theil nennt. 
Der Anbringung desselben am Erdboden wird die an Gefissen gegen- 
iibergestellt ; und es ist der ONIN auch in diesem Falle verstindlich, 
indem etwa der Deckel an den Kessel oder Topf mit einer Schnur be- 
festigt wird und die Enden dieser dann in einen Knoten verschlungen 
werden (vgl. Numeri, xix. 15 yoy snp Woy PR WR MIN > $59). 
nonin hat in diesem Satze sonach die Bedeutung des WP, Knoten. 
Was nun die Stelle in Sabbath, 58a 538 INI¥IY ONINI Tyn Ny 
ymDDaw omin3 Nd betrifft, so ist es von Interesse, dass es derselbe 
Samuel ist, der sich hier des fraglichen Wortes bediext, wie in 


1 Es ist auch auf die Parallelstelle in jer. Besa, V, 63 b, 16 hinzuweisen ; 
PIMM pwn ppepoow ypypaw AvwMNI yan v2) OMIT OM wo fiir yPEI: pepo 
steht, das riitteln, lose machen bedeutet. Doch hat jer. Sabbath, XV, 
15a, 54, Megilla, I, 71 a, 4a: ppepbow yprp3aw von Peo 1399 OMIM ON "3 
DO OVI WY Pw PR WN Nw OI)... NIwI pImyM pwn pwpenr 12 sowohl 
ypenals auch pepe. Jedenfalls aber bestitigt auch dieses neue Wort die 
ermittelte Bedeutung von omn. Dieselben Verba finden sich ebenfalls in 
einer Baraitha in b. Sabbath, 146a: yon DONA Sw) AYA Sw Md RTT IN 
JOT Nt DYPED ND aN VND TPR WIN TM yen (vgl. jer. Sabbath, XV, 15a, 
45), wo es sich um ein Geflecht aus Palmenzweigen handelt, in das man 
Feigen und Datteln legt, siehe Tos. Besa, III, 12 und Levy, II, 1274. Es 
kénnte auch in unserer Stelle ahnliches gemeint sein, 
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Besa, 31a. Es ist ferner zu beachten, dass er es zur Erklirung des 
Wortes bya5 der Mischna verwendet, das, wie es auch ohne die bei 
Levy angefiihrten zahlreichen Belege aus der talmudisch-midraschi- 
schen Litteratur schon aus der Bibel klar wird, Fessel oder Bande 
bedeutet (Psalm cv. 18, cxlix. 8). Da der Amorier Samuel das Wort, 
wie im ersten Falle, einer tannaitischen Quelle entnommen hat, ist 
diese selbst zu beachten. In Sabbath, 58a lesen wir: 730 N¥Y N 

xvi Sa inva ama xdy ss amozay onina xd: yay onina 
mmipsav 212 xd) AMpsaw onina xd mpAI xyn Ndy* + * iMyDDIY 313 
JNA INI xb) “der Sklave gehe am Sabbath weder mit dem Onin 
an seinem Halse, noch mit dem ON‘N an seinem Gewande aus, auch 
nicht mit der Schelle an seinem Halse, doch darf er mit der Schelle 
an seinem Gewande ausgehen; das Thier darf weder mit dem ON1N 
an der Hiille, noch mit der Schelle an der Hille, noch mit der Schelle 
am Halse ausgehen.” Hier wird OMIM sowohl beim Sklaven, als auch 
beim Hausthiere zusammen mit 3, der Schelle, am Halse oder am 
Gewande genannt und es kann wohl als sicher angenommen werden, 
dass der ONIN, wie die Schelle, an einer Schnur oder einem Riemen 
hingt und etwas der Schelle Ahnliches ist. Nun findet sich der 
DMN nochmals in Verbindung mit dem Sklaven in b. Menahoth, 43 b 
unten: R. Meir sagte: Die Vernachlissigung des weissen Fadens 
in den Schaufaden ist eine strafbarere, als die des blauen. Es gleicht 
dieses dem Falle eines Kénigs, der zwei seiner Sklaven zu sich ruft, 
vam $v onin sox tnd) ovo Sw omin > xan aes tnxd den einen 
beauftragt, ihm ein Lehmsiegel, den anderen, ein Goldsiegel zu 
bringen ; beide unterlassen die Ausfiihrung des Befehles, ist nicht der 
erste Sklave strafbarer? Dass die Siegel mit dem Stande der Sklaven 
zusammenhingen, haben schon Tossafoth zur Stelle bemerkt ; und es 
ist einerseits klar, dass nur das Siegel aus Lehm das der Wirklichkeit 
entsprechende Abzeichen desselben ist, andererseits, dass dasselbe, 
wie gezeigt wurde, an einer Schnur am Halse getragen ward, oder 
am Kleide, wahrscheinlich vorne an sichtbarer Stelle. Diesem 
entspricht auch der Satz des R. Levi in Deuteron. rabba, IV, 2: Die 
Verheissung des Lohnes fiir Gehorsam und die Androhung der Strafe 
fiir Ungehorsam gleicht dem Falle eines Sklaven, dem sein Herr 
am by p32, goldenes Halsgeschmeide verspricht und Eisenfesseln 
androht?. Denn es ist nicht zufallig, dass dem Sklaven ein Hals- 
schmuck in Aussicht gestellt wird, nachdem diesen nur Freie tragen, 


1 Vgl. auch Genesis rabba, LXXXIX. 7, wo R. Samuel b. Nahman das 
Wort 12» in der Rede des Mundschenken iiber Josef in Genes. xli. 12 
deutend ergiinzt : Es ist in den gehcimen Beschliissen Pharao’s geschrieben, 
dass ein Sklave nicht regieren und nicht o> ein Halsband anlegen darf. 
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wihrend der Sklave eine grobe Schnur oder ein Band mit einem 
Anhiingsel aus Lehm trug?. Sagt ja die Mischna Sabbath, VI, 9: 
Jama ovpan iat xd on 55) para obo 221 pwpa pay oan 
‘die Knaben dirfen am Sabbath mit ihren Knoten und die Prinzen 
mit ihren Schellen ausgehen”’; das Letztere gilt fiir Jedermann, aber 
die Lehrer passten die Bestimmung den thatsichlichen Verhaltnissen 
an. Die Stelle setzt voraus, dass jeder ein Halsband trug, an welchem 
etwas hing, ein Knoten oder eine Schelle, wie ja das Gleiche auch 
vom Sklaven gesagt wird; nur war dieser noch dazu verurtheilt, ein 
Siegel zu tragen, in das wahrscheinlich der Name seines Herrn einge- 
graben war. Es entsprach dieses den oviypata der Heiden, ein- 
geiitzten oder eingebrannten Malzeichen, welche Sklaven als Zeichen 
ihrer Herren am Kérper trugen und die der Jude, da sie dem Verbote 
in Leviticus xix. 28 zuwiderliefen, durch das Siegel ersetzte*. Ist 


1 Wohl findet sich der Schmuck am Halse auch Nichtsklaven als 
Belohnung versprochen in Pesikta rabbati, XXIX, 138a: Ein Konig liebt | 
seinen Sohn und lasst ihm ein Halsgeschmeide machen ; als derselbe aber 
den Vater erziirnt, nimmt er ihm das Geschmeide weg und legt ihm 
Fesseln an die Fiisse. Aber die Nebeneinanderstellung von Halsge- 
schmeide und Fesseln legt die Vermuthung nahe, dass es sich auch in 
diesem Satze urspriinglich um einen Sklaven gehandelt hat ; oder ist das 
ganze Gleichniss nur die Nachbildung eines ilteren von Seiten eines 
Lehrers, der die zu Grunde liegenden Verhiiltnisse nicht mehr kannte. 
Aruch (s.v. p29) fiihrt noch eine Stelle aus Jelamdenu zu Leviticus xxi. 
To an: 32) Pw MT prs AT at Yee yor VI PVT Vd WIT AA aber 
viel zu fragmentarisch, als dass errathen werden kinnte, von wem die 
Rede ist. Ich glaube, dass derselbe Satz, allerdings in verinderter 
Gestalt, in Sifré Numeri, § 131 Anfang, erhalten ist. Rabbi Meir sagte : 
Es giebt viele Sitze in der Thora, die neben einander stehen, ohne 
irgendwie zusammenzugehiren. M219 57N °D JAD WR NI WI ANN 12 NVI 
PIP) FIN ITT AN) Swo .AEI NIT Ape [191] Td TH Pay AMD 927 PANDO San AM 
DyDp) IM wam Por nde .) Jom Ma xox Wo prod cow vn Mw Ovo 
YR YD VOR YI WES aM OMIT Sw 77 1 wd PT WN 2079 RE? Now ID ONT 
+. 27 Fw M1 Se MT Pram wre Jr Me? Hiernach wiirde es sich um 
die Auszeichnung eines Soldaten handeln. 

2 Als Abzeichen des Sklaven kinnte noch ein vom Giirtel herabhin- 
gendes Gefuss aus Numeri rabba, 4 Ende, erschlossen werden (vgl. Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, II, 120): mmMdz POI NTN JA Prdw °37 WOR NTMI TOR 
1259 TNs PRD IAD wyp ed yay. 82 YIM War PATO EN INNA Ahn ren MDP 
onde ‘R. Simon b. Johai sagte: Der Hohepriestersohn Eleazar hatte 
am Giirtel eine Art Flasche hingen, denn er hatte die Lenden gegiirtet, 
wie ein Sklave vor seinem Gebieter, um hiedurch auszudriicken, dass vor 
Gott kein Hochmuth gilt.” Doch hat schon Einhorn in seinem Midrasch- 
kommentar zur Stelle gezeigt, dass der Text nicht in Ordnung ist und 
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demnach OFM bloss das an der Schnur herabhingende Siegel, so 
kann év odpayids 6 tpdxndos airév, wo der Hals als in der ofpayis 
befindlich genannt wird, nicht DNiN3 DAN gelautet haben. 

Der Midrasch hat, wo von der Wegfiihrung der Juden in die 
Gefangenschaft gesprochen wird, fiir das Halseisen das lateinische 
collare abip (vgl. besonders Echa rabbati, Prooem. No. 34). Es ist 
schwer, hiefiir ein entsprechendes hebriisches Wort zu finden, wie 
Tos. Aboda zara, IT, 4: j>rp xdv pda xdy po xd ond prsw per 
3 Sy maxdwhe xd “man verkauft den Nichtjuden weder Holz- 
blicke, noch Fussfesseln, noch Halseisen, noch eiserne Ketten,” am 
besten beweist, wo drei der genannten Gegenstinde hebriisch 
bezeichnet sind, nur das Halseisen durch das Fremdwort?. Man 
kénnte hieraus mit Wahrscheinlichkeit schliessen, dass dasselbe den 
Juden bis zum Eindringen des Pompejus nicht bekannt war; sie 
mussten daher ein Wort zur Bezeichnung des Halseisens wihlen, das 
den Begriff, soweit es eben ging, deckte. Ich denke auf Grund von 
odpayis an Ny3Iv, das wohl allgemein entweder den Fingerring be- 
deutet und von den LXX in diesem Falle mit daxridcos iibersetzt wird, 
oder den Reifen, wo LXX dieselbe Ubersetzung hat, das aber in der 
Mischna den Ring im jerusalemischen Tempel bezeichnet, in den der 
Kopf des Opferthieres gelegt wurde, als dieses geschlachtet werden 
sollte (Middoth, III, 5, vgl. Sukka, V, 8)*. Es wire aber auch mdglich, 
dass die Juden das Wort ", das den Haken bedeutet, den man den 
wilden Thieren (Ezech. xix. 4, 9; xxix. 4), aber auch Gefangenen 
(11 Regum, xix. 28; Jesaia, xxxvii.29; Ezech. xxxviii. 4, und D. H. 
Miiller, Inschriften von Sendschirli, 3 ff.) durch die Lippe und den Kinn- 
backen zog, und das LXX zu Exodus, xxxv. 22 mit oppayis wiedergiebt, 


nach jer. Sabbath, X, 12, 31 verbessert werden miisse ; und dann bezieht 
sich der Satz : ‘‘ wie der Sklave vor seinem Gebieter,” nicht auf das Tragen 
der Flasche, sondern auf das Gegiirtetsein Eleazars, der hiedurch als zum 
Dienste seines Herrn bereit sich darstellt. 

1 Das Prophetentargum tibersetzt 120 in Ezechiel xix.g mit pp; aber 
daraus lisst sich nichts schliessen, da es nur den Sinn und nicht das 
Wort wiedergiebt. 

2 Fiir nyw ‘spricht auch die Mischna Kelim, XII, 1, die folgende 
Zusammenstellung enthalt : myawm 52 ww) 09) TANI yD .ANOD ON Ny3w 
aor mana ww Nok NOD pA. pPyor OW) ANOS OEM MNP .ATO 
FMWD AME Morn Wo ‘ Ringe des Menschen, Ringe der Thiere und der 
Gefasse und alle Arten der Ringe, der Reifen(?) der Pfeile, der der 
Gefangenen, das Collare, die Kette, die einen Verschluss hat, die Kette, die 
als Fessel gebraucht wird.” Hier ist wohl auch das Halseisen mit dem 
Fremdwort angefiihrt, aber im Zusammenhange mit den Ringen und 
Ketten. 
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auf das Halseisen anwendeten. Der Ubersetzer hat es hier um so 
leichter mit oppayis wiedergeben kénnen, als nach den Darstellungen 
auf den altsemitischen Denkmilern nicht Haken, sondern Ringe den 
gefangenen Kénigen durch die Lippe gezogen wurden, an denen 
sie, wie wilde Thiere an der Leine, gefiihrt worden sind. Wir hitten 
sonach zwischen MYIN und MN zu wihlen; fir das letztere spricht 
die Ubersetzung der LXX. 


A. BUCHLER. 
WIEN, den 5. Marz 1991. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING THE TALMUD IN THE 
PAST AND IN THE PRESENT. 


In the October number of this REVIEW, 1897, Herr David Farbstein 
put the question how it came that the knowledge of Talmudical lore 
possessed by the pupils of the modern Rabbinical seminaries was so 
small and unsatisfactory? He found the cause of this deplorable 
phenomenon in the faulty method of teaching, and suggested an 
improvement mainly consisting in this, that a distinction be made 
between the subject-matter of the various laws contained in the 
Talmud, and that the non-ritualistic law be taught by a jurist in 
the way Roman law is treated at the universities. I will not enter 
upon the various assertions, made with the best intentions, in the 
afore-mentioned article, and will only briefly observe that no 
seminary has made it its object to teach Talmudical civil or penal 
law. As for the latter, it has not been applied for the last millennium 
and a half. Palestine indeed reserved the right for itself to judge 
in criminal cases according to the national law; in all other coun- 
tries, even in Babylon, the home of the Babylonian Talmud, the rule 
applied MID3P *27 PIT PR, “penal cases are not tried.’ As to the 
Talmudical civil law, it has lost its practical significance in the whole 
of Western (and partly also in Eastern) Europe, ever since our co- 
religionists bring their cases before the courts of the country and not 
before the Beth-Din. 

However, it is true enough that the teaching of the Talmud does not 
bear the fruits that are universally expected. But this is the case not 
only in the modern Rabbinical schools, but also in the old-established 
“Yeshibot,” in the Talmud-Torah’s, and in all Talmudical schools, 
whether old or new, whether in the west or in the east of Europe. 
It is usually ovérlooked that, in the old Talmudic schools, hundreds 
of pupils are engaged in the study of the Talmud, of whom only 
a comparatively insignificant minority acquire a moderate knowledge 
of the Talmud, though it should be easy for these pupils to make 
themselves familiar with a branch of knowledge to which they devote 
themselves from their very infancy. On the other hand, it is an 
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exaggeration to say that an average jurist has a more thorough 
knowledge of Roman law than a certified Rabbi has of the Talmud. 
I think the question ought to be put in a broader sense, in the sense 
I put it in an essay written by me several years ago (Magyar Zsidé 
Szemle, VIII, 208-222), namely, thus: ‘Why is the result of the 
tuition of the Talmud in our days unsatisfactory ?” 

We do not speak of the complete absence of all results, for this 
would be an exaggeration contradicted by fact on all sides, But 
it is certain that the results obtained give no satisfaction. This 
_is evident from the numerous and general complaints that make 
themselves heard from time to time in the press in all countries. 
Such complaints do not, as Herr Farbstein thinks, apply merely to 
the students of the modern Rabbinical seminaries, but also to that 
of the pupils of the old-fashioned Talmudical schools. The general 
lament even applies to the Talmud-Torah institutions, where younger 
lads are supposed to be initiated in the mysteries of the Babylonian 
Talmud, but in truth it remains a book with seven seals. In my 
essay mentioned above I included all modern, and partly also some 
old, colleges of that kind within the circle of my investigations; 
but I shall now confine myself to the modern institutions only, 
because they are of the utmost importance for the present and for 
the future, and because I believe that a public discussion may tend to 
an improved state of things. 

Everything has its causes, and the cause of the fragmentary know- 
ledge of the Talmud displayed by its modern adepts has, of course, 
been sought for. Several causes were found. The laudatores temporis 
acti are of opinion that the youth of the present generation possess 
less taste for the Talmud because their religious zeal is less; also that 
the modern pupil is less gifted than the youth of the times passed 
by. These reasons are based upon that conception, occurring in the 
Talmud in various forms, that “if the former generations were angels 
we are men, if they were men we are asses.” It is difficult to under- 
stand how it is possible to deny to the present generation intellectual 
endowments in the face of the great triumphs achieved by the human 
mind, both in natural and mental science, and in particular it is 
very curious to find this theory of degeneration applied to a branch 
of knowledge which is, with our co-religionists, not a new acquisition 
but a very old one indeed. No more ought a want of religious zeal 
to be mentioned, because the modern Rabbis, as every thinking 
person will admit, have, as a matter of fact, saved Judaism in civilized 
countries. 

As another cause for the decreased study of the Talmud, the 
eircumstance is mentioned that less time is available for that class 
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of study than formerly. This must certainly be admitted; yet it 
only explains why the student of the present day cannot compete in 
that direction with those of former times. It offers no reason why so 
few modern scholars make the study of the Talmud their speciality. 
This latter question is frequently answered in this way—‘“ that the 
Talmud is an extremely difficult and uninteresting discipline, and 
that it is, besides, a thankless study and without special value in 
modern times.” *The latter question we will not discuss; it is a sad 
fact that most of the modern congregations display much enthusiasm 
for the Talmud on paper, but not when electing a Rabbi. But the 
former assertion is decidedly erroneous. The Talmud and its litera- 
ture comprises the spiritual activity of two millenniums; it is, after 
the Bible, the greatest creation of Judaism. It has imprinted its 
stamp upon the Jewish mind, and its effects can be perceived in 
many writings composed by profound thinkers and jurists of the 
Jewish race, who themselves had no knowledge either of the Talmud 
or of its influence upon their minds. The Talmud affords nourish- 
ment to the mind not a whit less intellectual than any modern 
literature, and is even more interesting, provided we understand how 
to arouse an interest for it in the minds of our generation. The study 
of Judaism has branches of much drier character than that of the 
Talmud; inquiries about names of persons and localities, about his- 
torical dates and titles of books, the collation of MSS. and old 
prints, &c., have not any more refreshing effect on the mind 
than the study of the Talmud, which is pervaded by the breath of 
ancient life. Nevertheless, a lively activity prevails in the field 
of those disciplines that are called history, philology, &c., whilst the 
Talmud is neglected, attracts only an occasional devotee, and has 
hardly any readers except among the specialists. 

This question brings us to the crucial point. The Talmud, in the 
way in which it is generally taught, has neither object, nor material, 
nor method. The modern schools, whatever names they may bear, have 
adopted indiscriminately the system and method—in as far as they 
deserve these names—of the Cheder and the Jeshiba, without con- 
sidering what a world of difference lies between the two. We will 
not speak of those schools that have, in modern times, taken the 
place of the Cheder, although they are of importance also as pre- 
paratory schools for the special study of the Talmud. We shall only 
consider the special schools. In the times when the tradition was 
living, in the age of the Mishna and the Talmud and even much 
later, the instruction consisted in committing to memory of the 
whole of the Rabbinic material and its dialectical treatment—a pro- 
cedure which the ancients themselves admit to have been very 
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onerous. During the following centuries the treatment of the whole 
of the material of the tradition was still the object of the schools both 
in the East and in Spain, which was intimately connected with the 
former. But there was no longer the same amount of painful memory 
work, which, besides, had become impossible on account of the steady 
increase of the material. The aim rather was to acquire such a 
mastery over the material as was requisite for religious practices. It 
was this object which the authors of Codes, among which Alfasi’s com- 
pendium takes the first rank, had in view. Those discussions of the 
. Talmud which had no bearing upon the Halacha were therefore 
omitted, as were also those portions which were no longer valid. The 
very method of the Babylonian Amoraites was adopted, who, for the 
same reason, did not comment on, or, in other words, did not study 
the first and the last “Orders” of the Mishna, with the exception 
of one treatise in each which was still of practical significance. The 
highest point of development in this direction was reached by 
Maimuni’s immortal code of laws. He, however, included also, for 
the sake of keeping the system intact, those religious laws that 
were no longer in force in his days, and prefaced, probably after the 
Arabic pattern, the whole work with a theological introduction. 
In the days of tradition it was the handing over from mouth to mouth, 
in subsequent ages it was codification, which formed the basis of tuition. 
In diametrical opposition to these two directions stands the 
Franco-German method of instruction. The latter attached most 
importance to profundity of discussion, to “learning.” With this 
method it was no longer possible to make the entire mass of 
traditions the object of the school, for the short span of time would 
not have sufficed. This method is strikingly characterized by the 
legend that the Tosaphot to each treatise originated with a distinct 
author; there was a consciousness that in this way of studying a 
whole lifetime was required for composing notes to one single treatise. 

The three directions, as sketched out here, coincide with the 
prevailing spirit of their respective ages. The oral law issued from 
the people, but the people know only tradition, not literary 
composition. The Sadducees had a written book of laws; the 
Pharisees, the men of the people, knew no such book. The origin 
of the oral law is tradition; the latter was adhered to even long after 
tradition had become a literature, and it was only consistent to pro- 
hibit perpetuation of the tradition in writing. Plato says justly that 
the invention of the art of writing brought about a weakening of the 
memory. In the circle of the Talmudists, writing did not serve the 
purposes of study, memory asserted its full force in consequence. Lite- 
rary composition arose among the Jews through the influence of Syrians, 
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Arabians, and perhaps also by ‘genuine development. Their mental 
powers being tasked otherwise, they found themselves compelled to 
make extracts out of the sea of the Talmud, to write manuals for the 
purpose of maintaining the latter in practical life. This was done by 
the Gaonim in their “ Halachot,"’ which were written under various 
titles, and in their other works. Prominent in this direction is 
Alfasi’s compendium; still more prominent the Mishna-Torah of 
Maimuni. About the twelfth century flourished in France the 
glossatores of Roman law, and the Tossaphists, who were the glossatores 
of Talmudic law. The same spirit prevails in either school. 

The school of the Tossaphists conquered in the course of time the 
whole of Europe, including Spain, and from the seeds sown by them 
sprung forth the method which has prevailed for the last 400 years. 
In spite of the admiration due to the piety and the diligence 
of these scholars and of the Talmudic heroes of the German- 
Polish period, it must be admitted that most of them were unable 
to uphold the comprehensiveness of view which distinguished the 
Talmudic scholars of the earlier periods. The later generations 
were bent under the iron oppression of the dark Middle Ages, 
confined in their ghettoes, and more and more excluded from 
general culture. Circumstances were narrowing their minds from no 
fault of theirs, consequently their study also became narrow and 
degenerated into micrology. The neglect of culture, forced upon 
them from without, led to narrowness; the acumen of former times 
sank into subtlety. The every-day life was more than ever ruled by 
religious ceremonies, and the study of the Talmud became limited 
almost exclusively to those portions which bore upon the necessities 
of the times. The universal taste for subtleties was indulged in by 
the Talmudic specialists also, and it would have been wonderful indeed 
had it been otherwise. The protests of the Gaon of Wilna and of Isaiah 
of Berlin, who were perhaps already affected by the influences of the 
modern Jewish age, bore very little fruit. According to the spirit 
which prevailed, subtlety was the principal thing, the subject 
to be dealt with was of secondary importance. Several weeks were 
spent in the study of single pages of the Talmud, and all commen- 
taries and decisions thereon, in as far as they were known, were taken 
into consideration. A learned Rabbi who stood at the head of a 
school did not allow himself to be guided by the educational require- 
ments of his school, in reality all he did was to admit his pupils to 
his private studies. He chose his subjects without regard to his 
Bachurim, and it was a matter of mere chance whether he drew one 
or another drop from the sea of the Talmud wherewith to quench the 
thirst of his scholars. I willingly admit that there were exceptions, 
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but, on the whole, the description given here, answers to the method of 
teaching the Talmud which was in vogue when the new era commenced. 

This educational method has not been entirely discarded even at 
the present day, although the general conditions and the demands 
made on the Rabbinical profession have been totally altered in this 
respect. It is true, the Pshatshen, which formerly had been so highly 
esteemed, have already become the exception, and only serve as 
a test of Talmudic knowledge. The scientific treatment has made 
a certain progress, but in reference to teaching, the state of affairs 
- is essentially what it was before. I base this assertion upon the 
annual reports of the special schools, in which, try as one may, no 
fixed order of study can be detected in the sense in which it exists 
in the study of law, medicine, or in pedagogics or in technical 
pursuits. There is no well-defined syllabus of the subjects which 
it is intended to impart to the students, nor any previously deter- 
mined course of study for the purpose of mastering it. One might 
imagine that certain portions of the Talmud would have been 
selected and divided over a course of five or six years, which were to 
be repeated after the lapse of the course, so that the same curriculum 
would always be gone through again with new students. But this is 
not the case. Asin the old schools, it quite depends on chance 
which particular treatise and which folios thereof the students are 
made acquainted with. There being no defined subject-matter, there 
can be no ultimate object of tuition. But there is something more 
injurious than the absence of a defined subject-matter, namely, the 
continuation of the old educational method. 

In reality it is not the Talmud which is taught, but the Talmud 
is employed as a text to the history of its exegesis. In the 
higher special tuition the Talmud does not form the principal 
subject-matter of the lecture, but it only affords the indispensable 
basis to illustrate to the audience, more or less completely, the 
attempts of a large number of commentators, glossatores, writers of 
novellae, &c., in their exegetical, codifying, or other pursuits. No 
special school of modern times* has been able to rid itself entirely 
of these evils. Those commentaries which the first printer of the 
Talmud placed on the margin in accordance with the taste and 
the requirements of his time are still considered indispensable, in 
spite of the altered circumstances and different scientific conditions. 
Quite in the spirit of former methods they still form the standard for 
the distinction drawn between the “ principal ” and the “secondary ” 
Shiur, and all that has been reformed is only the change of these 
terms into those of “ Statarisch” and ‘‘Cursory.” The Talmud is the 
only scientific discipline which is treated in this manner. No one 
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will seriously deny that the modern method of teaching all branches 
of biblical study has borne considerable results. The amount of 
biblical knowledge of the present age not only holds its own against 
that of the immediately preceding period, but surpasses it. Where 
would we be now if the student were to be dragged at every verse 
through the labyrinth of all old and new commentaries and, without 
receiving any guidance, were left to his immature judgment to 
decide which of the many explanations was the correct, or, at least, 
the most probable one? What should we say about such a method 
of teaching Greek, if, for the sake of finding a grammatical form, 
first the Alexandrine scholiasts would be consulted, then the opinions 
enumerated that have since accumulated, and in such a way as to 
cause the student to believe that all these opinions were of equal 
value? ‘‘ What result,” I wrote several years ago, ‘‘ would be achieved, 
in teaching Roman law, by seizing at random some texts, and quoting 
thereon the French glossatores and the various remarks of the com- 
mentators and writers of novellae of all times without indicating the 
correct interpretation? What idea would a student obtain of Greek 
philosophy, to whom the opinions of some philosophers would be 
communicated from their own works, without making him acquainted 
with their system, their native countries, and the age in which they 
lived ?” Such comparisons could be continued and the question put, 
Whether Geography is taught after such a method which would deal 
at every point with all the opinions that prevailed between the 
times of Strabo and Ritter?. I do not fear contradiction when 
I say that the Talmud is the only discipline which carries the 
student through every source in the manner described. It is 
true, there is, within the prescribed limits, a certain variety in 
reference to the quantity and number of the commentaries, &c., 
that are consulted; but there is no essential difference, whether in 
this or in the unparalleled enthusiasm of the teachers of the 
Talmud who would like to transfer to their pupils all their know- 
ledge and their power at one stroke. The objectionable method did 
not have the same injurious effects in the case of the old teachers 
who devoted their whole lives exclusively to the study of the Talmud. 
But at. the present time it is impossible, even for the most highly 
gifted students, to acquire the necessary amount of knowledge and to 
become independent readers, in view of the fact that the time devoted 
to this study is snatched from that required for other branches of 
learning. We need not, then, further discuss that method of teaching 
which puts the students’ judgment under the tutelage of every 
authority hundreds of years old, and leaves their independence no 
other field except the admiration of the ancients whose achievements 
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must be put to memory. But even the most modern and most acute 
critic formally teaches according to the usages of mediaeval Jewish 
pedagogical methods. 

We are of opinion that both in modern and old-fashioned schools 
considerably greater results could be achieved if the Talmudical texts 
were made the principal basis of tuition, and not their commentaries 
and supercommentaries. This is not a dogmatic, but a pedagogic, 
question. Far be it from us to slight the latter; on the contrary, we 
highly value all commentaries and novellae, all compendia and 
. codes; they are indispensable as auxiliaries to a correct under- 

standing of the Talmud and of the religious laws. Yet we maintain 
that it is for the teacher, whose judgment is already matured, to 
consult them to any considerable extent, but not for the student. The 
lecture must certainly be based upon the study of all auxiliary sources at 
hand, but the latter may not form its subject-matter. Every possible 
question, interpretation, difference of opinion, and modification that 
was ever written down, should not be brought forward at every single 
passage of the Talmud, for by such procedure the amount of actual 
Talmudic matter is reduced to a minimum, the student loses the very 
ground under his feet, and his brains become confused. The most 
classical of all commentators (Rashi) may serve as a pattern; he may 
have taken the Midrash of the Tannaites for his model; he was also 
acquainted with the various interpretations, controversies, difficulties, 
&c.; and for all that, we can count on our fingers the passages in 
in which he mentions two explanations. Why should not also at the 
present time a selection—a very limited selection—be made, since the 
teacher is at all events in a better position to do so than the pupils 
confided to his care. The objects the old commentators and codifiers 
had in view was the composition of a work which should be sufficient 
for a complete understanding of the Talmud, and make all other works 
superfluous; their works contain therefore neither polemics nor super- 
commentaries. The only thing required is, consequently, to return to the 
more ancient methods mutatis mutandis, a proceeding happily made easy 
by the matchlesscommentary of Rashi. Only a judicious selection from 
all the other commentators should be offered to the pupils. In spite 
of all admiration for the ancients, we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that, in view of the limited time at disposal for the study of the 
Talmud, the customary method of noticing the commentators, the 
authors of epitomes, and the codifiers pushes the Talmud itself out 
of the place which it should solely occupy. In order to make the 
students acquainted with the contents and the spirit of the Talmud, 
it is quite sufficient to explain the text after regard has been paid to 
the auxiliary works. It is true, if this method be adopted, the modern 
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institutions will not send forth great Talmudic scholars after the 
pattern of those of past times; but this cannot be regretted, for even 
the customary methods, which take those famous Talmudic scholars 
as their ideal, are unable to achieve that object. The still existing 
institutions where the Talmud is taught after the old-fashioned 
manner are no exception to this rule. It is not true that the new 
method suggested by us would cause the Talmudic lectures to be less 
profound on account of the elimination of the pilpulistic commentaries, 
for the profundity of a lecture is always commensurate with the 
conception of the lecturer, to whom, besides, a free choice remains, 
Even Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason will appear shallow in the 
lecture of a shallow philosopher, so will Darwin's theory appear 
superficial when expounded by a superficial scientist. 

Should this pedagogic principle be generally adopted, we might hope 
for the complete, or, at least, approximate, realization of the object of 
the teaching of the Talmud which was almost always aimed at in olden 
times, and which is still kept in view here and there in the schools in 
the East. This was to make the students acquainted with the contents 
of the Talmud, or, at least, with the most important parts thereof. 
According to the method practised at present, everywhere almost 
without exception, the aggregate of all the Talmudic texts mastered 
in fully ten years does not amount to more than two of the 
larger treatises. This can be easily verified by any one who does not 
mind taking the trouble to obtain statistics from the annual reports 
and other publications both of the modern and the old-fashioned 
institutions. The same period, with less trouble and fewer weekly 
hours, devoted to the Bible suffices to master all twenty-four books 
of the Bible, the bulk of which almost equals the half of the 
Mishna and the Babylonian Talmud, if we deduct from the latter the 
numerous parallel passages it contains. At the time when tradition 
was still alive, people devoted a much shorter period to these studies ; 
they had, moreover, to attend to their secular occupations, after the 
fulfilment of which they applied themselves to the task. Yet they were 
able to commit to memory the complete material of the tradition 
word for word. Why should it be impossible to master at the present 
day the half of that material, not verbally, but the substantial contents, 
during twice the period, and by those whose whole life is devoted to 
study? Such possibility undoubtedly exists, provided the time for 
teaching and learning be not monopolized by the minute study of the 
commentaries. 

Should the method of teaching the Talmud be altered in the 
sense of our suggestions, it would be necessary for a course of lectures 
to be held on the History of the Exegesis of the Talmud, so as to ensure 
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a general knowledge and independent understanding of those com- 
mentaries which formally domineered, but would now be banished 
from the ordinary lectures. Such course would be independent of 
the instruction in the Talmud, and we are not aware of any institution 
having taken up that subject as a separate discipline. All aids to the 
study of the Talmud are to its students at the present day so many 
phantoms hovering in the air, unassociated with time and space, 
except to specialists. It does not require a lengthy demonstration to 
prove that a knowledge of the age and country of the authors, as also 
a general idea of their points of view, is indispensable for a scientific 
understanding and estimation of those products of the mind. We 
should like to apply this conception of the exegesis of the Talmud 
to all compendia, codes, in a word to all works auxiliary to the 
understanding of the Talmud. It is a matter of course that the 
dictionaries must be included. The knowledge of the history of the 
treatment of the Talmud in its various directions is of not less 
importance for the study of that work than the history of biblical 
exegesis for Holy Writ. 

If the knowledge of the texts of the Tannaites and Amoraites were 
made the chief object of teaching the Talmud, the teacher's task 
would perhaps become more difficult than it is now. For, in spite of 
the quicker march of his lectures, he would have to study for himself 
those exegetical works with the same thoroughness as before, and 
would, besides, be compelled at every step to choose with independent 
judgment the right interpretation. But still, this would present no 
difficulties in view of the zeal which distinguishes the teacher of the 
Talmud, and which is a heritage from the old teachers. He would 
only be too glad if his pupils made greater progress owing to the fact 
that the work was made easier for them. We are convinced that 
such reforms of the teaching methods would bring back our young 
generation to the Talmud, the vigour, richness of ideas, originality, 
and profundity of which has a magic effect upon those who are bent 
upon acquiring knowledge. It is only the undue importance 
attached to the minutiae and the superabundance of commentaries 
that causes the studious youth to turn away from the Talmud. The 
objects of instruction would already be materially modified by 
the change in the mode of lecturing. It is known that the Talmud 
is not a homogeneous work, in which a certain branch of knowledge 
is being dealt with, but a whole literature, which comprises a selection 
of the mental products of at least six centuries, and which dwells on 
questions closely connected with life itself. The customary method 
treats the Talmud as the primary authority for the sum total of the 
practical religious injunctions; the object is—whether consciously or 
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unconsciously—the training of jurists of the ceremonial law. The 
pilpulistic method still flourishes, even if the teacher does not make 
any such observations of his own, for the auxiliary works he makes use 
of are more or less imbued with the pilpulistic spirit. The ceremonial 
law is studied as a conglomeration of legal precepts. The student is 
unable to form an independent judgment in that field; they become 
therefore infused with pilpul, a habit easier acquired than abandoned. 
The method suggested by us does away with that peril. The texts of 
the Tannaites and Amoraites, even in the most strictly legal portions, 
deal, with rare exceptions, with cases taken from real life. The 
student will gain a vivid picture of the life and habits of the ancients 
by going through a considerable amount of matter, without allowing 
his attention to be drawn off from the simple contents. This will 
rouse a thirst for learning, for everybody will find in that treasury 
something adaptable to his own special branch of study, something 
referring to the history of civilization, or some archaeological or 
historical data bearing upon his studies at the universities. There 
is plenty of material there requiring scientific treatment, not 
only in regard to theology, but also in regard to philosophy and 
philology. We may safely assume that all students of the Rabbinical 
seminaries attend philosophical and not juridical lectures; the above- 
mentioned apergus will therefore fall on a more fertile soil than the 
juridical ones which predominate in the customary method. The 
Talmud must, already in the lectures, be placed within the cycle 
of all other literatures, so that the student may find in the Talmud 
ample points of contact with his other branches of study which are of 
the greatest interest to him, and he will be induced to strive after an 
independent treatment according with his own points of view. I will 
illustrate my view by some examples. There is no beginner who 
has not heard of such principles as enunciated in the sentences 
(1) wor} 18 23 5w»S3 ond, (2) wea doa, (3) 19) MEA Me Sewn. 
But it will not perhaps occur even to a well-informed student of the 
Talmud on applying the above principles that No. 1 gives an indication 
of the mode of life of the non-Jewish antiquity (pointing to the 
rarity of cooking); that No. 2 has arisen from the Babylonian mode 
of using the number 60 to indicate a round number, of which several 
more instances are found in the Talmud; and that No. 3 pictures the 
miserable condition of the Palestinian Jews, impoverished, as they were, 
by the Romans, and that it was quite usual for the former to be without 
beasts of burden of their own, so that they had to borrow or to hire 
them. They probably worked also with cows from poverty (and not 
because of the prohibition of castration, for the importation of beasts 
of burden was certainly allowed), so as to obtain both the milk and the 
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labour. There are plenty of other instances. In one word, we are of 
opinion that subjects of this kind have been altogether neglected. 
The literature is in this respect greatly in advance of the method of 
teaching. There is no reason why Talmudists should not be trained 
to satisfy modern requirements. The ancients did satisfy the require- 
ments of daily life, and attached importance now to the ritual laws, 
now to civil law, &c.; in the same way at the present day the require- 
ments of science should be taken into account with those of religion. 
Is it not a disgrace that it was left solely to a non-Jew to attempt to 
expound a system of Rabbinic theology ? We should cease to consider 
as the raison d’étre of a Rabbinical seminary only this, that it combines 
what, separately, existed before; in other words, we should cease to 
consider a Rabbinical seminary as an old-fashioned Yeshiba, in which, 
besides the Talmud according to the customary method, other 
branches of the knowledge of Judaism are also taught. 

We again emphasize that our exposition is completely independent 
of the dogmatic standpoint from which the Talmud and its exegetical 
and legal literature may be considered. We have been dealing with the 
question froma purely educational point of view, and our suggestions 
have had for their object solely the method by means of which 
the instruction of the Talmud can be made more fruitful and the 
interest in it roused; they apply equally to the conservative and the 
critical methods, which latter is being applied, e.g. by the Chief 
Rabbi of Amsterdam in his work, and by other prominent conservative 
Talmudic scholars. This is a question for the teacher himself to 
consider. The knowledge of religious practice is henceforth also to 
be obtained by readings from the Codes. Weare, however, of opinion 
that more favourable results could be obtained in that direction also, 
if the instruction were given rather in a practical way instead of the 
customary theoretical one. In the first place, the chief importance 
should be attached to those subjects which apply most frequently in 
the religious practices of every-day life, and, secondly, in ordinary 
cases only that rule should be given which is valid at the present day. 
The history of each question, i.e. the opinions that have arisen in the 
course of time, should be left to individual study of special subjects. 
It isa well-known Talmudic adage that you hold nothing if you grasp 
too much. But I will not, for the present, enlarge on this point, in 
order to leave space for an enunciation of the course of study to be 
followed. 

According to our view, the object of teaching the Talmud is not 
to dialectically master single portions, but to acquire knowledge of 
its contents, its spirit, its doctrines and principles, The subject-matter 
chosen to attain that object should consist of selected Talmudical texts 
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(including Jerushalmi), comprising the greater portion of the whole 
work. This material must be distributed according to a fixed syllabus 
over the severa] years of study, after which it has to be repeated, so 
that uniform results be obtained for all students, a thing the impor- - 
tance of which ought not to be underrated. The teaching method is 
that ancient one which only knew of instruction from the mouth 
of the teacher. No commentary must be read. The teacher consults, 
as heretofore, all those auxiliary works which he thinks fit, but 
imparts to his pupils only that which is indispensable for the plain 
interpretation and elucidating of the text and the subject, pointing 
out the various apergus, analogies, &c. The pupils must be prepared 
to read the text themselves. The difference between Talmud 
 Statarisch”’ and “ Cursory,” taken over from the Yeshibas, should be 
done away with. A second discipline should be introduced, running 
parallel with the one sketched out, called “The general history 
of Talmudic literature,” in which everything should be taught in 
a methodical manner which bears reference to the schools, the age, 
and the country of the Talmudical authorities, the origin, collection, 
and tradition of the sources, the history of the commentaries, com- 
pendia, codes, Responsa, &c. The systematic use of this method will 
require selected portions from the works under discussion to be read 
in connexion with the Talmudic lectures, The third discipline is to 
consist of the Shulchan Aruch, which is to be taught in the manner 
we have suggested. The best work to serve as a basis is Karo’s work 
(not Tur with Beth Joseph, which is too diffuse and not suitable for 
present circumstances). 

The course of study varies according to the amount of knowledge 
possessed by the students on entering the special schools in different 
countries. But the principal standard should be the course recom- 
mended by the Talmud. We find in numerous passages the combina- 
tion of Bible, Mishna, and Talmud (s\n m2wM NPD). But the 
present day is not like those olden times, when the Bible was learned 
in the elementary school, Mishna in the intermediate, and Talmud 
in the high school. Nor are Bible, Mishna, and Talmud equally 
distributed over a number of years. But the notion that everything 
is found mixed up in the Talmud, must at least more thoroughly 
be done away with than has hitherto been done. In the first place, 
a more thorough knowledge of the Bible should be aimed at. 
The next important point would be the study of the Mishna, or, 
more generally, the Tannaite literature, which would, besides, serve 
to strengthen in the minds of the pupils the spirit of the Hebrew 
language. After this only the Talmud, the principal subject, should 
be attacked. Asa matter of fact, the Mishna is based on the Bible, 
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as the Talmud is based on the Mishna. In view of changed circum- 
stances and scientific requirements and opinions, the prejudice of 
the immediate past, as if the study of the Mishna were unworthy 
of the Lamdan, should be discarded, and we should here again return 
to the Talraudic notion, according to which it is better to have a 
thorough knowledge of the Mishna only, than a superficial knowledge 
of the latter coupled with the Talmud, This view applies substantially 
also to the present day. The syllabus could, therefore, be arranged 
so as to teach the Bible to beginners, the Mishna to the more advanced, 
and the Talmud to the highest class of pupils, although, of course, 
instruction in all three disciplines would be imparted in all three 
stages. 

It will be seen that our exposition refers solely to the fundamental 
principles of the tuition of the Talmud; it is not our intention to 
propose a detailed and comprehensive syllabus. This would be 
impossible, because such syllabus is too much dependent on the special 
conditions under which the study is pursued in each case, and by which 
it would be materially modified. We are, however, firmly convinced 
that an exchange of ideas between specialists of the same and of 
different shades of opinion would throw considerable light upon the 
problem in question, and that to a great extent a consensus might 
be arrived at. We live in an age of international scientific congresses ; 
why should not a conference be convened of representatives of the 
science of Judaism, where, among other subjects, the schemes of 
tuition at the Rabbinical schools could be discussed? A discussion 
on all disciplines that are taught at the seminaries would be 
eminently useful. Jewish theology and literature should make use 
of modern resources also in that direction to its own advantage, and 
we confidently hope that a competent authority will take the matter 
in hand and settle it for the benefit of all. 


Lupwie Biav. 
BuDAPEST, Dec. 1897. 


(This article has been in type for a considerable time, but its publication 
has been accidentally delayed.] 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF HEBREW 
MSS. OF THE MONTEFIORE LIBRARY. 


VIII (continued). 


483. 1. nynon “DD (by Josef, see VC., 1330), a meteorological 
treatise in nine chapters. The introduction begins paxnd ‘nyn3 
pAYIIT Ne NYT AMw wn ‘wan “wndn v5 sys. 

2. Fol. 7. Judah al-Harizi’s translation of "Dyn NK, attributed 


to Aristoteles (printed). 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 8 [H. No. 81]. 


434. Berakhyih Naqdan’s 32) "1!t "8D, copied from Cod. 


Monac. No. 427. 
German curs, char., 4to, ff. 40 [H. No. 250]. 


ASTROLOGY. 


435. win mbm 70D, beginning with diagram of a sun disc, 
emitting twelve rays, with directions for the use of the same in 
divination ; fol. 4, bo” “2077 ANwY ponnd MVS; ibid.’, "|D3 ‘nxyD 
(1731) 8”SN NIWA AWY? IN ADDI ANd ‘neyo wd AN ow ndp “9 
yy by Sunn abo Srow anata yy IONPTN INDI IY ’X DIND 
(Siena) no Sy sw (Venice) x¥IND NYIWD (Tivoli) on 
43) 72. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 15 [H. No. 38]. 

436. mb-3, Treatise on astrology and geomancy, attributed to 
Tbn Ezra, beg. wym Suan ‘way 7b xn; fol. 20, oMyn DEYD 
my mpna bya spo wry b23 pny; fol. 55, mawno nynd 
Sewn. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 74 [H. No. 396]. 
437. Treatise on astrology, beginning missing. 
Colophon: 20 Iyyar,.... 

Writer: Sebi b.... 

Maghribine curs. char., 4to, ff. 54 [No. 435]. 
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438. 1. md=3, Fragment of a work on geomancy. 
2. Fol. 23%. Fifty moral teachings in Arabic, each paragraph 
beginning with DIN23 8’. 
3. Fol. 29. Magic cures in Hebrew and Arabic, with diagrams 
of amulets. 
Maghribine curs. char., qto, ff. 55 [No. 432]. 


IX. 


MEDICINE. 


439. 1. (nw ‘p1b), Hebrew translation of Moses Maimini’s 
medical work, beginning with ch. X, with variations from the 
printed edition. 

2. Fol. 26. Hebrew translation, by Maestro Solomon of Narbonne, 
of an Arabic medical work in fifty-one chapters (see Steinschneider, 
Uebers., p. 752 8q.). The work is incomplete, ending in the middle 
of ch. X. 

3. Fol. 46. Headed mmbn Ww'2, Jacob b. David b. Jom Tob 
Poel’s Tables, beginning with the year 1361. 

Owners: Luzatto, Steinschneider (No. 23). 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 79 [H. No. 148]. 

440. Various medical treatises. The MS. has been described 
at great length by Steinschneider, Mag., X, pp. 102-12. 

1. On haemorrhoides, by Solomon b. Ayyib. 

2. Fol. 15”. On diseases of the womb. 

3. Fol. 24. Notes and prescriptions. 

4. Fol. 25’. nadinn 15d, in form of a dialogue between Dinah 
and her father, probably to serve as a compendium of midwifery. 

5. Fol. 53%. OX 15D, Hebrew version of Galenus’ work on the 
womb, styled Gynaecaeas. 

Paper and vellum, Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 62 [H. No. 253]. 

441. 1. Fol. 2. Medical treatise by Gentilis of Foligno (bya3 
yodpo, see Steinschneider, Mag., X, p. 160 sqq.). The work 
contains 592 (St. 292, misprint) prescriptions, the numbers of 
which are given on the margin. The work ends mip ww 
yp’p’pn “Finished are the prescriptions of the physician.” 

2. a. Fol. 54. 1 NWISNN AYN ANY AWD It, Treatise 
on surgery and bandaging by Dinus [de Gersho, see Steinschneider, 
lc. p. 162], containing 118 paragraphs. It ends 13% "37 wn 
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myept; 5. Fol. 62, par. 119 to 140 wp ‘DD sdEw NY pax 
so: ibid., NEAVDI ANY ID pd IPo'¥IND (Francesco, surgeon 
of Perugia); ¢. Fol. 62%. Prescription by the compiler; d. Fol. 65%, 
Appendix containing some more prescriptions; ¢. Fol. 66. Index 
to Nos. 1 to 29. 

3. a. Fol. 69. naxdo3 8130, Treatise in forty-one chapters by 
pvabe 073 (Bernart Alberti) on the prescriptions contained in 
Ibn Sina’s Canon, ch. iv. The Hebrew translation is by Abraham 
Abigedér, whose introduction has been edited by Steinschneider, 
lc, p. 165; 5. Fol. 84%. nrnon nna, Prescriptions. The parch- 
ment covers and fol. r are also covered with prescriptions, one of 
them being in the name of Abraham xdupydn. 

Vellum and paper, French Rabb. char., different hands ; 4to, ff. 84 
[H. No. 406}. 

442. mixipn “BD, Prescriptions and cures, Fol. 27%, the 
(anonymous) author relates how he fell ill in wa, and was 
cured by a barber of the name of Messer }* N85; fol. 54, Joel, 
physician to Pope Leon, mentioned; ibid., 5” 3” Dw AD ‘DS 
POYNA NY XMIIVIN DIDI NBII pny’ “9 www DPN wD 9/3) 
APR*IOAND ‘pA nx 3, cf. fol. 55; ibid., Benjamin, physician 
to the duke nS, who treated Messer Filipo Visconto. On the 
verso, this Benjamin is described 7°98 “yw (of Portaleone); fol. 54”, 
Jacob wp; fol. 8ov, wedi quoted. 

The work contains 487 paragraphs, of which an index is given 
at the beginning. Several illegible notices on the parchment 
binding. 

Ital. curs. char., ff. 69-73 in Italian, 12mo, ff. 121 [H. No. 369]. 

443. Medical treatise, beginning ‘yn’ N"NIN TOND AAW "Dd TDN 
by ann Sy Sewn mayo ar svyond. On the margin, quotation 
from the work of Nathan b. Joél Palgéra. Fol. 3, Definitions of 
the healing art, according to Aristotle, Isaac Israéli and Ibn Sina. 
At the end, list of drugs and their application, in alphabetical 
arrangement. The MS. is probably the author’s autograph, and 
seems to date from the twelfth century. 

Vellum, German Rabb. char., marginal notes written by the same 
hand, 4to, ff. 18 [No. 524]. 

444, DTI ppd TBD. 

a. Medical treatise by Meir al-Guadez, translated from the 
Spanish original by Josef b. Joshua hak-Kohén. To each pre- 
scription a Latin version is added. Three Latin epigrams are to 
be found underneath the title (fol. 8). Fol. 9, Translator’s intro- 
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duction; fol. 22, wide ND PT 37 ION. What follows is the 
translation by Josef Rofé, pupil of Meir al-Guadez, in 72)9°3 (Genoa), 
1546. Many prescriptions are headed jn37 D1 “tx, and therefore 
probably added by the translator. 

b. Fol. 71. Josef hak-Kohén’s Supplement to the preceding 
work in the same arrangement. Fol. 89, ‘N"¥ ‘Sin oyna; fol. 97; 
“YPINP NIM HDD; fol. ro0¥, Prescriptions in Hebrew only [except 
one, fol. 102¥], and in a different hand; fol. 105', Italian notice 
referring to Dottore ... di Castro di Verona; fol. 105%, Various 
‘Italian and Hebrew prescriptions for ointments and powders. 

Owners: Abraham [of] Nizza, Judah mad ‘npnyd myn 
23, Duvid Jonah, together with his (not named) brother ; Israel 
Jeremias of Nizza, Kislév, 5369 (1608). Another owner gives 
(fol. 2), in consequence of a dream, descriptions of the courses 
illnesses are supposed to follow, which attack people on certain 
days of the month. Many particulars of this MS. have been given 
by Steinschneider, Mag., X, p. 166 sqq. 

Span. curs. char., 4to, ff. rr0 [H. No. 407]. 

445. Joshua b. Hardfe Ibn Vivas al-Lorgqi’s treatise mbyon po. 
The work was composed in Arabic at the request of Benvenist b. 
Solomon hal-Lévi de la Cavalleria, and translated into Hebrew by 
Josef, Benvenist’s son (see Steinschn., Uebers., p. 762, giving the 
date 1411). 

Colophon: O73 [n] span naNA NNts IM ww mM Ddw> No 
ann (21225 5x5 nawm passion owen oMoN myn mbynn 
nyon maw peas ae wind pes awd ow ov onan noden 
pipoa (Jan. 30, 1408) phy mavad ann owen ano ode 
DY INPON. 

Owner: S. D. Luzatto. 

Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 54 [H. No. 132]. 


X. 
POLEMICS. 


446. 1. Profét Dir&n’s letter qmaxz ‘nn 5x, with Josef b. 
Shém Tob’s Commentary, and Isaac Aqrish’s preface (printed). 

2. Fol. 46%. Maestro Astruc Remdkh’s (Francesco Corni) letter 
to En Shealtiel Bonafoux, with Solomon Bonfed’s reply (see B., 
XII, p. 59). 
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3. Fol. 53. nwpa, Poetic prayer in alphabetical arrangement. 
4. Fol. 54. mwp3, by Isaac Tarfon. 
5. Fol. 55. my*bn, sent by Solomon b. Semah to Nathan Najjar, 
in Constantinople, followed by the latter’s reply. 
6. Fol. 58. Hymn by Josef b. Shésheth b. Latimi, beginning 
"TN NN WONN (see VCat., No. 1402°). 
Ital. curs. char., 16mo, ff. 62 [H. No. 338]. 


447. p»sn nod> “BD, Polemical treatise by Profet Diran (ef. 
Renan, Les Ecrivains juifs, p. 403 sq.). The name of the author 
is not mentioned in the preface, which is otherwise complete. 
The year in which the treatise was composed is indicated by the 
letters 5a A’ Yan nD (Deut. xxx. 23) = [1]397 (see also 
NCat., Nos. 2153-55). At the end a later hand has added the 
following verses, taken from a different MS. :— 


payer myina mondo peo =o mpn ated = norm Son ow 
pos OND ‘BD pnw ary ana pin oa =o pvanp mad 
De N¥ MII NIN mawnd ond: mason amd main at Syn 
raya dy) om yndsy = pan miata D3 Iw" 
(var. D337) 
pyInion 195 mops pray mindym and = non nina 355 
oes jasd om anace oth ns end yon 5x my? 


Ital. curs. char. (except the verses which are in Rabb, char.), 4to, 
ff. 22 [H. No. 192]. 

448. wptnd ans, by Hezekiah b. Isaac b. Baqidah, in Con- 
stantinople, being a refutation of Christianity and Islim in fifteen 
chapters. The work is preceded by the copies of letters from 
Abraham Monsoin, Jehiel Bassano, and Josef of Trani; further by 
a poem of thirty lines, each line beginning with 9, and ending 
with a paragraph in prose of which each word begins with the 
same letter. This is followed by two more poems of five, and 
twenty lines respectively, by Jom Tob b. 1y". 

The work was finished in Nisan, 5377 (1617), and is in autograph. 
On fol. 53%, two short glosses on MB\D and ndyn. 

Span. curs. char., 4to, ff. 53 [H. No. 314]. 


449, sayin wr nytdin, Life of Jesus, translated from Jacob 
Huldrika’s (see SBodl., col. 646) Latin work (Leyden, 1705), by 
Jacob Sobels of Wladislavow. Title-page by a later hand. 


German curs. char., 8vo, ff. 28 [H. No. 141]. 
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450. 1. Life of Jesus, beginning jora maton arda wa mM 
ow na. 

2. Fol. 16. Responsum by Moses Sdfér, on the study of the 
Torah on certain nights. 

Modern German curs. char., 4to, ff. 16 [H. No. 190]. 

451.1. Moses Nahmanides’ controversy with Fra Paulus (printed). 

2. Fol. 11. 9979 x8 DD, Copied from printed editions. 

3. Fol. 22. Several homilies. 

4. Fol. 30%. npn of R. Gershom. 

5. Fol. 32%. omam pean Sw, Fables, beginning 5 yn InN ON 
mown D'won, and ending with a poem of seven lines, 

6. Fol. 35. 73 man, by Hillel de la Torre, in nine chapters. 

Finished 24 Ab, 5592 (1832). 
Squ. char., 4to, ff. 44 [H. No. 246]. 

452. Aaron Pontremoli’s refutation of the attacks of a Christian 
antagonist. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 6 [H. No. 376]. 

453. bn nwx “BD, by Joshua Segre of Casale, in refutation of 
Christianity. The preface is preceded by a sonnet. At the end, 
two parodies, the hymn 5+", the second being by Samson p10. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 40 [H. No. 324]. 

454. pmsnr pr jot by Sipbp, Polemical treatise against the 
Christian faith in the form of a parody of the Passover Haggadah 
(cf. Steinschneider, HB., VIII, p. 150), by an anonymous author. 
At the end a short historical notice by the copyist. 

Written by Josef Menahem Treves (D'30), begun in Turin, 
and finished 26 Iyyar (April 29), 1790, in Vercelli. 
Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 28, without title-page [H. No. 234]. 

455. 1. Leon of Modena’s M8 naxw (printed under the title 
m2 WN). 

2. Fol. 38. 319 }3, by the same author (see VCat., No. 2185). 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 44 [H. No. 97]. 

456. n'2n NawnN nas, i.e. Leon of Modena’s Ady) f3D “ADND, 
translated back into Hebrew from an Italian version, by Isaac 
b. Asher Pacifico in j7°5 (Verona), cf. HB., VI, p. 23 (Geiger). 
Fol. 63, Sonnet by the translator. 

Paper, Ital. curs. char., 12mo, ff. 64 [H. No. 45]. 

457. Hartwig Wessely’s translation of Moses Mendelssohn's reply 
to Lavater, with a Commentary. 

German curs, char., 8vo, ff. 8 [H. No. 172]. 
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458. 1. m7 Nn», also styled nw) NNW, by Judah hal-Lévi 
b. Isaac b. Shabbethai (printed in O°2pr nye). 

2. Fol. 25. ows ny, Refutation of the preceding work by 
Isaac ... 

Velium and paper, Span. Rabb. char., the last two leaves considerably 
damaged, 4to, ff. 38 [H. No. 163]. 

459. 77K j30 [by Aaron Berekhy&h of Modena], a polemical 
treatise against Isaac b. Mattathias Alterino’s 0129 4323. The 
author speaks (fol. 3%) of his works "pan nowsK and pr3° 332yn, 
but without disclosing his name. The work begins: ny DXDD 
mip2o3 nnd (2)3”y wapp 139 ND) WwN MMI MEY MAD 
yi) AVON BA AN ndyin "ws DIT FID TAD "135 ‘34. The 
following names are mentioned: Moses of w'p3xd, Liliani Cazes, 
Baruch Gallidao, Elhanan David Foa, Hezekiah Foa in Castelnuovo, 
Eliezer Foa in Burgo, Hananiah Munzilzi, Abraham Sforno. 

The writer’s name, Isaac Shushan b. nn, was erroneously regarded 
by Halberstam as that of the author. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 44 [H. No. 89]. 


XI. 


LETTERS. 


460. paw jwn, Three letters by Don Diran de Lunel [Simeon 
b. Josef]: a. To Don Vidal Solomon in Perpignan; 5. Fol. 21. 
To Solomon b. Addereth ; ¢. Fol. 23%. To his relatives in Perpignan. 
Copied from Cod. Bodl., No. 2218, 2d (col. 763). 

Modern curs. char., 4to, ff. 26 [H. No. 347]. 

461. Letters. 

A. 1. a. Letter against Maimini, sent by R. Meir Hallévi to 
Lunel (see NCat., No. 2218, 2w); 6. Fol. 3. Letter sent by 
R. Aaron b. Meshullim of Lunel to R. Meir Hallévi; c. Fol. 4. 
Reply by the last-named (printed). 

2. Fol. 5. Letter by Moses b. Nahman, beginning ‘38 73yx DAD 
aw (printed). | 

B. Fol. 12. a. pn, of David Nasi (printed); 6. Letter headed 
wan ynom Sere “9 ay TreDD wan wD wT Nowy ansn nD 
fy ann ya wt ads sy and indy aren wen Se wa j2 nen 
y’3 pA aN (printed). 


German curs. char., different hands, No. 1, 4to, Nos. 2 and 3, fol., 
ff. 17 [H. No. 154]. 
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462. mixnp) o°3nd, Compiled by a certain Isaac. The be- 
ginning is missing. 

I. pans, Letters: Josef Rabbino to Judah Monte Santo in 
sD; Isaac to Ismael ptm in Cinto; Josef Rabbino to Jacob 
Rabbino in Modena; fol. 5, Mattathias and his brother Ben Sidn 
to Aaron b. Abraham Carpi; Isaiah Rabbio to his father Samuel 
in Ferrara; Isaac to Leon b. Solomon Rabbino; to Mordecai 
Dato; David of Fano, the compiler’s pupil, to his father Josef in 
Ferrara; the same to his mother Hannah of Fano, and to his 
grandmother MDH" in Ferrara; Moses de Castro, attendant of 
Rafael of Forli, to Ben Sidn of Norzi in Ferrara; fol. 20, Isaac to 
his father-in-law Israel Samuel in Piedmont (ND21ON"D), referring 
to nNDD DIsIAD ABD OMAN Sy wanna win nin; fol. 31°, 
David of Fano to his grandmother 13315; fol. 34, Samuel 
WN"ITAN to his uncle Aaron of A935 in Modena; Laura, wife of 
Jeqiithiel of A734, to Virturosa, wife of David of Senegalliano ; 
Mahalél of 1983"? to his grandson Hananél in Modena; Abraham 
de Rossi (n’211NMD), precentor in Lugo, to Josef in Fano; fol. 48, 
Judah 31 of Ravenna to his two brothers. 

II. Fol. 54. mx, Aphorisms, and religious and moral teachings 
by the same author, written for the benefit of two brothers, Samuel 
and Josef (called Moses), the sons of Mahalalél; fol. 66%, Judah b. 
Jeqithiel of Avan. After fol. 69%, the mx nD take the form of 
short homiletic notes on the weekly portions of the Pentateuch. 


III. Fol. 99%. Commentary on the accents. 
IV. Fol. roov. Sx mn’ monpn (dated 1587); oun of 
Ferrara. 

V. Fol. 102. nik, written for David in Ferrara. 

VI. Fol. 109%. Note on pan, likewise written for David. 
Owner: Samuel Beer. 
Ital. curs. char., qto, ff. ro9 [H. No. 140]. 

463. 1. Letters and documents: a. Document of sale; 6. Fol. 2. 


Letter by Judah Zargo to the physician Josef jn on his wedding 
day; ¢. Fol. 3. Another by the zame to the same; d. Drafts of 


various kinds of legal documents, as 313, POVWN, PIPD, AWD, 
SON, TMD AN W, 3, ayn » TN) JPW PY Now, Davy Aw, 
NT '3 NBIIDAN, ADADA, AWD, AND, Jin, Yd DWsw ANXwW, 
DDO NIPIA PWWI, NPD, NIN, Iw, D'DD29 Mypsp npn, 
perp nyppn. 
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2. Fol. 21. Texts for Sabbath sermons, Winter term, 5358 (1598). 


3. Fol. 22. mains, beginning damaged. 
Ital. curs. char., 16mo, ff. 22 [H. No. 156]. 


464. Copies of letters, names, as a rule, omitted: fol. 20, 
Addressed to Jacob Reiner in Mantua; fol. 22%, To Gershém b. 
Qalonymos ; fol. 23, Dated 1 Ab, 5354 (July 18, 1594); fol. 24, 
Signed ‘37 nnaweo “vyyn; fol. 25, Signed Benjamin b. Azriel ; 
fol. 27, Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen ; fol. 28 [v. fol. 36%], Jacob 
papa ; fol. 32%, To Gershdm Kohén in Padua; fol. 36, To the 
same; ff. 37, 38, Letters by Samuel Archevolti; fol. 44, By 
Mordecai Kohén; fol. 46, To Judah Léb b. Moses Meir of Jesnitz ; 
ibid., By Leb j>a3"~; fol. 54%, By Samuel Archevolti; fol. 59, 
To Leon al-Gustantin; fol. 63, By Simon 93D; fol. 68, By Nathan 
Ottolenghi; fol. 69, By Gershom Kohén and Mordecai Kohén; 
fol. 73, Samuel Archevolti to Mordecai Bassano (jwx3) in Verona ; 
fol. 74, To David Nurlingen, 14 Tébéth, 5361 (Dec. 19, 1600).. 
More letters by Samuel Archevolti. 

German curs, char., 4to, ff. 90, many blanks [H. No. 390]. 


465. mien maN, Letters written on behalf of the poor in 
various Spanish and Portuguese places to: fol. 1, Zikri b. Sahl in 
Gibraltar, 1356; fol. 2¥, Don Jacob poup; fol. 3%, Isaac b. Moses 
wipnd; fol. 6%, Saragossa, 1 Tammiiz, on behalf of Abraham 
WNPINID; fol. 8, Judah b. Josef, 1310; fol. 11°, Josef b. Eliezer 
b. nx, Saragossa, 1301; fol. 12%, Moses Seopa, Saragossa, Ab, 
1348; fol. 13°, Simon b. Zerahyah, 1333; fol. 13%, The women 
moxdw and ny So3, 1309; fol. 1g, Moses of Lisbon, Saragossa, 
Iyyar, 1410; fol. 15%, Josef b. Isaac jx pw, Saragossa, 1403; 
fol. 167, Samuel N|73 in AAW, and Isaac ‘yx in Portugal; 
fol. 17%, Jom Tob Lévi and his daughter AN" in Saragossa, 
12 Adar I, 1303; fol. 19°, Jacob b. Judah Astruc, 1333; fol. 21%, 
Uzziel b. Hiyya; fol. 22 sqq. Remarks by the compiler, Solomon 
b. Solomon jn, dated 1410, mentioning (fol. 23%) the names 
Samuel b. Jacob Sarfathi and Isaac b. Solomon wprn; Copy 
of letter by Meir hal-Lévi b. Todros in Burgos, mentioning 
Bonfed in Barcelona, dated Saragossa, 1406 ; fol. 40’, DNA wn by 
wad 72 nw2222 9, 1306. At the end several poems and a 
Maqama. 

Owner: Ashkenazi b. Eliezer. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 43 [H. No. 196}. 
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466. 1. a. Drafts of letters and short essays; 6. Fol. 14. Drafts 
of documents: 1. 973 Awyd) ww DBW; 2. WyP3 AXWAA MDD; 
3. V¥PI IWMaLIP; 4. nob nynaw Daw; 5. 3 Ndi, according 
to Judah Minz (yx ’977) and Moses Isserles, dated Tuesday, 23 
- « 5283 (1523); 6. nym» ppw, dated Sunday, . . 5362 (1602); 
7. Another; 8. D°SIN IY DEW; 9. DON wIIn Daw; 10. nans 
nbina, dated Friday, 15 Sivan, 5361 (1601), in Piedmont; 11. Daw 
*¥YNDYIND, Gedalyah b. Don Josef Yahya, in the village of no ; 
12. AD wy MINI INDI DEW; 13. for na[a]Kn ADV 

WDM; 14. wp IwY DEW; 15. ANPNS MIDNA ANWwIA Now; 
16. “W¥P3 Pa MDW; 17. WYp3 ANN DBI; 18. KXPoY THY Ndi 
pnd; 19. DNDN mow; 20. AM DEW; 21. Ayn No; 
22. mIwWEY PT pop nD; 23. ovd>> o™wD mow; 24. AND NOW 
93 mond Aw; «25. j2 Ds*wA DDT b5 DY “ANN ID*SMDDIP ; 
26. my N WDD MDW, dated Wednesday, 20 Febr. 5362 (1602); 
27. $’3n ayn Swa now; 28. ‘OME pry 9 ManDAD 9”2 nwYyD 
“DON DW nnn; 29. pn b5 py MaMW bY DEI; 30. md 
yap n $33 T3N3; 31. OVNI ABN MDW; 32. IW XNWN NDI 
sow DY) pp; «33. 9”> ovyn ¥’> by ovnyn on ON; 34. ON 
DIPHd NYY OTA 3nd; 35. AID Abw ADI; 36. NW nd 
“by; 37. DIN ARN Aw nd; 38. py nsw Opw; 39. bi now 
prxd; c. Fol. 74% sqq. Documents relating to the lawsuit between 
Isaac Ascoli and Semah, in the year 5372 (1612); fol. 76%, Letter 
to the Rabbis of Casale. 

2. Fol. 81°. Poetical arrangement of sentences from the Pirgé 
Aboth (two pages). 

3. a. Fol. 85. Drafts of letters; 6. Fol. 88. Letters addressed 
to Samuel Lattes, Ben Sidn Provengal, and Judah b. Menahem 
Sinai, signed Saul Kaspi; fol. 94%, Poem beg. No1Dn ON (6 IL); 
c. Fol. 105. Two short poems; d. Fol. 109. Some Italian letters. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 112 [H. No. 371]. 

467. a. Copies of letters sent by some persons in Leghorn to 
Tripolis, on the subject of the redemption from prison of a certain 
Josef b. Solomon Crescas, his son, and servant (fol. 5). Two of 
these letters are addressed to Hayyim b. Attar, 1791-93; 5. Fol. 6. 
Letter to Venice, names omitted; c. Fol. 8. Letter concerning 
a certain Jacob b. Samuel of Constantinople, dated 1795; d. Fol. 9. 
Letter concerning a certain Isaac b. Moses Lopez Pereira Kohén, 
sent to the authorities of the Communities of Tunis; e. Fol. ro. 
Letter concerning the wife of Jacob De Paz; f. Fol. 11. Letters 
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sent to Tunis, Tetuan, Cairo, and Smyrna; g. Fol. 30. Receipt of 
Samuel Nunez Da Costa, for having received from Josef Franco 
some jewellery belonging to Solomon Laniado; A. Document con- 
cerning a money transaction between Abraham fv"3N) and the 
heirs of Jacob noon in Algiers, dated Leghorn, 1756; 7. Fol. 33. 
Letter addressed to David b. Rafael Meldola and Judah Léb 
Susman, dated Leghorn, 1700 (?). 
Orient. Rabb. char., various hands, 4to, ff. 33 [No. 451]. 


468. 1. Letters; beginning missing. No. 1, Signed Menahem 
of \p'ay" b. Israel, mentions the names of Mordecai Finz, Judah of 
Rhodos (D719), and Abraham Kohén, “who are men of influence 
at the courts of the Pope and the King of France”; No. 2, Signed 
Elijah b. Abraham; No. 3, Signed Eliezer on; No. 4, Signed 
Jacob Israel of Ancona b. Moses; No. 5, \0)D°O mwynd snap 
pedis dx, signed E]. ‘on in Parma; No. 6, Mentions Josef 
of Logo and Maleachi Finz; No. 7, Addressed to Solomon Finz, 
and refers to Isaac Finz, grandfather of addressee, Jeqithiel, his 
father, 829°D, his mother, and David, his grand-uncle; No. 8, 
Mentions the addressee’s daughter Graciosa; No. 12, Abraham 
Kohén Hirofé, Josef Kolon; No. 13, Samuel Finz; No. 16, Josef 
Finz; No. 18, Shabbethai of wnwm>; No. 20, Signed Elijah b. 
Abraham, 4 Ellul, 5225 (Aug. 26, 1465). 

2. Fol. 13. Commentary on Gen. xlii. g to xlvii. 5. 

3. Fol. 15. "aN NPI DD (cf. Cat., Neubauer, No. 1319‘), but 
it breaks off in the middle of ch. iii. 

Ital. curs. char., No. 3, different hand, 16mo, ff. 1g [H. No. 404]. 


469. 1. Correspondence regarding the Hayyin affair, many 
letters being written in Italian. 
2. Fol. 43. Nehemiah H. Hayyan’s mnandy “pp. 
3. Fol. 63. na7n yw, Letters from the Rabbis of Smyrna and 
Jerusalem. 
4. Fol. 105. Letter from R. Gabriel of Nikolsburg, 1 Ellul, 1703. 
5. Ff. 123-6. Letters from Joshua Moses Marpurgo and Naftali 
KGhén. 
Different Ital. curs, hands, 4to, ff. 174 [H. No. 32]. 
470. Thirty-three letters by Hayyim Josef David Azulai. 
Span. Rabb. char., 8vo, ff. 15 [No. 458]. 


471. 1. Letters addressed to Hayyim Benveniste, Solomon al-Gazi, 
Solomon b. Abraham Hakkshen, and nadx 4 Yan, concerning the 
Shabbethai Sebi movement, 

VOL. XV, L 
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2. Fol. 13. The same in different hand. 

3. Fol. 22. Letters, prayers, &c. 

4. Fol. 76. mim, dated 1675. 

5. Fol. go. o'y2nn wins, Copied at Jerusalem, Marheshwan, 
1695. 

6. Fol. ros. n’”woxd xno NM, by the compiler’s father. 

7. Fol. 116%. Piyyut. 

8. Fol. 117. Letter to R. Herschel in Wilna, 1691, by Benjamin 
Kohén in Reggio. 

9. Ff. 120-6. Letter from Abraham Cardozo in Tripoli. 

Various (chiefly Ital. curs.) hands, to, ff. 135 [H. No. 40]. 


XII. 
HISTORY. 


472. a. -yipa dd ap ‘S53, Four-and-twenty chapters, be- 
ginning may ¥’29n Ade Syapn yn DIND. 

6. Fol. 7%. Chronological tables, headed mynnx nd3p> oer 9D 
poy spp, from the creation of the world to the conquest of 
Palestine. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 9 [H. No. 341]. 


473. a. en Dd, Account of the plague in Padua in 1631, by 
Abraham Catalano. 
b. Fol. 10. Poem on the same event by the author’s son Moses 
in Corti (16 strophes). ; 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 11 [H. No. 399]. 


474. 1. Jéshia b. Josef’s ndyy mn 3p (printed). 

2. Fol. 38. Samuel han-Nagid’s syndnn x13 (printed), with 
a postscript by Judah b. Josef has-Sefaradi of Estella in Navarra. 

3. Fol. 41. Abraham b. Daud’s (the elder) nbapn “5p (printed). 

4. Fol. 56. Gloss on a passage in Josippon. 

5. Fol. 58. Isaac Abravanel’s Commentary on Isaiah lii. 13. 

6. Fol. 68. Gloss on Isaiah, ch. v, by the same (end missing). 

Ital. curs. char., qto, ff. 70 [H. No. 372]. 


475. 1. Y’3nn mo D Dp, History of the persecutions in 
1096 and 1146, by Eliezer b. Nathan (printed). 
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2. Fol. 5. Y’pnn m1, by Efraim b. Jacob of Bonn, with notes 
by E. Carmoly. 

3. Fol. 12%. Names of martyrs in Francfort-on-the-Main in 1241, 
13 Sivin. Attached is an autograph letter by Abbé Barges 
to Isidore Goldblum. Copied by R. Kirchheim (see also Zbl. d. 
Orients, 1845, No. 47). 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 12 [H. No. 249]. 


476. Samuel Algazi b. Isaac’s nx mdin (printed), with various 
ritual decisions. 
German curs. char., 16mo, ff. 13 [H. No. 112]. 


477. Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi’s pxpay Sew ‘ba ndin 
WS) ONIN NMipw oA MD PAD ADIN 33) won NI 
S“yt pmbnn, being the author’s autograph on which the printed 
edition (Trieste, 1853) is based. The work is preceded by an 
autobiographical sketch of the author. 

4to, pp. 217 [H. No. gor]. 

478. mn >t 72D, List of circumcisions performed by Michael 
of Siena, Mohél in the Ghetto of Rome, commencing 7 Kislév, 
5494 (Nov. 4, 1733), ending 5 Iyyar, 5506 (April 9, 1746). 

Ital. curs. char., r2mo, ff. 55 [H. No. 28]. 


XIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS MSS. 


479. Vol. I of Collectanea compiled by Abraham Josef Solomon 
b. Mordecai Graziano of Pesaro, later on in Modena. 

1. Fol. 2. pone 15D, Hebrew-Italian glossary of philosophic 
terms, copied from the collections of Aaron Berekhyah b. Moses of 
Modena and Samuel Portaleone b. Elisha, with marginal notes by 
the copyist. 

2. Fol. 12. 9993 ‘Ox IBD, Commentary on the Zohar by Issachar 
Baer b. Moses Petahyah (printed). 

3. Fol. 54. Explanation of Aramaic words in the Zohar. 

4. Fol. 63. m=n "5, Cabbalistic Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment by Jacob 16™b of Asti, copied from the author’s autograph. 

5. Fol. 118. D°3IN) ON’ ANN “pion ‘won, Grammatical 
glosses on the Old Testament by Jacob b. Isaac Hallévi Finzi of 

L2 
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Casale, 122wN yw, copied from the author’s autograph at Modena, 
1670. After fol. 133 one leaf missing. 

6. Fol. 137%. Gloss on a quotation from Jacob Lombroso’s 
edition of the Hebrew Bible (nn) 42 xd), Venice, 1638-9, and 
other glosses addressed by Jacob Finzi to Jacob Levi Tedesco in 
Modena, Joseppo Ferma in Ancona (fol. 140°) (cf. No. 5). 

7. a. Fol. 144. Letter by the compiler to Jacob Finzi; 5. Fol. 145. 
Notes on the accents; c. Fol. 146. prdon woyn; d. Fol. 147. ‘oyu 
_ nN, i.e. the accents of the books of Psalms, Proyerbs, and Job; 
e. Fol. 147%. Music of the accents of the Psalms by Abraham 
Segre of Casale. 

8. Fol. 149. Annotations to the German Mahzor, copied by 
Jacob Levi Finzi. 

9. Fol. 159. List of initials of Bible verses. 

10. Fol. 162. pyap3n 78D, Grammatical treatise by Meir b. Jair. 

11. Fol. 176. open DD, Annotation to the Pentateuch by 
Jehiel Melli. 

12. Fol. 182¥. Abstracts from the dy2pn "5D, after which a 
list of the accents. 

13. Fol. 184. The paradigm 7p5, with Italian translation. 

14. Fol. 186. Names of the vowels. 

15. Fol. 186%. “yy'p3 AYNY 5. 

16. Fol. 188. Copy of two letters, a. by Elisha Gallico, de- 
nouncing the oy WKd of Azariah de Rossi; 6b. by Samuel 
Portaleone, in defence of the Miréh Nebukhim, and Ibn Ezra’s 
writings. 

17. a. Ibid.¥ AYNaw wo NANA, abridged; 6. Ibid. *wrvn 
p97) nant 3, by Israel Modena. 

18. Fol. 189. The Hebrew alphabet arranged to form a prayer 
by ANID PAN, as follows (vocalized) DYD] NY 72) OX Ay Joy on 
y32 ‘227. 

19. Ibid, Abstract from the nbapn nbyby on J ehiel of Paris. 

20. Fol. 192. Short memoranda on various Biblical and Tal- 
mudical topics, among which an astronomical calculation, dated 
Tuesday, 12 Ellul, 5279 (August 9, 1519). 

21. Fol. 202. Poems: Ibn Ezra (cf. Friedlinder, Zssay, p. 147); 
fol. 103°, Headed swn pwdn ya wp nx nna men 35m npn by 
pain nbs ows (g1 verses); fol, 205%, headed “SN& ‘NNY¥D 
03NN HDI, beg. INN y75 77 M3N > nd, not in our editions. 

» 22. Fol. 206. Miscellaneous notes, finishing with several epigrams, 
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23. Fol. 265. mom mp No dy weryp. 

24. Fol. 272’. a. 1, with xon dy and other prayers; 5. wip 
prow sno Sha 10%; ¢. Miscellaneous notes; d. Enigma be- 
ginning ov>35 xb em pwn; e. Poem beginning snpd ndne ; 7. Elegy 
on the death of Josef Fatto by Rafael Josef Treves of Ferrara, 
beg. DN DN wN, copied from the P37 “HD of a certain 
R. Ishmael. 

25. Fol. 286. a. The Hebrew alphabet in various arrangements 
with reference to Talmud Sabbath, fol. 1047; 6. Biblical measures 
and coins; c. Accents; d. Prayers; e. ‘3 wpn mbap b5 owt 
spoT ono 9m nvdys way nos 8999 7 INI” INN 4 OY 
pny am wae apy “aon ysad prawn ovat indy se 
Serow “793 panax “997 DIAN OI OND 7AM WOU WwID 
wrswsP “AIM pny? 72 ONIN “7, further is mentioned R. Elijah 
of Paris. The piece ends ‘xy "nn Ww NED AND YW Apnyn 
(Evreux) w72"Np AT 9/n3. 

26. Fol. 295. a. Ian tom Sy sw; b. Poem by Rafuel Josef 
Treves (cf. above, No. 24), in honour of the wife and children of 
R. Judah ndy of Cologne; c. Another poem by the same; d. Short 
poem found in a copy of Moses Qamhi’s 75m; ¢. Sections of the 
Talmud, in rhymes, by Benjamin Nehemiah; f. Poem by Azriel 
Graziano, son of Johanan Gallico, son-in-law cf R. Azriel p53 in 
Ascoli. 

27. Fol. 298%. a. NIN ‘wipd, Abstracts from Samuel b. Tabbon’s 
introduction to Maimini’s Commentary on Abdth, and from the 
latter, accompanied by Italian translation of philosophical terms 
by Isaac b. David Rafael of Ventura Porto; 6. Fol. 304. Glosses 
on the Prayer-book, Passover Haggadah, and the Italian Mahzor ; 
c. Fol. 316. Glosses on the same subject by Nehemiah of A834 
in wpaNDd; d. Glosses on Solomon b. Gabirdl’s Azharoth ; 
e. Calendar notes copied from the notes of Elijah ‘yo in Mantua; 
fi. Mwy MwD arnsn ow by n> WD, Cabbalistic expositions ; 
g. Copy from the Siddur of Meir x17, containing now, abstracted 
from the “Seventy-two Verses”; h. Fol. 410. Commentary on the 
ss of Sabbath Hanukkah by Samuel Portaleone b. Elisha. 

Ital. curs. char., after fol. 133 one leaf missing; 4to, ff. 414 [H. 
No. 227]. 
480. Vol. II of the preceding work (ff. 415 to 564). 
1. Responsa by Abraham Menahem Porto hak-Kohén in 


Cremona. 
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2. Fol. 60. Responsa by other Italian Rabbis: Nathan b. 
Menahem, Meir b. Isaac of Venice, Moses Basula b. Abraham of 
Bologna, Meir of Padua, Meir b. Isaac Katzenellenbogen, Josef Finzi, 
Kuzi of Mantua, Aaron b. Samuel Nurlingen, Johanan Treves, 
Jacob Corinaldi, Calman of Mantua, Jacob Qalonymos b. Eliezer 
of p3"p21D, Semah b. Menahem, Azriel 191390 of Ascoli, b. Jehiel, 
Samuel Del Vecchio of Ferrara, Solomon b. Israel of mpd, Levi 
b. Elijah p12", Aaron b. Israel Finzi of ~9%, Benjamin b. Efraim 
Finzi of "8, Isaac b. Josef of wydvyo0 (1), Samuel Judah Katzenellen- 
bogen, Jacob b. Abraham Solomon hak-Kohén, Abigeddr b. Samson 
Sxsmy, Ishmael Hanin& of yo21050) in Ferrara, Moses b. Israel Finzi 
of 7", Elijah Menahem Halfon in Venice, dated 21 Kislév, 5295 
(1535), Abraham b. Moses hak-Kohén, Isaac b. Abraham of Viterbo, 
Barich b. Joab, Jehiel b. Moses hak-Kohén of %39pp33, Isaac b. 
Emanuel de Lattes of Carpentras, 14.., 343 (1583), Judah b. 
Shabbethai, Michael b. Shabbethai, Solomon b. Shemayah, Abraham 
b. Isaac Sarfathi, Abraham b. Aaron of Rome, Abraham of Rovigo, 
Moses b. Abraham Sarfathi in Ancona, Moses b. Mordecai Provengal, 
Samuel b. Solomon Isaac, Judah Hasid b. Leon Sinai of Cologne, 
David b. Eliezer Portaleone (7°98 “Yyw), the Physician, Eliezer 
b. Solomon of Estella. 

3. Fol. 141. Glosses on the Shulhan Arikh, and short biographical 
notice on Nahmanides. 

4. Fol. 141’. Glosses on Al Fasi by Samuel Portaleone. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 150 [H. No, 228}. 

481. 1. ‘379% pst, Responsa and letters by Mordecai Samuel 
Ghirondi. 

2. Fol. 36 (invertedly bound). Short verses in alphabetical order 
on the contents of the weekly portions MwN 3 to Iw. [This is 
repeated and continued, fol. 84, with a poem by Isaac Hayyim 
Romanin, headed AnA Nye dy Aen WY.) 

3. Fol. 38 (inverted). Wedding song on the marriage of Rachel, 
daughter of Rafael Luzatti with a certain Solomon... 

4. Fol. 39. Moses Maimonides’ letter npwoy mdi (printed under 
the title pind nbsp). 

5. Fol. 58 (inverted). pw Sip, Poems by Mordecai Samuel 
Ghirondi. 


6. Fol. 88. Alphabetic poem on 73937 NNN. 
8vo, ff. 88 [H. No. 288]. 
‘482. 1. apy’ “By, Compilation of Responsa by Nathanael b. 
Aaron Jacob Segre, many of which are printed in mpty¥ wow, and 
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Isaac Lampronti’s pny* Imp; fol. 10, Responsa by Isaac Levi and 
Samuel Abohab ; fol. 15, Declarations by the Rabbinical authorities 
of Ferrara and Mantua; fol. 100, Table of contents. 

2. Fol. 131. ob, beginning py ‘yw NX) MND JR¥D HOY 3M. 

3. Fol. 132%. Two recipes. 

Colophon: Finished 1686 in Cinto (fol. 131). 

Owners: Abraham Firmicino and his brothers Rafael and 
Josef, sons of Gershon Firmicino, and the latter’s brother Moses ; 
Pelegrin Padoua. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 132 [H. No. 31]. 

488. 1. Abstracts (n’n1p>) from a. Isaac Latif’s philosophical 
work pown ayw; 6. Fol. rv. The on of David Nasi (cf. Orient., 
1845, p. 739, printed p’DIH1P ANN, fol. rogY sq.); c. Fol. 27. 
sobnn spp; d. Fol. 3. pent ‘yn, beginning 193 1ayN’x ND YIN 
mot xo by pow nn ap Sew; ¢. Fol. 3’. Family and historical 
notices copied from the colophon of a MS. (o°9"35A na); f. Fol. 4’. 
Abstracts from ppp niin; g. Fol. 6. Some historical notices. 
All these abstracts are accompanied by notes and comments in 
German. 

2. Fol. 7. Poem headed oo Ipr AwyNN ‘D’ news dyn nea by. 

3. Fol. 9. Copy of letter by R. Sebi Hirsch, Rabbi of Berlin. 

4. Fol. ro. Poem beginning nnxi mbna nn mown nye tny 
ndry3. 

5. Fol. 11. Various letters. 

6. Fol. 21. Letter of recommendation of Gumpel (1) 2p, 
signature illegible; on the back the words perm “9 jn) 73Nn 
poqa3 no Wwe My NIA by opr pray “9 5x yo ‘V’38 NpRIpDO 
Y’spna. 

7. Fol. 22. Comical wip composed of incoherent verses. 

8. Fol. 23. Abstract from tom) "MK ’D, Cabbalistic work by 
R. Tobias. 

9. Fol. 24. Contents of Saadyah’s niNn “BD, copied from 
a MS. written 1540 by a certain Isaac. 

10. Fol. 25. Abstract from Samuel b. Motot’s mIn3 13Wwn ‘dD. 

11. Fol. 26. Queries addressed by Jacob Hirz Ber (13), 
President of the Berlin community, to Jacob Hayy Recanati in 
Verona; answer dated 21 Nov. 1816, and attested by Dr. Marco 
Cuzzen, Secretary to the Congregation. 

12. Fol. 30. Rules to be observed with reference to a dying 
person and treatment of the corpse. 
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13. Fol. 32. Horace, Epp., I, 7, in Hebrew. 

14. Fol. 33". Acrostic on Frederic, King of Prussia, by Reuben 
Gumpertz, Rabbiner in Breslau; ibid.v List of translations of the 
Bible in European languages. 

15. Fol. 34. Short abstracts from 73877 “5D. 

16. Fol. 35. Letter to Josef Jossmann Levi by Jacob Adler, 
dated Schleswig, 9 Nisin, 5583 (1893). 

17. a. Fol. 36. Poems by Louis Levi; 6. Fol. 37. By wn3, 
addressed to Zunz, 10 Ab, 1840; c¢. Fol. 38. Letter to the same 
by Josef Walsikanski, Apr. 28, 1841; d. Letter to the same by 
Baruch Schoenfeld. 

18. Fol. 41. Hebrew translation of Zunz’s sermon, Die Linheit 
Gottes, by Solomon ppn in Padua. 

19. Fol. 43. Notes to Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge in Jewish 
German. 

20. Fol. 44%. Note on the time of R. Simon had-Darshan by 
S. Rappoport (Hebrew). 

21. Fol. 47. MS. of the monthly pnw, No. 1 (1799). 

22. Ff. 53-4. Gleim’s poem, Die Z’ugend, with Hebrew version 
by 8S. M. Ehrenberg. 

23. Fol. 54. Copies of gravestones. 

24. Fol. 56. Two letters by Aaron Chorin to Zunz. 

25. Fol. 60. Letters by Hayyim Baruch Maestro to Michael 
Simon and Solomon Winzinhausen in Cassel. 

26. Fol. 67. Ahasverus’ circular letters, Mordecai’s and Esther's 
prayers. 

27. Fol. 69. won, Poem by Samuel Gumpertz, written at the 
age of eighteen (1787). 

28. Fol. 71. Poem with the name Sy S25 Sym in large 
letters. 

29. Fol. 72. snw ‘wy, Various Hebrew poems. 

30. Fol. 82. Letter by 8. Silberberg, Hanover, 1820. 

31. Poem in honour of the wedding of Dr. Jacobsohn with 
Miss Cohen in Hanover, Jan. 19, 1820. The MS. was compiled 
by Zunz, who added many notes. 

4to, ff. 83 [No. 419]. 


484. 1. Abraham b. Ezra’s grammatical treatise “n’ nav 
(printed), to which the copyist added an index of the verses 
' quoted. 

2. a. Fol. 11. aad ay [by Josef Solomon of Candia], philoso- 
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phical exposition of the Holy Ark, Table, and Candlestick (incom- 
plete); 6. Fol. 18%. Three short notes of philosophic character ; 
c. Fol. 20%. Elegy on the death of his (the copyist’s?) wife nbvy 
(incomplete). 

3. a. Fragment of Isaac Abravanél’s nox wKn (ed. Altona, 
fol. 17); 5. Fol. 23%. Homiletic fragments. 

4. Fol. 25, Fragment of Talmud Babli o’nop, ch. II, with 
Commentary. 

5. a. Fol. 27. Solomon b. Addereth’s nx wITN on m3; 
b. Fol. 29. Fragmentary anecdote concerning a sudden summons 
received by Maimini to appear before a prince (SMX “), while 
engaged in astronomical pursuits; c. Ibid. Note on Koheleth i. 8. 

’ 6. Fol. 30. Astronomical treatise ascribed to Levi b. Gershon, 
headed Snxy ov>y ‘3 pws ja 4b 9S mewn ANN nNyD ZT. 
The author is, however, Levi b. Abraham b. Hayyim, author of 
ownbmy wpm ‘na, which work is quoted fol. 32%. The work, 
interrupted in the middle, is resumed fol. 44%, and ends fol. 50% 
with the words puma 13.95 95 $n anona nana Toxnn odw. 

7. a. Fol. 37. Letter by Abraham b. Hiyya to Judah b. Barzillai 
of Barcelona; 6. Fol. 38. Moses b. Samuel b. Tabbon’s translation 
of Maimini’s Commentary on mANp, I, 1. 

8. Fol. 39. Metaphysical treatise, beginning missing. At the 
end of the introduction the words are to be read 7°93 “y¥T 31381) 
jon) 73 AW NIN. 

9. Fol. 41. Abstract from Nissim b. Secuhie pranp nbz (see 
SCat., col. 2067). 

Owner: Abraham Josef Solomon Graziano. 

Vellum and paper; No. 1, Ital. curs. char., 16mo; No. 2, the same, 
but by a different hand; Nos. 3, 4, Orient. Rabb. —s 4to; 
Nos. 5-9, Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 50 [No. 448]. 

485. pY>ay1n np\p, Collective title of a volume containing the 
following items :— 

a. Commentary on pbn prb by Isaiah b. Elijah. 

b. Fol. 6%. David Qamhi’s Commentary on MWN"3 AYYD. 

c. Fol. 14. Homily attributed to Mcses Nahmani, beginning 
NON AWN VY ND Dt 7 NON. 

d. Fol. 16. Prayer by Solomon b. Addereth, beginning nbpn 
Moy > ‘yd. 

e. Fol. 24. Responsa by R. Efraim on the lungs of slaughtered 
animals. 
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f. Fol. 24%. note AMD py OVD, beg. 25 pa yond anny» mee 
DwNT. 

g. Fol. 26. 3b 10, by Isaac Todros, beginning 75 “wand 
oda non nn np xia nytd, ends pins “9 357 ww pro ow 
sndyn3 j7>. 

The table of contents on fol. 1 is written in the same hand- 
writing as the text, but the supplement, written by the former 
owner, Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi in Padua, refers to No. 451, 
which originally formed one volume with this. 

Squ. char., 4to, ff. 27 [H. No. 245]. 


486. 1. wed pnp BD, by Abraham Zaccuto, a work on 
eschatology (printed). 

2. Fol. 38. 12920 *Swn, Bidpai’s Fables (printed). 

3. Fol. 57%. npr natn, Aristeas’ letter concerning the Greek 
translation of the Bible. 

4. Fol. 105. Sxswt NyIN'T PINT NMIDN NBD n-uKx, Descrip- 
tion of Palestine, chiefly with regard to the graves of distinguished 
Jews. 

5. Fol. 113. mn Sv spp, attributed to Abraham b. Ezra. 

6. Fol. 140. x2 dy) AwYD, Josef Andy. 

7. Fol. 149%. Sxvaxn nydin spb, Biography of Isaac b. Solomon 
Loria. 

Written by Abraham David b. Samuel Abraham, Tammiz, 


5518 (1758), in Ancona. 
Ital. curs. char., 12mo, ff. too [H. No. 185]. 

487. Collectanea. 

1, pow “yw, by Jacob b. Shésheth of Gerona. The beginning 
is much damaged. 

2. Fol. 16. Commentary on the Thirteen Divine Attributes, by 
Judah b. 4p’, in which is embodied a Commentary on the Eighteen 
Benedictions. 

3. a. Fol, 28%. Prayer; 06. Fol. 31. Two cabbalistic prayers 
attributed to Saadyah; c¢. Fol. 41°. "nbn by yow nes Nb. 

4. a. Fol. 52. mwan wwy Sy mawn mbxw; b. Fol. 59. Com- 
mentary on wp, by R. Peres hak-Kohén ; c. Fol. 61. Commentary 
on (N32) ATP; d. Fol. 62. M2730 ‘Nd, attributed to R. Azriel ; 
e. Fol. 78. noxn qo Sy nova eae mdan a3; 7, Fol. 82. Diagrams 
of cups, headed HOY "nD MINHA 20D; g. Fol. 83. by ndpnn sea 
nox J. 

5. a. Fol. gt. Commentary on the Ten Sefirdth by R. Azriel ; 
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b. Fol. 91%. Commentary on the Thirteen Divine Attributes by 
Asher b. David b. Abraham b. David (see tom3 “ix, IV, p. 37); 
c. Fol. 96. mpm 3 wana 9b nn ndpn. 

6. Fol. 100. 3%) oY “IND, by Shém Tob b. Abraham b. Joshua 
b. Saul b. Moses b. Abraham b. Gaon, Supercommentary on 
Nahminides’ Commentary (printed). 

7. Fol. 156%. Biblical chronology up to 5092 (1332). 

8. Fol. 177. Commentary on Canticles by Abraham b. Isaac 
hal-Lévi (printed). 

According to an earlier marking of the leaves in Hebrew letters, 
ff. 174-220 are missing. Fol. g9¥, Short Hebrew and Arabic 
notice by a later hand. 

Vellum, Span. Rabb. char., fol. 90, two cabbalistic diagrams, 4to, 
ff. a11 [H. No. 53]. 

488. Miscellanies, compiled by a pupil of Moses of Korfu (see 
fol. 3), beginning with preface. 

a. Poem headed mipxon pp imix Sdoy ma wonn spxDn 
(2)125 wen sypn an $”sr yaban mnodwn bx apan oy word ; 
b. Fol. 2%. naxpnd (Sartirana?) wo nNDD omaN Avy aydn 
mown; c. Fol. 37 py siorda smd) ma onnany pein ven 
mondo wxy pox Sexe ppp nwD “AIADD paT ‘Hrd ID 
Seay oy cya dna an wn; d. Fol. 3¥. Elegy on the death of 
Eliezer b. Johanan Ysp ; e. Fol. 12. Medical prescriptions ; f. Ibid.¥ 
Epigrams; g. Fol. 13. Sxwn pyo men 97 ween nend ndon ; 
h, Fol. 15. Homilies and Contemplations; 7. Fol. 21%. Copies of 
letters: to Josef N18, by Don Benveniste, one of which is 
addressed to the latter’s son 5x7"22N, and by Daniel of Bologna ; 
k. Fol. 23°. Dissertations and letters of contemplative character ; 
1. Fol. 49. Letter by Isaac Abravanel; m. Fol. 50. 73°p, by Judah 
Minz; n. Fol. 53. Letter by Isaac n't; 0. Fol. 60. Elegy on the 
death of Jacob, surnamed 3\07, in Bologna; p. Fol. 61. Letter by 
Johanan Judah y»3y5x; g. Fol. 62%. Moses Rieti’s nad “y’ NUN ; 
r. Fol. 64. Poems by the same (printed, see DyD wp). 

Ital. curs, char., fol., ff. 68 [H. No. 104]. 


489. 1. D’D) nwyH, by Solomon Eliezer Ghirondi, relating to 
an incident which took place in Venice, Sunday, 10 Ellul, 5444 
(1684), the author being an eye-witness. 

2. Fol. 6v. Poems, 1. porar ‘Sx wy) mo (14 IL); 2. pmwa ny 
PI¥ ANI (3 IL); 3. pm 193 pas (2 IL); 4. NN IP AWO DWI 
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wd (3 11); 5. mosma nyo mx Tanx (2 11); 6. mya IpAT ON 
MII (5 1L.); 7. yr VA ANN yA por. 
3. Fol. 77. 9137 93) WEIN Pa md", attributed to Ibn Ezra; beg. 
WN DAW NI MDy. 
4, Fol. 11. Al Farabi’s Mp3nn NXP Wor NN (see SUebers., 
Pp. 294) 
[Owner: Mor. Sam. Ghirondi (38).] 
Ital. curs. char., different hands, 8vo, ff. 22 [H. No. 233). 


490. 1. Poem styled aye “pp Sy monn pp, by Zerah in 
France. According to the colophon the poem was written 5212 
(1452), but towards the end of the text the date of its composition 
is stated to have been 5124 (1364). 

2. Fol. 9. mban “wv, Hymns and Cantiques for festival days 
and distinguished Sabbaths, &c., for the community of Brussels, 
by H. Sommerhausen, Ph.D., in 1836 [as to the author see SCat., 
col. 2648]. 

3. Fol. 23. D'PI¥ MUN, by the Qaraite Simhah Isaac b. Moses, 
on the difference between Rabbanites and Qaraites (printed). 

4. Fol. 34. Catalogue of books. 

Owner: Zunz (No. 14). 
Nos. 1 (copied from Cod. Paris, No. 110, 8) and 2 modern squ. char. ; 
No. 3, curs. char., 4to, ff. 56 [No. 434]. 

491. a. Alphabetical list of names of persons, male and female, 
contained in letters of marriage and divorce, and copied from the 
records of the Secretary to the Jewish Community of Modena, esp. 
on behalf of R. Josef Kohén (7/70). 

b. Fol. 46. Directions for writing letters of marriage and Halisah. 
The names are given in Hebrew and Italian spellings. The 
following cities are mentioned: Ancona, Orbino, Ostiano, Bozzolo 
(bia), Bologna, Brescello (p13), Gazzolo (adynsea), Guastella, 
Vignola, Mantua, Milano, Montrielli, Modena, sadn (Novellara), 
xo, Nizza (Provence), 1wy'Sxp (village near Modena), San 
Giacomo, "1290, Scandiano, Sapuolo, San Agnese, San Faustino, 
Savagna, San Martino, Finale, Florence, Pesaro, Padua, 1°75 
(village near Modena), Parma, Firenzuola, Cinto, Cittanuova, 
Correggio, Carpi, Corte Maggiore, Catarina, Guartirolo (village 
near Carpi), Revere (19 15 = on the Po, according to R. Moses 
Senigaglia), Reggio, Rovigo. 

Late Ital. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 47 [H. No. 367]. 


492. 1. nm3pn ‘and now) oID'D, Records on (alleged) graves 
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of Biblical persons and Talmudical authorities in Palestine, by 
a certain Jacob, on behalf of R. Jehiel of Paris. 

2. Fol. 15. Fairy tale, beg. pw> yyw Ime ay I¥e Ty2 nwyD 
DIS %33. 

3. Fol. 17. Itinerarium from Paris to Akko. 

4. Fol. 19. Royal edict, countersigned by the Rabbis of Narbonne 
for the Jews of [Northern] France, Anjou, Poitou, and Normandy, 
concerning the dowry of a married woman, who died within the 
first year of her marriage; signed Jacob b. Meir, Isaac b. Baruch, 
Abraham b. Peres. 

5. Fol. 22. Jacob Tam’s on, beg. ANDN py. 

6. Fol. 28. Responsum by Solomon b. Isaac (Rashi, printed, see 
Carmoly, Itinéraire, p. 175). 

Vellum, French curs. char., 32mo, ff. 29 [H. No. 378]. 

493. 1. Solomon Pappenheim’s mD13 y34K (printed). : 

2. Fol. 17. Moses Maimiini’s jo’n ns (printed). 

3. Fol. 29. pws nvyyd nben, composed Leghorn, 1565. 

4, Fol. 32. Abraham Maimini’s letter ’n nenbo nou (printed). 

5. a. Fol. 44. Abstracts from Georgius Amira’s Grammatica 
Syriaca, Rome, 1596, pp. 43, 44, four lines; 0b. Fol. 45. Efraim 
Syrus’ alphabetical hymns on learning, Syriac in Hebrew square 
characters (see Lamy, Ephraimi Syri Carmina et Sermones). 

6. Fol. 49. Piyyutim: 1. Sxwn xdn pry (Judah Hallevi); 
2. Jwpax sinw (Solomon b. Gabirol); 3. Jow m (Jeh. Hall.) ; 
4. my nex; 5. xn oy’ (Jeh. Hall.); 6. I¥ mK IY (the 
same); 7. naw oY “p* (the same); 8. Ow. TWN (Abr. b. 
Ezra). 

7. a. Fol. 56. Poem beg.J0" 83 3Y Ov OF OW 73, by R. Sraear, 
sent to R. Nieto in Amsterdam in response to a sermon preached 
by the latter; 6. Poem by Abraham of Cologne, beg. n2 ‘onnT 
“wv; c. Poem by David Sinzheim on Elijah Aaron Latas in Venice. 

8. Fol. 58. Hai Gain’s ethical poem, beg. 133 Sun ey. 

German Rabb. char., small 4to, ff. 59 [H. No. 230]. 

494. 1. Poem by Simon Semah Diran. 

2. Fol. 4.. "ym o'venn ‘1p5, Treatise against dancing by 
Solomon Hazzan ‘3¥. 

3. Fol. 10. jot nn, Title only, with the followtng rhymes :— 

72 NPN yt Nn 
nist bya PAN ON 
and the date Amsterdam 0’) pn (1784). 
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4. Poem headed x5 nm wn noxdnd on indy sere poe +9 Sy 
x'n nD wy. Sent by Isaac b. snd [at the end axtnbx] to 
Zerahyah b. Danon. The name Zerahyah appears as acrostic in 
the last portion of the poem. 

[Owner : Carmoly, No. 242.] 
German Rabb. and curs. char., 8vo, ff. 11 [H. No. 319]. 


495. 1. oSan ‘pyp, one page only. 

2. Fol. 5. Solomon b. Mushullam Dafieiria’s (Ax NDT) dic- 
tionary of rhymes, styled Wxi3 "DN. 

3. Fol. 84. wb fp, according to Nahmanides, prayers for sick 
persons. 

4. Fol. 89. Abstract from pn 3° of Gershom Hefes (printed, 
Venice, 1709). 

5. Fol. 97. Fragment of an address, ending with a poem beg. 
“31y DVT 3K (6 IL). 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 97, many blanks [H. No. 308]. 


496. Dictionary of rhymes and quotations in alphabetical order. 
Sentences of the Talmud are accompanied by an indication of their 
places. Fol. 17%, Quotations beginning with fx; fol. 18, ION 
WIR. 

Span. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 275 [No. 424]. 

497. 1. Moses Nahmanides’ ban ayy (printed). 

2. Fol. 55%. nyyn j) IHD, by Jacob b. Eleazar, cf. Steinschneider, 
ZDMG., XXVII, 555, who has however omitted to remark that 
ff. 51-68 ought to be placed before fol. 34. 

3. Fol. 39. "wn “BD, Religious and moral essays attributed to 
Jacob b. Meir Tam (printed), last chapter missing. 

4. Fol. 107. 5”t *nmp 7 “9 “BD, beg. anon wed sIwK ANy 
pixn mdin spp at sy ods © ay prep swe. 

5. Fol. 118%. Medical hints in Ladino, Spanish, and Hebrew. 

6. Fol. 124. Single leaf, probably belonging to No. 7. 

7. Fol. 125. Fragment of some work on the names of angels. 

Span. Rabb. char., after fol. 15 lacuna; ff. 122, 123 blanks; 4to, 
ff. 125 [H. No. 152]. 

498. why pbn nsx oD, Continuation of E]jaqim Mehlsack’s 
nan, beginning 5d13 jon pspENT aA moby nev 4a ans 
2 ansp PwRr yp ton orsaw naw by mbynn. The work 
contains eight chapters. 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 12 [H. No. 387]. 
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499. yn)0 ‘oy), Four essays by students of the Talmud Tora in 
Trieste, containing eulogistic references to Sir Moses Montefiore: 
a. Discussion on the sending of messengers from Palestine for the 
purpose of collecting money, by Isaac Np'~ND; 5. Address to Zion, 
by Isaac wr boop ; ce. Short account of the Damascus affair, by 
Josef Mayo; d. Discourse on the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, 
by Rafael Kohén. 

Large curs. char., 4to, ff. 10 [No. 488]. 
500. 72790 ‘Sv, The travels of Sindbad (printed). 
Late German curs. char., r2mo, ff. 12 [H. No. 113]. 

501. xen xd»S> "_D, Jacob b. Elazar’s Hebrew translation, 
copied from Cod. Paris 1282? by Alexander Goldberg, with 
corrections by Ber Goldberg. 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 91 [H. No. 50]. 

502. Berekhyah b. Natrdnai han-Naqdan’s pdyw Sen ’D; 
beginning of introduction missing. The heading of No. 13 is 
placed above the text of No. 14. Ff. 69 and 70 after 72. The 
index given at the beginning is inaccurate, and does not tally with 
the arrangement in the body of the codex. Many pages are almost 
illegible. The MS. seems to be later than ed. Mantua, 1557. 

Orient. squ. char., ff. 80 [No. 522]. 

508. (Mattathias b. Moses’ 1) jody) ame pd, religious con- 

troversy, beginning missing; beg. DWINA fd “INK OP. 
German curs. char., 4to, ff. 23 [H. No. 129]. 

604. 1. a. Rhymed conundrums, headed np“y¥d 12397 andy nt 
ya pap “and; 6. Six lines of poetry on the calendar rule w”3 nx. 

2. Fol. 2. a. Glosses on various topics, as fuNDd, m35HD (1 Chron. 
xxix. 11) with reference to the M7'¥"’D; 7°3 Px Nyt jx DX (Aboth 
iii, 16); ‘oxy °82 yor van dx» (ibid. ii. 13); b. nO AND pry; 
c. MYND D NwwD p2yI sown j* “W'3; d. Glosses on NID 
nupn; 2 Kings ii.11; Zech. iii. 7; Exod. xxxiii. 22; Job xi. 15; 
2 Kings ii. 9, followed by some lexicographical remarks; e. Some 
philosophical definitions in which R. Zerahya is mentioned ; 
f. ame 33 Sseanm dawn and podps daw, followed by a discourse 
in fifty rhymed strophes, between three and six lines each, 
Str. xiv runs thus: * py pm) poy JNDX* nen ‘nay “9 35 ody 
piv naw mxtyoa ‘> ‘1 nox To ty 55. With the first lines 
of str. li the MS. ends. 


Vellum and paper, Franco-German curs. char., 4to, ff. 15 [H. 
No. 307]. 
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505. nopn 13, by Behayy b. Ashér (printed), ending with a 
poem of twenty-two lines, headed nmy ona wy onann on ix 
mm sppaw mein 55. 

Finished Thursday, 15 Ellul, 5177 (Aug. 30, 1417) by Immanuel 
Hayy b. Elias in xbox. Much water-stained. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 185 [H. No. 334]. 

506. Notebook of short homilies, quotations, and glosses; 
fol. 94%, (Jan. 29, 1601) X”DY Day Y’> 3 DY On PR 2D Id 
ROY anD> pypm pean Y’y mp Ap ppa mand es ps ody veya 
sy nova Aa) ABP DAD AAD POD TAD pan wy mM AND 
xiny navn oy oym? +s onsy $”3n prand inv Sean Sem oxo 
MDS 97 PRIA Won Ap wat (Feb. 3) x’DY pyNt TIN A” 
saan Sy sat stn an mayan ne syzon ode nde avn be xen 
ov omy and nor o> maa a5 aim ays ands 9 ow InN 
mrp [883] 15 5% an sty “9 Sey ven sow ot pat an wD atte 
¥7>) ona ody Syn ebypas w”9 sa pram bax pana wid. 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 96 [H. No. 86]. 

507. 117 ") NT MND “DBD, by David b. Rafael Meldola in 
alphabetical arrangement. The work is preceded by a list of 
Tannaim and Amoraim. 

Modern Span. Rabb. char., to, ff. 144 [No. 451]. 

508. Funeral sermon by Rabbi D. Meldola, delivered at the 
Portuguese Jews’ Burial Ground on the day of the interment of 
Rabbi E. A. Arditti, 24 Adar IT, 5592 (1832). 

4to, ff. 6 [No. 544]. 

509. ni52 pdx, In memoriam sermon delivered by Salmon Ze‘éb 
b. Ezekiel Feiwel at the Great Synagogue in Wilna, Monday, 
roth Marheshwan, 5623 (1863), on the occasion of Lady Montefiore’s 
demise. 

Splendid Rashi curs. char., 8vo, ff. 8 [No. 477]. 

510. “Confirmation Day,” an extract translated from the German 
by A[dolf] Loewe. 

Bvo, ff. 16 [No. 538]. 

511. 1. Accounts of sums collected in many Jewish communities 
of the East, Italy, France, and Germany. 

2. Fol. 16. a. Sermons for the Sabbaths nwxn3, Aw Nn; 
b. Funeral sermon on a certain Judah Hallévi; c. Sermons for 
the Sabbaths myny, yin’, or, San “vy, pwr sins, md, 75 nd, 


‘YOO! Niet, AN, I. 
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3. Fol. 32. Translation of the elegy on the death of King 
Josiah by [#] of Cologne, printed in L’Zeraélite &@ Francais, 1817. 
4. Fol. 39. Accounts of expenses in Jerusalem. 
1amo, ff. 48, many blanks [H. No. 403]. 


512. List of Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem from Hungary, 

Bohemia and Moravia in 1875, written by Dr. L[ouis] Loewe. 
4to, ff. 16 [ No. 418]. 

513. Memorandum in connexion with “The Establishment of 
Jewish Colonies in Palestine by Lieutenant-Colonel Gawler,” 
presented to the Earl of Aberdeen with the pamphlet on the 26th 
June, 1845. 

4to, ff. 11 [No. 539]. 

614. Syllabus of study in the Béth Hammidrash of R. Josef 
Blumenthal in Jerusalem in 1866; containing also the names of 
overseers, teachers, and pupils. 

8vo, ff. 6 [No. 500]. 

515. 1D mbna, Statutes of the society ton nidvo3 in Jerusalem, 
1870. Dedicated to Sir Moses Montefiore on the occasion of this 
seventh visit to the Holy City. 

4to, ff. 5 [No. 487]. 

516. Catalogue of printed books and MSS. of David Oppen- 
heimer’s Library (printed, Hamburg, 1782). 

Owner: M. J. Bresslau, who presented it to Zunz [No. rr]. 
Squ. and German curs. char., 4to, ff. 1-12 and 26-33 missing; ff. 122 
(No. 428]. 

517. 1. Catalogue of books belonging to Isaac and Jacob D‘"b 
in Venice. 

2. Fol. 2. mann 1390, by Isaac Levi b. Jacob. Account of 
quarrels and persecutions in various Italian communities between 
1648 and 1651; fol. ro’, Manifesto relating to the persecution of 
Simha Luzatto in Venice. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 18 [H. No. 26a]. 

518. MN nn, Casuistic treatise in forty-three chapters, with 
references to Sir Moses Montefiore, Adolf Crémieux and the 
Rothschild family, by Solomon Hayy Al Qal'i (‘yp 5x), Reader in 
Semlin. 

Rabb. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 28 [No. 474]. 

519. Diary of Elisha b. Moses of Rieti, containing letters and 

memoranda; fol. 9’, Glosses on the Zohar; fol. 27, abann Sy ; 


VOL. XV. M 
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fol. 30, nawn by; fol. 31, OYPIDD wip; fol. 45%, Proverbs in 
Hebrew and Latin. 
Ital. curs. char., fol., ff. 45 [H. No. 310]. 


MonTEFIORIANA. 


520. Collectanea. 

1. Glory to Moses, or “ Tablet of Testimony.” 

2. Fol. 12. Translation of the Hebrew Tablet in the Soldiers’ 
Synagogue at St. Petersburg, by Jonas Gurland. 

3. Fol. 21. mn nn, Poem by Meir Rabbinowicz in Suez, in 
honour of Sir Moses Montefiore. 

4. Fol. 31. 799 bi, Poem by Meir Jacob Margoliouth, in honour 
of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore. 

[5. Hirsch Fleischer, Selbstunterricht im Ausadern des Hinter- 
theiles vom Viehfleische, Budapest, 1879 (printed pamphlet). ] 

6. Fol. 37. 7px wow, An account of Sir Moses and Lady 
Montefiore’s last visit to Damascus and the Holy Land, by Jacob 
Hallévi Sappir in Jerusalem, 1849. 

[pn x3, by Jacob Sappir Hallévi, Jerusalem, 1855, pamphlet, 
with dedication by the author to Sir Moses Montefiore. ] 

7. Fol. 48. 1375 ny, Paper by Davidson, London, 1843. 

8. Fol. 56. Hebrew prayer with interlineary English translation, 
before undertaking a journey to the Holy Land. 

9. Fol. 60. Friihlings-Gedicht by L. B. Germaise, in honour of 
Sir Moses Montefiore; written in Wilna, 1846. 

10. Fol. 69. Fest-Geschenk zu den heiligen Pfingsttagen der 
Israeliten, 5617 [1857], verfasst und herausgegeben von F. M. 
Friedmann. 

11. Fol. 75. ‘sy msm nn, Hebrew poem by Josef Kohen 
Biichner, presented to Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore for the New 
Year, 5618. 

12. Fol. 79. The same as No. 8, but without the English 
translation, and excellently written on vellum. 

13. Fol. 83. Viaggio di Gerusalemme' eseguito da Sabato Isache 
Ambrou e Amadio Abbina. 

14. Fol. 96. Italian sonnet by B. P. Sanguinetti, addressed to 
Sir Moses Montefiore. 

15. Fol. 97. Sermon by Israel Moses Sya1p b. Hayyim in Premysl, 
Sabbath nd, 5624 (1564). 
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16. Fol. 110. aban w, Hebrew address composed by Abraham 
Barich Piperno, on behalf of the Jewish Corporation of Leghorn, 
to celebrate the deliverance of the Jews in Damascus and Rhodes, 
and presented to Sir Moses Montefiore. At the end mention is 
made of Crémieux, Dr. Loewe, and Dr. 8. Munk. 

Vellum and paper, 4to and 8vo, various hands, ff. 113 [No. 531]. 

521. anor wv, Poem sent to Sir Moses Montefiore, together 
with the third scroll of the Pentateuch, written for him by Zebi 
Hirsch in Wilna, 1845. 

Splendid squ. char., 8vo, ff. 4 [No. 472]. 

522. m7v, Poem in honour of Lady Montefiore, by Abraham 
Bariich Piperno, Leghorn, 1825. 

Large squ. char., fol. 6 curs. char., small 4to, ff. 6 [No. 467]. 

523. nwo nxwy, Prayer recited and sermon delivered in the 
synagogue Sn nxn in Jerusalem, in honour of Sir Moses 
Montefiore and Dr. L. Loewe, by Elijah Sarasohn, 11th Marheshwan, 
5635 (1875). 

8vo, ff. 13 [No. 470]. 

524. nwnd nbnn, Poem in honour of Sir Moses Montefiore’s 
seventh journey to Jerusalem at the age of ninety-one, Sunday, 
ist Tammiz, 5635 (1875), by Abraham M. Luncz. Richly 
illuminated. There is also an English title and preface. 

8vo, ff. 11 [No. 473]. 

525. mwod yo77 7DD, Lecture delivered in celebration of Sir 
Moses Montefiore’s visit in Smyrna, by Hayyim ‘3x5xp, on Friday, 
2nd Kislev, 5601 (1841). 

Orient. curs. char., small qto, ff. 27 [No. 471]. 

526. Ann nn, Lecture in honour of Sir Moses Montefiore, by 

Solomon Salmon Wolf b. Ezekiel Feiwel in Wilna. 
Splendid squ. char., 8vo, ff. 16 [No. 478]. 

527. pry n> mnaxn Sw pp qnyn, Pamphlet containing the 
laws of the society pt¥ n3> in Jerusalem, list of the members and 
the committee for 1875, a dedication to Sir Moses Montefiore and 
a prayer for: him. 

Written by Israel Simon Schajin. 
Ornamental writing, many letters gilt, 8vo, ff. 11 [No. 498]. 

528-557. Statistical accounts of the Holy Land [beginning 
1839], collected by Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore. 


30 vols., fol. [No. 550-579]. 
M 2 
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558. The earnest prayer of an humble servant of .God, the 
minister of Moses. Hebrew and English. 
4to, ff. 10 [No. 475]. 
559. Sermon by P. Segura, Haham Basbi of Smyrna, de- 
livered at the great synagogue on the arrival of Sir Moses and 
Lady Montefiore, 1841. English title-page, the sermon being in 


Hebrew. 
Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 8 [No. 480]. 


560. Address to Sir Moses Montefiore on the occasion of his 
beginning to write a scroll of the Tora in Wilna, by Salmon Wolf 
b. Ezekiel Feiwel. 

4to, ff. 5 [No. 482]. 

561. 1. pwot non, An account of the Damascus affair, and the 
mission of Sir Moses Montefiore and Adolphe Crémieux, by Mordecai 
Aaron Ginzburg (printed). 

2. a. Fol. 59. }pp, Criticism on the work nox 3 (Leipzig, 
1843); 6. Fol. 67. nnx mn, Glosses on various passages of Bible 
and Talmud. 

8vo, ff. 70 [No. 495]. 

562. nnd “yw, Quotations from the Bible with English transla- 

tion, concluding with a Hebrew prayer by Abraham Belais. 
4to, ff. 5 [No. 534]. 

563. nnowm Sdnn “pp, Prayers and hymns in honour of Sir 
Moses and Lady Montefiore, composed and translated into English 
by Abraham Belais. Enclosed two letters, dated 18 Ellul, 5609. 

8vo0, ff. 17 [No. 535°]. 

564. The water supply of Jerusalem, by Henry Lumley, Jerusalem, 
1871; fol. 27, Report on Sir Moses Montefiore’s garden at Jaffa. 

4to, ff. 28 [No. 536]. 

565. “The Providence of God with Israel,’ sermon delivered 
at the synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese Jewish Congrega- 
tion in Bevis Marks, by D. A. de Sola, 15 Adar, 5601 (March 8, 
1841). Preceded by a dedicatory letter to Sir Moses Montefiore. 

4to, ff. 19 [No. 537]. 

566. Another copy of the same, preceded by a dedicatory letter 
to Lady Montefiore. 

4to, ff. 21 [No. 537°]. 

567. Lady Montefiore’s Journal, Nov. 11, 1827 to Feb. 20, 1828. 
A Hebrew poem of three strophes is pasted over the inside of the 
left-hand cover. 

4to, pp. 111 [No. 526]. 
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568. Remembrance for future generations, and detailed descrip- 
tion of the solemn decoration, the gold medal of merit to the Rev. 
Chief Rabbi of Great Kanisza, Hirsch B. Fassel, Apr. 15, 1863. 

4to, ff. 71 [No. 533]. 

569. a. List of the members of Jewish families who emigrated 
from Austria and settled in Sefath; arranged for Sir Moses 
Montefiore; 6. Fol. 37. Similar list of the Austrian Jews in 
Tiberias. 

4to, ff. 37 [No. 497]. 

570. Sermon by Biarich b. Abraham, presented to Sir Moses 

Montefiore. 
4to, ff. 16 [No. 540]. 

671. qa mY jn nnd spp, Prayers and verses of the Bible with 
English translation, collected by Abraham Belais, in honour of 
Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore’s journey to Jerusalem in the year 
1849. 

—— paper, 8vo, ff. rz [No. 541]. 

572. Similar work by the same author in celebration of the 

return of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore in 1850. 
8vo, ff. 13 [No. 535]. 

573. Sermon by Emmuel Hyims (sic), delivered on the tenth 
anniversary of the dedication of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore’s 
Synagogue, 27 June, 5603 (1873). 

8vo, ff. 22 [No. 543]. 

574. Letters and petitions received by Sir Moses and Lady 
Montefiore, in the Holy Land in the year 5599 (1839); ff. 1-6, 
Index by Dr. L. Loewe. 

Fol., ff. 90 [No. 546]. 
575. Vol. II, 1839. 
Ff. 96 [No. 547]. 
576. Vol. III, for the year 1849, containing many loose letters. 
Ff. 91 [No. 548]. 
577. Vol. IV, 1849, containing many loose letters. 
Ff. 91 [No. 549]. 

678. Diary of a journey through England, Holland, and Germany, 
giving the names of the towns visited, expenses incurred, and 
chief incidents. 

4to, pp. 108 [No. 529]. 
579. The Qoran in Arabic, many letters in gold and red. At 


the end several prayers. 
Maghribine Naskhi char., 4to, ff. 112 [No. 507]. 
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580. 1. Appel adressé aux coreligionnaires charitables par 
plusieurs directeurs des hépitaux pour des pauvres Israélites a 
Jérusalem. Hebrew and French. 

4to, ff. 5. 

2. mann nip ‘dD, Dramatic poem on Isaac and Rebecca, dedicated 

to Sir Moses Montefiore. 
8vo, ff. 21. 

3. Appeal to the Jews of England on behalf of the Rothschild 

Hospital. 
fol., pp. 2 [No. 545]. 


Hartwia HIiRscHFELD. 





